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DEDICATION. 


To  the  Right  Reverend 

JOHN, 
Lord  BISHOP  of  BANGOR. 

MY  LORD, 

'fl/ HAT  fuggefted  to  me  the  idea  of 
republifhing  the  fubfequent 
Trafts,  was  the  appearance  of  a  Folio 
impreffion  of  the  Welfh  Bible,  that  if- 
fued  from  the  Clarendon  prefs  in  Oxford, 
at  the  clofe  of  the  year  1789. 

Refpefting  a  work  of  fuch  magnitude 

and  importance,  it  will  naturally  be  in- 

A  2  quired, 


Jv  DEDICATION. 

quired,  who  were  the  original  promoters 
of  it.  When  therefore  it  fhall  be  known, 
that  to  Your  Lordfliip's  exertion  and 
liberality  Wales  is  entirely  indebted 
for  this  very  feafonable  fupply  to  her 
Churches ;  I  dare  appeal  to  the  Publick 
in  general,  and  to  my  Countrymen  in 
particular,  whether  I  fhould  be  excufable 
in  ufhering  into  the  world  a  republica- 
tion  of  this  nature,  without  recommen 
ding  it  to  Your  Lordftiip's  favour  and 
patronage. 

From  the  high  fenfe  of  obligation  the 
Author  himfelf  entertained  towards  the 
benefaftors  of  his  Country,  and  from 
the  ftrain  of  gratitude  in  which  he  fpeaks 
of  them,  I  am  fully  perfuaded,  that, 
were  he  now  alive,*  he  would  be  among 

the 

*  He  died  in  London,  in  the  month  of  Auguft, 
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the  firft  to  beftow  upon  Your  Lordfliip 
a  diftinguifhed  tribute  of  applaufe. 

And  as  one,  who  hath  much  at  heart 
the  real  intereft  of  his  Country,  and  the 
prefervation  of  it's  Language,  to  both 
which  Your  Lordfhip  hath  done  eminent 
fervices,  I  am  equally  ambitious  of  pub- 
lickly  expreffing  the  refpefl  and  grati 
tude,  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
be, 

My  Lord, 
Your  Lordfliip 's 
Moft  humble  and  dutiful  fervant, 

THE  EDITOR. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


IT  will  appear  from  the  following  ac 
count,  that  it  is  frequently  impoffi- 
ble  to  procure  Bibles  for  Proteftants  in 
Wales  j  and  that  this  has  been  the  cafe 
more  or  lefs  ever  fince  the  Reformation; 
in  which  time  the  years  of  fcarcity  have 
been  many  more  than  the  years  of 
plenty.  Were  this  fufficiently  known, 
it  would  not  remain  long  (it  is  appre 
hended)  without  a  remedy  ;  efpecially  if 
an  objection  to  fuch  a  remedy,  arifing 
from  imagined  inconveniencies,  attend 
ing  the  prefervation  of  the  Welfli  tongue, 
could  be  removed. 

To  inform  the  publick  of  this  cafe, 
and  to  remove  this  objection,  was  there 
fore  the  firft  and  principal  intention  of 
the  author.  He  will  own  himfelf  much 

miftaken, 


xii         ADVERTISEMENT. 

miftaken,  or  the  objection  is  here  fhowii 
to  be,  in  general,  very  trifling  to  the  in 
habitants  either  of  England  or  Wales. 
The  prefent  was  thought  a  fit  feafon  for 
an  attempt  of  this  kind ;  as  the  Society 
for  promoting  Chriftian  Knowledge  are  now 
Soliciting  the  ajjiftance  of  the  able  and  the 
generous  for  the  republication  of  the  Weljh 
Bible.*     This  firft  and  principal  inten 
tion,  it  is  believed,  will  need  no  apology. 

It 

*  In  the  Year  1769,  the  Society  printed  an  o&avo 
edition  of  the  Welfti  Bible,  confiding  of  20,000 
copies.  Of  that  impreflion  they  have  not  at  pre 
fent  one  remaining  in  their  hands;  in  confequence 
of  which  they  have  it  in  contemplation  to  give 
out  propofals  for  a  new  one ;  —  what  will  be  very 
defirable  in  various  parts  of  the  Principality  in 
general.  And  here  the  editor  feels  it  a  duty  peculiarly 
incumbent  on  him  to  record,  that  the  publick-fpirited 
Prelate,  to  whom  thefe  (heets  are  addrefled,  purchafed 
of  the  Society,  within  thefe  few  years,  their  laft 
remaining  ftock,  amounting  to  two  tboufand  copies, 
•which  his  Lordmip  diftributed  throughout  the 
diocefe  of  Bangor ;  —  many  of  them  gratis,  and 
the  red  at  a  confiderably  reduced  price. 

"  To 
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It  needs  none  to  the  writer 's  own  mind. 
It  will  need  none  to  the  friends  of  religi 
on,  of  virtue,  and  of  knowledge ;  — 
none  therefore  to  any  perfon,  whole 
Approbation  is  worth  having. 

The  beft  way  of  conveying  information 
of  the  above  cafe  was  thought  to  be  by 
an  historical  deduction  of  the  verfions 
and  editions  of  the  book.  But  here  ma 
terials  were  very  deficient.  The  tranfla- 

tioa 

"  To  thofe  clergymen,  who  are  not  already  mem 
bers  of  the  above-mentioned  Society  for  promoting 
Cbriflian  Knowledge,  and  whofe  circumftances  will 
allow  it,  I  would  earneftly  recommend  their  becoming 
fo  without  delay.  The  expence  is  trifling ;  the  ufe 
may  be  great.  The  distribution  of  [  BIBLES,  and  ] 
the  little  religious  tracts  belonging  to  the  Society,  will 
in  fome  meafure  fupply  the  want  of  what  I  fear  is  too 
much  difufed  amongft  us,  — perfonal  conference  with 
our  parishioners.  Proper  information  concerning  the 
mode  and  terms  of  admifllon  may  be  had  by  writing 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gafkin>  Secretary  to  the  Society,  in 
Bartletfs  Buildings^  Holborn,  London." 

See  Bp.  Porteus's  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  the 
Diocefe  of  Chefter,  in  1781. 
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tion  had  been  made  near  two  hundred 
years  ago.  No  hiftory  had  ever  been 
given  of  this  fubjeft.  It  was,  perhaps, 
never  confidered  as  important  enough  to 
deferve  it.  It  might  be  deemed  fuffici- 
cnt  that  there  was  a  tranflation ;  and 
provided  that  was  well  done,  no  matter 
when,  or  by  whom.  If  the  editions  of 
the  book  had  been  as  regular  and  plenti 
ful,  as  the  verfion  is  good,  the  hiftory  of 
them  would  have  ftill  remained  unat- 
tempted  ;  and  the  want  of  it  would  not 
have  had  weight  enough  to  prefs  the 
author  to  this  fervice,  or  to  trouble 
others  in  this  way.  If  the  hiftory  feem 
defective,  let  it's  novelty,  let  the  dif- 
tance  of  the  event,  let  the  fewnefs  and 
fcattered  condition  of  the  materials,  be 
it's  apology.  If  the  manner  of  it's  exe 
cution  be  faulty,  the  writer  alone  is  to 
blame.  But  he  has  no  great  notion  of 
multiplying  apologies  ;  and  is  of  opin 
ion,  that  any  part  of  this,  and  of  every 
other  work,  which  cannot  ftand  without 
propping,  fhould  even  be  fuffered  to  fall. 

He 
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He  has  no  claim  to  the  Appendix,  but 
that  of  an  editor  j  nor  any  right  to 
that,  except  the  right  of  occupancy.  He 
profefles  a  great  regard  for  the  memory  of 
the  original  proprietors  $  and  would  be 
glad  to  do  them  honour  by  publifliing 
any  of  their  remains,  *  which  may  have 
that  tendency;  more  efpecially  in  the 
prefent  cafe,  fmce  thefe  their  remains 
may  be  confidered  as  vouchers  for  the 
hiftory  3  and  alfo  agreeable  to  the  reader, 
for  their  antiquity  or  curiofity. 

*  The  Editor  has  in  his  poflefiion  a  few  original 
letters,  written  by  the  Venerable  tranflators  of  the 
Bible  into  Welfh ;  which,  from  the  nature  of  their 
cgntents,  are  referved  for  a  rnifcellaneous  publication. 


noiJoja  ?&:>"^  on 
iqo 


J^a^ 


The  reader  is  intreatedto  correft  the  following  errata* 

Page.  Line.  . 

2  4  For  above-mentioned,  raft/ tail-mentioned// 

II  (m)  For  p.  4.07,  ready.  3IO.V 

14  2  Read,  unfortunately  to  be  done  by  Nobody.  * 

1 6  ii  Readt  Act  for  Uniformity.  v" 

19  14  Read)  ufefulnefs  and  neceflity.  S 

21  22  Read9  aflbciatesor  affiftants.  ^ 

73  penult.  For  of  fome  confequence,  read,  of  conference 

91  20  For  Was,  ready  Were.-/ 

1 06  19  Ready  eadem  funt.  . 

1 08  12  Read,  quam  quis  ignorat,  ufum,  dulc.  *     . 

109  i — 7  Erafe  the  parenthefis,  and  place  commas.- 
Ibid.       9  Read,  in  pofterum.  H/ 

115  (f )  jR^,  roe,  TfA^tux.  V 

1 24  i  Read,  indebted.  >' 

127  22  Read,  inferiour. 

171  6  P/tf c<?,  th  in  the,  in  the  line  below,  oppofite 

185  1 9  For  tripto-tes,  read,  triptotes . 

223  10  For  participle,  ra?^,  participial,  v 

228  1 6  ^f«^,  o-y»l«|»f  / 

234  II  Read,9 1 flu \s' 


AN 

HISTORICAL-  ACCOUNT 


OF     THE 


BRITISH, 


H  E  vulgar  verfions  of  the  Bible 
Jl  are  in  general  owing  to  the  Re 
formation  from  Popery,  and  were  made 
either  in  the  fixteenth  century  or  fince  $ 
an  inquiry  therefore  of  this  kind  is 
bounded  by  that  important  event,  and 
can  reach  no  further  back  than  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth,  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
or  at  moft  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

FROM  an  epiftle  of  the  Bifhop  of  St. 

David  (a),  prefixed  to  the  Welfti  New 

B  Teftament 

(a)  Dr.  Richard  Davies. 
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Teftament  printed  in  1567  we  learn, 
that  there  was  a  Britifh  manufcript  ver- 
fion  of  the  Pentateuch  extant  in  the 
reign  of  the  -abov^-mentioned  King.  c  I 
remember,'  fays  the  Bifhop,  cto  have 
c  feen,  when  a  lad,  a  tranflation  of  the 
c  five  books  of  Mofes  in  the  Britifli  or 
c  Welfti  tongue,  in  the  poffeffion  of  a 
e  learned  gentleman,  a  near  relation  of 
c  our  family.' 

IF  we  fuppofe  the  author  to  be  fixty 
years  of  age,  at  the  time  of  writing 
this  epiftle  (b) ;  and  if  we  deduft  from 
the  date  of  it  forty  years,  in  order  to 
bring  us  to  the  time  to  which  he  refers  $ 
we  fhall  find  that  the  above  verfion 
muft  have  been  feen  as  early  as  1527, 
about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  and  muft  have  been  made 
fome  time  fooner.  It  was  extant  there 
fore  a  confiderable  time  before  the  print 
ing  of  any  part  of  the  Bible  in  Welfh, 
and  even  prior  to  any  printed  edition  of  it 

in 

(b)  He  was  fixty  fix.  Le  Neve,  Faft,  Anglic,  p,  514. 
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in  Englifh.  It  is  not  faid  who  was  the 
author  of  this  ancient  verfion,  and  there 
may  be  no  ufe  or  end  of  conjefturing  $  I 
cannot  however  forbear  obferving  that 
Tyndal,  the  firft  Proteftant  tranflator 
of  the  Bible  into  Englifh,  was  a  native 
of  Wales,  and  lived  about  this  time. 

SOME  other  fmall  and  detached  paf- 
fages  of  Scripture  feem  to  have  been 
tranflated  into  this  language,  in  the 
days  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  printed 
probably  for  the  ufe  of  his  liturgy  or 
fervice  book.  One  little  thing  of  this 
fort  was  publifhed  in  1551,  in  that 
King's  reign,  and  is  mentioned  by  the 
late  Mr.  J.  Ames,  Secretary  to  the 
Antiquarian  Society.  The  title  of  it, 
as  printed  (c)  in  Ames,  is  extremely 
incorreft;  it  fignifies,  in  my  way  of 
reading  it,  Certain  portions  of  Scripture* 
perhaps  the  epiftles  and  gofpels,  ap 
pointed  to  be  read  in  churches  in  the  time 
of  communion  and  publick  worfhip,  &c 
by  W.  S. 

B  2  THIS, 

(c)  Typograph.  Antiq.  p.  272. 
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THIS,  little  and  inconfiderable  as  it 
may  be  thought,  feems  to  have  been 
all  the  effect  the  Reformation  had  in 
this  way,  on  that  part  of  the  kingdom, 
till  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.;  but 
that  promifed  and  produced  fomething 
more  ccnfiderable*  ;  fa 

IN  the  year  1562,  rather  1.563,  it 
was  enabled  by  Parliament  (d), 


the  Bible,   confiding  of  the 
c  New  Teftament  and  the  Old,  together 

*  with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and 
c  the  Adminiftration  of  the  Sacraments, 
c  fliould  be   tranflated  into  the  Britifh 
c  or  Welfh  tongue;   fliould  be  viewed, 
c  perufed,    and  allowed  by  the  Bifhops 
c  of   St.    Afephj     Bangor,     St.    David, 
c  Landaff    and    Hereford  ;     fliould    be 
c  printed  and  ufed  in-  the  churches  by 
c  the  firft  of  March  in  the  year   1566, 

*  under   a  penalty,    in  cafe  of  failure, 
c  of  forty  pounds  to  be  levied  on  each 

1  of  the  above  Bifhops. 

c  THAT 

(d)  5  Eliz.  c,  28. 
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That  one  printed  copy  at  leaft  of 
c  this  tranflation  fliould  be  ha<i  -for  and 
:  in  every  cathedral,  collegiate,  and 
c  parifh  church,  and  chapel  of  cafe, 
'  throughout  Wales,  to  be  read  by  the 
'  clergy  in  time  of  divine  fervice,  and 
c  at  other  times  for  the  benefit  and 
:  perufal  of  any  who  had  a  mind  to  go 
'  to  church  for  that  purpofe. 

<  That,   till  this  verfion  of  the  Bible 
/  and  Book  of  Common  Prayer  fhould 
:  be  completed  and  publifhed,  the  Clergy 
e  of  that  country  fhould  read,   in  time 
c  of  publick  worfliip,    the  Epiftles  and 
:  Gofpels,    the  Lord's  Prayer,    the  Ar- 
:  tides    of    the    Chriftian    Faith,     the 
;  Litany,    and  fuch  other  parts   of  the 
'  Common  Prayer  Book  in  the  Welfh 
'  tongue,     as   fhould    be    directed    and 
'  appointed    by    the    above-mentioned 
:  Bifhops.'     And, 

That  not  only  during  this  interval, 

but  for  ever  after,  Engli/h  Bibles  and 

:  Common  Prayer  Books  fhould  be  had 

and  remain  in  every  church  and  chapel 

:  throughout  that  country.' 

B  3  IN 
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IN  what  manner  the  latter  part  of 
this  Statute  has  been  complied  with, 
is  not  my  bufmefs  now  to  inquire.  As 
to  the  former  part,  one  year  after  the 
time,  fixed  by  Parliament,  The  New 
Teftament,  tranjlated  into  the  Britijh  tongue ', 
was  printed  in  a  handjome  quarto  of  399 
leaves  j  in  black  letter  as  it  is  called; 
dijpofed  and  divided,  as  to  books  and  chap 
ters,  like  our  prefent  Teftaments ;  with 
arguments  and  contents  to  each  book  and 
to  each  chapter ;  with  explanations  of  diffi 
cult  words  in  the  margin,  but  no  references 
to  parallel  pajjages,  as  indeed  there  could 
not  be,  for  there  is  no  diftintfion  of  verfes, 
except  in  fome  books  towards  the  latter  end; 
which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  Englijh 
editions  of  the  Bible,  before  this  time,  have 
in  general  that  diftinftion. 

OF  this  verfion  the  book  of  the  Re 
velation  was  tranflated  by  T.  H.  C. 
M.  (e)  perhaps  Thomas  Huet,  Chan  tor 
or  Precentor  of  Menew,  that  is,  St. 

David, 

(e)  Rev.  begin.  Marg.  of  this  Teft. 
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David  (f).  The  fecond  epiftle  to  Timo 
thy,  the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
epiftle  of  St.  James,  and  both  the  epif- 
tles  of  St.  Peter,  were  tranflated  by 
D.  R.  D-  M.  that  is,  Dr.  Richard 
Davies,  Menevenfis,  or  Bifhop  of  St. 
David  (g).  All  the  reft  of  this  tranf- 
lation  was  the  work  of  W.  S.  that  is, 
William  Salefbury  (h),  very  eminent, 
in  his  day,  and  amongft  his  own  nation, 
for  his  great  induftry,  learning  and 
piety. 

THIS  Teftament  was  printed  in  Lon 
don,  in  the  year  1567,  by  Henry 
Denham,  at  the  cofts  and  charges  of 
Humphrey  Toy  (i).  To  it  is  prefixed 
a  Calendar  and  an  Englifh  dedication 
c  To  the  moft  virtuous  and  noble  Prince 
Elizabeth,  &c.'  by  the  principal  tranf- 
latorj  and  a  long  epiftle  in  Welfh  to 
his  countrymen  by  the  Bifhop  of  St. 
B  4  David. 

(f )  Le  Neve.  Faft.  Anglic,  p.  515. 

(g)  Marg.  Note  in  this  Teft.  begin,  of  Epift.  to  Heb. 
(h)  i  John  begin.  2  Tim.  begin,  2  Thefs.  end. 

(i)  Teft.  itfclf,  at  the  end. 
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David.  From  thefe  two  pieces  and  the 
title-page  we  underftand,  that  this  verfion 
was  made  from  the  Greek  collated  with 
the  Latin  5  that  it  was  made  with  fidelity 
and  diligence ;  and  that  Salefbary  had 
the  overfight  of  the  whole,  efpecially 
of  the  publication,  c  by  the  appoint- 
c  ment,'  as  he  fays,  c  of  our  moft 
*  vigilant  Paftours  the  Bifhops  of  Wales/ 
BUT  there  was  no  edition,  or  verfion 
of  The  Old  Teilament  into  the  Britifh 
tongue,  till  above  twenty  years  after 
this  publication  of  the  New.  This 
muft  feem  extraordinary ;  and  we  can 
not  but  be  furprifed  at  fuch  a  delay, 
at  fuch  an  inftance  of  non-compliance 
with  an  Aft  of  Parliament. 

FOR  the  honour  of  the  Bifhops  of 
that  time  in  Wales  I  would  hope,  and 
from  an  expreffion  ufed  by  Salefbury 
above  I  might  conclude,  that  this  delay 
did  riot  proceed  from  any  want  of  dif- 
pofition  in  them  to  promote  and  forward 
this  good,  this  neceffary  work.  For 
the  credit  of  my  country  I  would  hope, 

and 
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and  from  the  little  I  know  of  the  hiftory 
of  that  period  I  believe,  that  this  delay 
did  not  proceed  from  want  of  perfons 
of  fkill  and  ability,  at  that  time  among 
the  Welfh,  to  undertake  and  execute 
a  work  of  this  kind.  And  for  the 
honour  of  ftill  greater  folks  I  could  wifli 
fuch  a  non-compliance  may  not  have 
proceeded  from  want  of  fufficient  time 
allowed,  or  from  any  other  want  of 
proper  and  neceffary  provifion  made, 
for  the  due  and  timely  execution  of  it. 

I  have  however  fome  fufpicions  that 
all  here  was  not  as  it  ought  to  have 
been,  and  let  it  affect  whom  it  may, 
I  fliall  lay  my  fufpicions  before  the 
Reader;  and  as  this  will  be  done  with 
fubmiffion  to  the  judgment  of  others, 
and  with  due  deference  to  all  proper 
Authority,  it  is  prefumed  I  (hall  nei 
ther  deferve  nor  incur  blame, 

NOT  to  infift  on  the  peculiarity  of 
appointing,  for  the  examination  and 
perufal  of  this  verfion,  five  gentlemen, 
who  were  to  do  it,  in  virtue  of  their 

offices : 
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offices;  who  may  have  often,  if  not 
generally,  been  all  Englifh,  but  perhaps 
were  never  all  together  Welfh,  or  matters 
of  the  Welfn  Language :  not  to  infift, 
I  fay,  on  this  very  peculiar  appoint 
ment  ;  my  firft  doubt  refpects  the  time^ 
allowed  by  the  Statute  for  undertaking 
and  completing  this  bufinefs.  This  was 
between  three  and  four  years. 

THE  translating  and  printing  of  the 
whole  of  Luther's  German  Bible  took 
up  from  1522  to  1532  (k). 

THE  tranflators  of  the  above  men 
tioned  Britifh  New  Teftament  allure  us, 
that  it  was  done  with  diligence,  that 
is,  with  all  expedition  poffible;  yet  it 
was  not  finifhed  and  publifhed,  in  lefs 
than  four  or  five  years'  time. 

THE  Englifh  Tranflation  of  what  is 
called  Parker's,  or  the  Bifhop's  Bible, 
was  begun  in  1559;  but  ^  was  not 
finifhed  till  1568.  Bifliop  Burnet  fays 
indeed  that  it  was  printed  in  1561. 
But  that  is  a  miftake,  as  may  be  known 

from 

(k)  Le  Long.  Biblioth.  Sac.  vol.  ii.  p.  201. 
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from  Lewis's  Hiftory  of  the  Tranfla- 
tions  of  the  Bible  into  Englifh  (1).  And 

KING  James's  new  verfion  of  the 
Englifh  Bible  was  ordered  as  early  as 
1604;  but  it  was  not  completed  and 
publifhed  till  1613  (m). 

BOTH  thefe  verfions,  it  fhould  be 
remembered,  were  not,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  new  tranflations,  but  only  revifi- 
ons  or  corrections  of  former  verfions ; 
yet  they  took  up  each  of  them  (as 
did  alfo  Luther's)  nine  or  ten  years, 
ere  they  were  completed.  But  accord 
ing  to  the  above  Statute,  The  whole 
Bible,  confifting  of  the  New  Teftament 
and  the  Old,  and  very  probably  the 
Apocrypha,  together  with  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  and  the  Adminiftration 
of  the  Sacraments,  is  to  be  tranflated 
for  the  firft  time  into  the  Britifh  or 
Welfli  Tongue;  is  to  be  viewed  and 
perufed  by  five  different  perfons ;  is  to 

be 

(I)  Lewis's  Hift.  of  Engl.  Tranf.  p.  240. 
(m)  Ibid,  p.  yy£  3/O. 
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be  printed,  to  be  bound,  and  to  be  fet 
up  in  every  church  in  the  country,  in 
the  fpace  of  four,  if  not  of  three  years. 

IN  this  prefent  Century,  the  bare 
printing  of  the  Bible  in  that  language 
has  taken  up  as  much,  if  not  more 
time.  The  edition  of  1746  was  begun 
in  17435  and  the  edition  of  1718  was 
fet  about  in  1714. 

SUPPOSE  the  time  allowed  by  the 
Statute  to  have  been  fufficient  for  the 
purpofe;  liufpeft  there  are  here  other 
omijjiom  or  negleffs  of  feveral  things 
neceffary  for  accompiifhing  this  bufmefs ; 
which  neglefts  or  omiffions  might  not 
only  have  thus  procraftinated  and  de 
ferred  it,  but  have  even  prevented  it's 
being  effefted. 

FOR  the  due  performance  of  our 
Englifh  verfions,  with  care  and  expe 
dition,  a  regular  plan  .  is  laid  down, 
—  the  whole  Bible  is  divided  into  feveral 
portions ;  a  certain  number  of  perfons, 
almoft  a  Septuagint,  of  known  learn 
ing  and  abilities,  are  appointed  by  name 

to 
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to  undertake  and  execute  the  work; 
their  table  and  other  necefTary  expences, 
while  employed  (eftimated  at  above  One 
Thoufand  Marks,  near  Seven  Hundred 
Pounds  (n),  the  table,  I  fay,  and  other 
neceffary  expences  of  thefe  tranflators 
are  defrayed  by  the  Publick;  and  from 
the  beginning  orders  are  iffued  out  by 
His  Majefty*  that  they  be  fpeedily  and 
amply  rewarded  with  the  firft  Parfon- 
ages,  Prebends,  or  other  goodly  Livings, 
which  fliould  become  vacant  (o).  But 
here  no  fuch  provifion  is  made.  Nothing 
of  this  kind  feems  to  have  been  thought 
of.  No  royal  mandates  are  iffued  out. 
No  care  taken  for  rewarding  or  fup- 
porting  the  perfons  employed.  No 
divifion  of  Scripture  or  parcelling  it 
out  among  a  certain  number  of  perfons. 
No  plan  at  all  laid  down.  No  appoint 
ment  of  any  one  perfon  to  undertake 
the  whole  or  any  Part  of  it.  It  is 

-ordered, 

(n)  Wilkins,  Concil.  Mag,  Brit.  vol.  iv.  p.  408. 
(o)  Ibid.  p.  407, 
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U,  cieru/ ordered, —  it  is  ordered  to  be  done,  but 
A  unfortunately  'by  Nobody. 

IT  may  be  faid,  that  thefe  things 
are  left  to  the  care  and  direftion  of  the 
Welfh  Bifhops,  and  ought  to  have  been 
provided  and  regulated  by  them.  They 
are>  fays  the  Statute,  for  the  foul's 
health  of  the  flocks  committed  to  their 
charge,  to  take  fuch  Order  among  tbem- 
Jefoes,  that  this  may  be  done ;  that  is, 
They  are  to  meet  and  confult  together, 
They  are  to  nominate  and  appoint 
proper  perfons  to  undertake  this  affair, 
They  are  to  require  and  enjoin  them 
to  do  it,  They  are  to  view  and  perufe 
the  tranflation,  when  it  is  done ;  and 
if  it  appears  to  be  right,  they  are  to 
approve  and  allow  it,  and  then  get  it 
put  to  the  prefs  and  publiflied.  But, 

IT  fhould  be  confidered,  with  what 
fund  and  at  whofe  expence  all  this  is 
to  be  accomplifhed.  How  are  the  Bi- 
fliops  to  engage  and  prevail  upon  able 
and  fufficient  perfons  to  undertake  it  ? 
How  are  the  tranflators  to  be  maintained 

and 
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and  fupported,  while  they  are  employed  ? 
Or,  How  are  they  to  be  paid  and  re 
warded  afterwards  ?  Who  is  to  defray 
the  expence  of  the  prefs  and  publica 
tion,  and  other  expences  neceflarily  to 
be  incurred,  before  the  Book  can  be 
ready  for  the  ufe  of  the  Publick  ? 

IT    ihould    be   remembered    likewifc, 
what  is  the  penalty  to  be  inflicted  on 
the  Bifhops,  in  cafe  they  did  not  chocfe 
to  do  all,    or  any  of  thefe  things.     Is 
it   Degradation?    Is    it   Deprivation   of 
their  Livings  ?    Is  it  the  Lofs  of  their 
Eftates,  or  any  confiderable  part  of  their 
Property?     No.      It  is   no  fuch   thing. 
It  is  a  fmall,    a  trifling  penalty.     It  is 
a  fine  of  Forty    Pounds    each,     which 
they  muft  pay  in  cafe  of  non-perform 
ance.      And   what   mart  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  performing  what  is  enafted  ? 
Why,    a  much  greater  Sum  expended, 
which,  for  ought  appears  to  the  contrary, 
muft  all  come  out  of  their  own  pockets. 
.SUPPOSE  any  five  perfons,  at  this  day 
in  the  Kingdom,  required  by  the  greateft 

Authority 
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Authority  on  earth  to  fee  any  thing 
executed  of  a  fimilar  kind,  or  to  take 
Juch  Crdcr  among  thewjefoes,  that  fuch  a 
thing  may  be  done,  or  elfe  to  forfeit 
Forty  Pounds  apiece ;  —  would  they  not 
much  fooner  lay  down  their  forfeit 
money,  than  engage  in  an  affair,  which 
would  coft  each  of  them  fome  Hun 
dreds  ?  Juft  a  century  from  this  time, 
when  the  prefent  Statute  came  to  be 
re-enacted  by  the  Acl  /o^  Uniformity 
with  a  particular  view  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer;  this  claufe  of  the 
penalty  was  wholly  omitted  as  inade 
quate,  improper,  or  trifling. 

WHEN  I  confider  thefe  things,  my 
wonder  ceafes  at  the  delay  in  this  cafe ; 
and  I  am  almoft  tempted  to  afcribe  the 
verfion  and  publication  of  the  Bible  in 
the  language  of  Wales,  —  not  to  the 
authority  or  efficacy  of  the  Statute,  in 
that  cafe  made  and  provided,  but  to 
the  good  difpofition,  to  the  generofity, 
to  the  zeal  and  activity  of  particular, 
of  private  perfons. 

Two 
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Two  or  three  of  thefe  worthy  pa 
triots  and  benefaftors  to  their  country 
have  been  named  already.  The  firft  of 
thefe,  Huet,  is  only  guefled  at,  and 
little  known.  «  Davies  was  a  confeffor 

*  and  an  exile  for  his  religion,    in  the 
c  reign  of  Queen  Mary ;  he  was  reftored 
c  to  his   country    on    the    acceflion   of 

<  Queen    Elizabeth,     and    made    fuc- 
c  ceffively  Bifhop  of  St.  Afaph  and  St. 

<  David  (p).      Salefbury   was    a  private 
c  gentleman   of   an   eminent  family  in 
c  Denbighfhire,  of  liberal  education,  for 
c  a  time  at  the  Univerfity,  then  at  fome 

*  of  the  Inns  of  Court  near  London ; 
c  author  of  feveral   treatifes   in   Welfli 
c  and    for    promoting    that    language  5 

<  much  meriting,    fays   Wood,    of  the 

<  church  and  of  the  Britifh  tongue  (q).' 
THE  next  perfon  concerned,  in  doing 

his  country  and  the  church  this  fignal 

fervice,    was   William   Morgan,    D.  D. 

C  Vicar 

(p)  Wood  Athene  Oxon,  vol.  i.  p,  202. 
(q)  It»id,  vol.  i.  p.  153. 
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Vicar  of  Llann  Rhaiadr  in  Denbighfhire, 
promoted  in    1595  to  the  See  of  Lan- 
dafF,   tranflated   to  St.  Afaph  in    i6or, 
and  in    1604  to  a  better  place.      This 
gentleman    for  the  firft  time  fince  the 
Reformation  tranflated,  at  leaft  had  the 
principal  hand  in  tranflating,  the  whole 
Old  Teftament,  and  alfo  the  Apocrypha, 
into  Wclfti ;  he  likewife  revifed  and  cor- 
refted  the  former  verfion  of  the   New 
Teftament,    and    had    them    well    and 
handfomely  printed  together,  by  Chrif- 
topher  and  Robert  Barker,    in  the  ever 
memorable  year  of  1588.     One  copy  of 
this  book  he  prefented  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Weftminfter,    in  return  for 
the  civilities  which  he  had  received  from 
that   Learned  Body,    particularly    from 
Dean  Goodman.     It  yet  remains  in  their 
Library.     It  is  printed  in  folio    and  on 
black  letter  ;  it  contains  the  Old  Teftament  y 
the  Apocrypha,    and  the   New  Teftament ; 
//  has   contents  prefixed  to   each   chapter; 
it  is  diftinguijhed  into  verfes  throughout; 
it  has  fome  marginal  references  ;  has  pre 
fixed 
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jixed  to  it  a  Latin  dedication  to  Queen 
Elizabeth;  has  a  calendar,  one  or  two 
tables  be/ides  ;  and,  like  the  preceding  Teft- 
ament,  it  is  numbered  not  by  pages,  but 
by  leaves,  which  amount  to  555. 

How  Morgan  came  to  undertake  this 
bufmefs  doth  not  appear.     He  doth  not 
feem  to   have  been  employed  in   it  by 
Authority.     He  doth  not  feem  to  have 
been  nominated  by  the  Bifliops,   com- 
miffioners    for    this    affair.      It   fhould 
rather  feem,  that  he  engaged  in  it  fpon- 
taneoufly,    or  influenced    only    by   the 
ufefulnefs  Sapfneceffity  of  the  work,  and 
by  the  wifhes  and  prayers  of  the  good 
people  of  the  land.     This  may  be  in 
ferred,  I  prefume,  from  the  preface  or 
dedication  to   his   Bible.      He  is   quite 
filent    as    to    any   order    or   injunction 
upon  him,    for  this  purpofe;    he   fays 
nothing  of  his  being  appointed  by  the 
Bifliops  his  Superiors,  as  Salcfbury  does 
in  his  dedication  to  the  Queen. 

IT  doth  not  appear  when,  that  is,  in 

what  year,   he  undertook  and  fet  about 

c  2  this 
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this  tranflation.     We  have  no  reafon  to 
think,    that    he   began    foon    after  the 
ena£ting  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Statute, 
or  that  he  fet  out  with  the  tranflators 
of  the  New  Teftament.     It  is  probable, 
that  he  had  done  nothing  about  it,  till 
a  long   while   after  the    publication   of 
their  verfion.     He  had  not  done  much, 
if   any   thing,    in   it,     before  Whitgift 
was    made   Archbifhop   of  Canterbury. 
This  I  infer  from  the  above  dedication. 
He  would  have  funk,    he  fays,    under 
his  difficulties  and  difcouragements ;  he 
would  have  thrown  up  and  relinquifhed 
the  whole  ;  or  he  would  have  brought 
to  the  prefs  and  publiflied  only  the  five 
Books  of  Mofes,    had  it  not  been  for 
the  Archbifliop's  fupport  and  encourage 
ment.     This  is  not  the  language  of  a 
perfon,  retained  and  employed  by  men 
in  power.     It   is   the  language   of  one 
who  had   engaged   himfelf  freely,    and 
who  had  it  in  his  own  option  to  per- 
fevere  or  not.     And  it  {hows  too,  that 
he  had  not  done  much  before  1583,  when 
Whitgift  was  promoted  to  Lambeth. 

NEITHER 


I 
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NEITHER  doth  it  fully  appear,  what 
affiftance  or  aflbciates  he  had  in  this 
work.  It  may  feem  an  undertaking, 
too  laborious  and  tedious  for  one  man. 
Three  perfons  were  employed  in  tranf- 
lating  the  New  Teftament,  though  fome 
parts  of  that  had  been  tranflated  before ; 
I  mean  the  Epiftles  and  Gofpels,  printed 
in  Edward  the  Sixth's  reign,  which  very 
probably  were  incorporated  into  the  firft 
edition  of  the  Teftament,  and  perhaps 
may  be  the  part  of  it,  undlftingwjhed  by 
verfes.  The  Old  Teftament  has  the 
Apocrypha  connefted  with  it  5  by  itfelf 
it  is  a  much  larger  book ;  and  the  origi 
nal  language  of  it  is  lefs  generally 
imderftood.  The  tranflation  of  it  muft 
be  a  work  of  more  time  and  difficulty. 
It  is  probable  therefore,  that  Morgan 
was  only  a  Principal  in  this  bufmefs, 
to  whom  others  fliould  be  added  as 
aflbciates  ^Tafliftants.  But  who  thefe 
affiftants  were  may  not  be  fully  known  $ 
and  it  is  ftill  lefs  known,  what  they 
did, 

C  3  WOOD 
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WOOD  tells  us  (r),  that  he  was  aided 
by  Dr.  Rd.  Parry,  afterwards  Bilhop 
of  St.  Afaph.  But  that  I  imagine  to 
be  a  miftake,  occafioned  by  the  part 
Parry  afted,  above  thirty  years  after, 
on  a  fecond  verfion  or  edition  of  the 
Welfh  Bible,  However  that  be,  Morgan 
himfelf  fays  nothing  of  Parry;  tho'  he 
has  taken  care  to  mention  and  to  make 
due  acknowledgements  to  feveral  gentle 
men,  his  worthy  patrons  or  afliftants. 
Thefe  were  the  Archbifhop  of  Canter 
bury  before  named ;  the  Bifhops  of  St. 
Afaph  and  Bangor  (Dr.  Hughes  and 
Dr.  Bellot  I  fuppofe)  Dr.  Gabriel  Good 
man,  Dean  of  Weftminfter  ;  Dr.  David 
Powel,  a  Dignitary,  fays  Wood,  in  one 
of  the  Cathedrals  in  Wales  (s) ;  Mr. 
Edmund  Pryfe,  Archdeacon  of  Meri 
oneth,  author  of  the  Welfh  Pfalms  in 
metre  $  and  Mr.  Rd.  Vaughan,  Reftor 
then  of  Lutterworth,  afterwards  Bifliop 
of  Bangor,  of  Chefter,  and  of  London. 

THESE 

(r)  Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  i.  p.  727. 
(s)  Ibid.  vol.  I.  p.  245, 
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THESE  gentlemen  encouraged  and 
fupported  our  tranflator  in  his  work  ; 
they  abetted  and  affifted  him ;  of  em 
tulerunt)  fays  he,  non  contemnendam.  They 
granted  him  free  accefs  to  t;heir  libraries, 
which  muft  be  of  confiderable  advan 
tage.  They  perufed  and  examined  his 
veriion.  They  revifed  and  corredled  it 
for  him.  While  attending  the  prefs, 
he  lived  with  the  Dean  of  Weftminfter ; 
qui>  as  he  tells  us,  relegenti  mi  hi  it  a 
adfuit  affiduus,  ut  et  labore  et  conjilio 
me  plurimum  adjuverit.  Thefe  particu 
lars  are  known  from  Morgan's  dedication 
of  his  book,  where  he  makes  the  moft 
honourable  mention  of  his  chief  patrons 
and  affociates.  One  would  have  ex- 
pe£ted  to  fee,  in  this  lift,  the  name  of 
Salefbury  j  perhaps  he  was  dead  by  this 
time,  as  was  alfo  Bifhop  Davies.  Dr, 
John  Davies,  we  know,  had  fome  hand 
in  this  verfion.  And  fo  might  fome 
other  perfons,  whofe  names,  for  reafons 
unknown  to  us,  may  not  have  been  here 
inferted. 

C  4  THUS, 
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THUS,  after  a  long  delay  of  near  thirty 
years,  was  the  Holy  Bible  tranflated  into 
the  Britifh  or  Welfh  tongue  ;  thus  it 
was  printed  and  publifhed  for  the  firft 
time  in  that  language,  and  the  intention 
of  the  Statute,  enafted  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  at  length  accomplifhed ;  which 
intention  after  all  makes  no  provifion, 
but  for  places  of  publick  worfhip,  but 
for  the  chapels  and  churches  through 
out  Wales.  A  very  fcanty,  a  very  poor 
provifion  furely  for  a  Reformed,  a  Pro- 
teftant  country.  It  provides  only  for 
the  church,  that  is,  for  one  houfe  in 
a  parifh,  and  that  a  houfe  hardly  ever 
frequented  by  all  the  inhabitants,  and, 
in  common,  not  frequented  above  once 
in  a  week  by  any  of  them. 

How  far  the  prefent  publication 
proved  an  adequate  fupply,  even  in 
this  refpeft,  may  be  doubtful ;  and  can 
not  be  precifely  determined,  without 
knowing  the  number  of  places,  appro 
priated  to  religious  worfhip  in  Wales, 
and  the  number  of  Bibles  printed  at 

this 
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this    time.      The    number    of    parifh 
churches    in   that    country  is   fuppofed 
to   be   about  eight    hundred  (t).      Add 
to  thefe  at  random  the  chapels  of  eafe, 
and   the  churches,    cathedral   and   col 
legiate;    and    the   whole   number    may 
amount  to  nine  hundred  or  a  thoufand. 
But  I  much  queftion  whether  this  pub 
lication  was  numerous  enough  to  fupply 
fo    many    places.       The    lame    caufes, 
which   procraitinated    and   delayed    the 
verfion,  might  alfo  cramp  and  leflen  the 
impreffion ;  and  render  it  fmall,  fcanty, 
and    inadequate    even    to    the    publick 
wants  of  the  country. 

IMPRESSIONS  of  books  in  general 
were  not  at  that  period  fo  numerous 
as  they  are  at  prefent,  when  reading 
is  much  more  in  fafhion.  I  remember 
to  have  read  fomewhere,  that  Grafton 
the  Printer,  when  foliciting  an  exclu- 
five  Charter  to  vend  Englifh  Bibles, 
made  ufe  of  this  plea  ;  —  That  he  had, 

at 

(t)  Walker  fays,  965.  Sufferings  of  clergy,  p.  166. 
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at    a  great    expence,     printed    a   large 
impreffion    of    that    book,    confifting  of 
fifteen  hundred  copies.     If  fifteen  hundred 
Bibles   were   reckoned  a   large  number 
for  England  5  half  that  number,  a  quar 
ter  of  that  number,  might  be  thought  a 
very  large  impreffion  for  Wales;    and 
if  fo,  if  only  five  or  fix  hundred  copies 
were    printed    off  at   this   time,    there 
might,  and,  notwithftanding  this  fupply, 
there  would   be  a  great   many  chapels 
and  churches  in  that  country  yet  defti- 
tute  of  Welfli  Bibles.     We  may  imagine 
that  the  provifion  now  made  was  ade 
quate  to  the  number  of  places  intended 
to  be  fupplied;   becaufe  that  feems  to 
be  required  by  law  5    and  becaufe  it  is 
right   it   fliould   be  fo.      But   this  will 
not  follow,    any  more  than  it  follows, 
that  the  tranflation  and  impreffion  itfelf 
was  finiflied  by  the  ift  of  March,  1566; 
becaufe  it  is  ordered  by  Parliament  that 
it  fliould  be.     But  however  thefe  things 
may   have   been  3    let  the   provifion    of 
this  time   have  been  adequate  or  not; 

this 
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this  verfion  has  fmce  received  confider- 
able  alterations. 

THE  tranflation  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment  printed  in  the  edition  of  1588 
had  been  made,  as  we  have  feen,  by 
Salefbury  and  Davies ;  and  only  revifed 
and  corrected  by  Morgan.  For  fome 
reafon  or  other,  Morgan  revifed  and 
corrected  it  again ;  and  it  was  ready  for 
the  prefs,  when  he  died  in  1604  (u). 
Whether  he  intended  to  have  the  whole 
Bible  reprinted  $  and  in  that  cafe  that 
was  his  intention  ;  whether  he  propofed 
only  a  further  fupply  for  the  churches, 
or  a  more  general  provifion  for  the 
country,  is  and  probably  muft  be  for 
ever  unknown;  and  it  is  likevvife  un 
known,  whether  this  corrected  verfion 
of  the  New  Teftament  was  ever  pub- 
lifhed  or  not.  But, 

IN  the  reign  of  James  the  Firft,  the 
tranflation  of  the  New,  together  with 
that  of  the  Old  Teftament,  underwent 

the 

(u)  Ames  Typogr.  Antiq.  p.  435. 
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the  examination  and  correftion  of  Dr. 
Richard  Parry,  Morgan's  fucceflbr  in 
the  See  of  St.  Afaph.  The  alterations 
made  in  confequence  of  this  examina 
tion  feem  to  have  been  confiderable 
enough  to  juftify  us,  ihould  we  call, 
what  was  then  publifhed,  a  new  verfion 
of  the  Bible  into  Welfh  5  as  King  James, 
and  the  perfons  employed  by  him,  in 
the  Englifh  impreffion  of  about  this 
time,  call  their  corrections  and  altera 
tions  a  new  tranflation  of  the  Bible 
into  Englifh. 

THIS  correfted  or  new  verfion  of  the 
Britifh  Bible  is  much  the  fame  with 
that  in  ufe  at  this  day.  It  may  be 
deemed  the  ftandard  tranflation  for  that 
language,  as  King  James's  Verfion  is 
confidered  with  regard  to  the  Englifh. 
It  was  printed  in  London  by  Norton 
and  Bill,  printers  to  his  Majefty,  in  the 
year  1620.  The  copy  of  this  impreffion 
prefented  to  the  King  is  now  in  that 
noble  repofitory  of  antiquities  and  cu- 
riofities,  the  Britifh  Mufeum.  It  is  a 

large 
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large  handfome  folio ;  it  is  printed  on  black 
letter ;  it  is  divided  like  the  former  edition ; 
it  has  large  contents  of  chapters,   and  the 
references  of  King  James  s  Bible  in   the 
margin  ;    the  Jheets  of  the  Old  Teftament 
and    Apocrypha   run   E  e  e  e  3  ;    and  the 
Jheets    of  (he   New  Teftament   run   Y  2  ; 
it  has  prefixed  to    it   a   calendar   and  a 
Latin  dedication  facro-fanttce  et  individua 
Trinitati,    &c.    and  to  King   "James ;    in 
which  the  Editor  gives  us  fome  account 
of  the  edition,  and  of  his  inducements 
to  undertake  it. 

HE  took  confiderable  liberties,  he 
there  tells  us,  with  the  former  tranf- 
lation ;  varying  and  altering  it,  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  it  might  feem  doubtful, 
whether  the  verfion  by  him  now  pub- 
liflied  fhould  be  reckoned  Parry's,  or 
his  predeceflbrs.  c  Qucedam?  fays  he, 
*  cum  prczcefforis  laude  retlnui  \  quadam 
c  in  Dei  nomine  mutavi  atque  fie  compegi ; 
€  ut  et  hie  fit  ap$i$o%8p£vav  tsro&^sifyfjw9 
c  et  dittu  fit  difficile,  num  vetus  an  nova, 
c  Morgani  an  mea>  dicendafit  <oerfio.' 

His 
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His  inducements  or  motives  for  un 
dertaking  this  publication,  he  adds  in 
the  following  remarkable  words  :  c  Bibliis 
c  in  plerifque  apud  no 3  Ecckjiis,  aut  defi- 
c  cientibus  aut  iritis  \  et  ncmine^  quantum 
c  ego  audire  potui,  de  excudendis  novis 
c  cogitante  ;  id  pro  virile  conatus  fum  in 

*  Britannic  a  Bibliorum  ^erfione^  quod  ft- 

*  liciter  fattum  eft  in  Anglicand?     That 
is,  the  former  impreffion  of  the  Bible 
being  exhaufted,    and  plerijque  apud  nos 
Ecclefiisy  many  or  mojl  of  our  churches 
being   either    without   any,    or   having 
only  worn   out   and   imperfefl  copies; 
and   nobody,    as  far  as   I  could  learn, 

fo  much  as  thinking  of  a  republication ; 
—  in  thefe  circumftances  of  this  matter, 
and  induced  by  thefe  confiderations,  I 
fet  about  revifing  our  tranflationj  and, 
as  had  been  lately  done  for  England, 
about  providing  a  fupply  for  the  wants 
of  my  country,  by  a  new  edition  of 
the  Bntifh  Bible,  in  a  better  and  more 
correct  verfion. 

WHEN 
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WHEN   I  firft  heard   of  this  edition, 
printed    but   a    little   while   after    King 
James  had  had  the  Scriptures  tranflated 
anew   into  Englifh,    from   the   original 
Hebrew  and  Greek,    and  publifhed  for 
a  more  corre6t  and  more  perfect  Englifh 
ftandard;    when   I   heard   of  this  cor 
rection    and   new    edition   of  the    fame 
book  in  the  Welfh  tongue;  I  made  no 
doubt    but    this    muft    have    proceeded 
from  the  care  of  Government,  and  had 
been  particularly   planned  and  ordered 
by  his   Majefty.      How   much   muft    I 
therefore  have  been  furprifed  on  find 
ing,    from  what  is  quoted  above,    that 
this   was   fo   far   from    being   the   cafe, 
that,    it  feems,    nobody   had"  fo   much  as 
thought  of  fuch  a  thing ;  that  Parry  was 
entirely  a  volunteer  in  this  affair,    in 
duced  to  undertake  it  merely  from  the 
confideration  of  the  abfolute  wants  and 
neceffities  of  his  country.     Many,  if  not 
mojl9     of    the    churches    were    without 
Bibles ;    and  we  may  reft  aflfured  there 
were  none  elfewhere.     Yet  no  provifion 

is 
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is  made,  or  likely  to  be  made  for  their 
fupply,  but  for  the  voluntary,  but  for 
the  fpontaneous  undertaking  of  this 
truly  Proteftant  and  very  Venerable 
Bifliop. 

DR,  John  Davies,  the  learned  author 
of  Diftionarium  Latino  -  Britannicum, 
was  Chaplain  to  the  above  Bifhop.  In 
1621,  the  year  after  the  date  of  Parry's 
Bible,  Davies  publifhed  in  Latin  his 
Grammar  for  the  Britifh  tongue.  He 
dedicated  his  book  to  the  Bifliop  his 
patron.  In  the  preface  to  that  book 
he  tells  us,  that  for  above  thirty  years 
he  had  fpent  much  of  his  time  in 
ftudying  the  language  of  his  own  coun 
try,  and  had  fome  concern  in  both  the 
verfions  of  the  Bible  into  it.  c  Utrique 
*  S.  S.  Bibliorum  Interpreti  Brit,  indig- 
c  nus  fui  adminifter*  Thus  modeftly 
doth  he  fpeak  of  himfelf.  Others  fpeak 
of  him  in  a  different  (train  :  c  In 
4  Bibliorum  (Brit an.  fci  licet)  ultima  et 
c  emendatd  editione,  Joannes  Davies  peru- 
«  tilem  impendit  operam,  fays  a  Chan 
cellor 
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cellor   of  St.  Afaph  and   Bangor,    few- 
years  after  this  time  (v). 

HE  was  therefore  affifting  to  both  our 
principal  Biblical   tranflators.     He  had 
a  confiderable  ihare  in  the  fecond  ver- 
fion  and   edition    of-  the   Welfli   Bible, 
and  ought  not  to  be  omitted  in  an  at 
tempt  to  refcue  from  oblivion  and  darknefs 
the  memory  and  names  of  the  perfons  con 
cerned  in  it.      He   feems  to  have  been 
eminently  fitted  for  fuch  a  work.     He 
was  a   thorough  matter  of   the  Britilh 
tongue.     «  He  was  efteemed,  fays  Wood, 
well  verfed  in  the  hiftory  and  antiqui 
ties  of  his  own  nation,  well  verfed  in 
the   Greek   and   Hebrew   languages,    a 
moft  exaft  critick,  an  indefatigable  per- 
fon,   and  well  acquainted  with  curious 
and  rare  authors  (w).' 

ALL  fubfequent  impreflions  have,    in 

general,    accorded  with  this  edition  of 

D  1620. 

(r)  Dia.  Lat.  Brit,  inter  Encom.  Marg, 
(w)  Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  i.  p.  597. 
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1620.     There  may  be  fome  fmall  varia 
tions,  but  they  are  not  material :  they 
affeft  the  fize,   the  letter,  or  the  paper 
(tho'  here  we  have  very  little  variety) 
they  affea  the  fpelling,    or  the  change 
in  the  initials  of  words,   which  in  this 
language  is   remarkable;     they   refpeft 
fupplementary  words,    or   the  printing 
in  capitals    fuch    words    as    anfwer  to 
Jehovah,  to  Lord,  to  God,  &c.  printed 
in  capitals  in  Englifh;   or  they  refpeft 
readings  and  references  in  the  margin, 
or  the  divifion  of  chapters  into  para 
graphs.      Some  editions  have  the  year 
of  the  world  printed  at  the  top,  or  the 
fide  of  the  page ;  fome  add  maps,  chro 
nological  tables,    and  tables   of  coins, 
weights  and  meafures,    Hebrew,   Greek 
and  Roman ;  —  to  adapt  the  book  to 
the  Liturgy,  fome  mark  the  pfalms  for 
the  day  of  the  month,  and  for  morning 
and  evening  fervice;    and  likewife  the 
chapters    appointed    for    morning    and 
evening    leflons,     throughout    the    Old 
Teftament.    In  thefe  and  fuch  like  in- 

fiances 
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ftances  there  may  be  fome  variations  j 
but  in  other  refpedh,  and  in  general, 
all  impreffions  fince  have  been  only 
tranfcripts,  or  copies,  of  the  verfion  and 
edition  of  1620. 

THERE  has  been  but  one  more  folio 
impreflion  of  this  book.  It  came  out 
in  1690,  feventy  years  after  this  time. 
It  was  printed  at  Oxford,  not  like  the 
former  on  black  letter,  but  on  a  com 
mon,  or  good  Roman  charafter ;  other- 
wife  it  is  fo  fimilar  as  not  to  need  a 
particular  defcription.  This  is  fome- 
times  called  Bifhop  Lloyd's  Bible;  and 
it  is  fuppofed  that  he  had  fome  concern 
in  it's  publication.  He  is,  I  find,  the 
author  of  the  chronology,  and  of  many 
of  the  references,  printed  in  moft  of 
our  Englifh  Bibles,  particularly  the 
Quarto  ones  (x).  This  chronology  and 
thefe  references  are  added,  I  am  told, 
to  this  edition  of  the  Welfh  Bible. 
What  elfe  it  has  of  the  learned  Bilhop's, 
D  2  I 

(x)  Biogr.  Brit,  Lloyd,  F. 
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I  cannot  find.  The  condu6l  of  the 
impreffion,  if  my  information  is  right, 
was  intruded  with  Mr.  Pierce  Lewis, 
an  Anglefey  gentleman,  then  at  Jefus 
College,  who  it  is  faid  has  difcharged 
his  truft  accurately  and  well  (y). 

THE  quantity  of  books  in  any  of 
thefe  folio  impreflions  is  not  known. 
They  were  principally,  if  not  folely, 
intended  for  publick  worfhip  ;  and,  for 
various  reafons,  I  fliould  imagine  the 
number  of  copies  printed  never  much 
exceeded,  if  it  equalled,  the  number  of 
churches.  But  I  fhall  difmifs,  perhaps 
full  late,  this  part  of  my  fubjeft,  and 
proceed  to  give  fome  account  of  the 
oftavo  editions  of  the  fame  book. 

FOR  upwards  of  feventy  years,  from 
the  fettlement  of  the  Reformation  by 
(^Elizabeth  ;  for  near  one  hundred  years, 
from  Britain's  feparation  from  the 

Church 

(y)  MS.  Account,  penes  R.  Morris,  of  the  Navy 
Office,  Efq. 
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Church  of  Rome,  there  were  no  Bibles 
in  Wales,  but  only  in  the  cathedrals  or 
in  the  parijh  churches  and  chapels,  There 
was  no  provifion  made  for  the  country, 
or  for  the  people  in  general ;  as  if  they 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  word  of 
God,  at  leaft  no  farther  than  they  might 
hear  it,  in  their  attendance  on  publick 
worfhip,  once  in  the  week.  This  is 
aftcnifhing  ! 

THE  Bible  itfelf  may  be  reckoned  a 
much  more  ufeful  book  in  the  fmaller 
than  in  the  larger  fize.  In  folio  it  is 
expenfive,  it  is  bulky,  it  is  heavy  and 
unmanageable,  and  not  very  convenient 
even  for  churches.  A  quarto  would  be 
much  more  handy  for  this  purpofe;  that 
is  the  fize  generally  ufed  in  the  churches 
in  Holland;  if  1  miftake  not,  that  is 
the  fize  moft  commonly  ufed  in  the 
Englifh  cathedrals,  and  in  the  Royal 
and  many  other  chapels.  In  the  fmaller 
fize  it  is  moft  read,  and  comes  into  moft 
hands.  It  is  beft  adapted  to  the  ufe 
of  individuals,  of  fchools,  of  families, 
D  3  and 
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and  of  many  places,  appropriated  for 
publick  worfhip.  I  fuppofe  there  may 
be  twenty  times  the  number  printed  in 
oftavo  and  under,  to  what  there  is 
printed  in  folio.  Bibles,  in  oftavo  and 
under,  become  portable  and  convenient 
for  the  pocket,  and  they  become  at  the 
fame  time  cheaper  and  more  reafonable. 
THE  honour  of  providing  for  the 
firft  time  a  fupply  of  this  kind  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Wales  is  due  to  one  or 
more  citizens  of  London ;  who,  from 
a  generous  and  noble  concern  for  the 
good  of  their  fellow-fubjefts,  procured 
at  their  own  expence  an  oftavo  im- 
preflion  of  the  Welfli  Bible  in  1630,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Firft. 

IT  gives  me  particular  pleafure  that 
I  can  mention  fome  of  thefe  perfons  by 
name ;  I  do  it  with  gratitude  and  great 
veneration  for  their  memory  >  and  I 
could  wifh  the  names  of  all  concerned 
might  be  recorded  with  honour,  and  had 
in  everlafting  remembrance.  It  was  a 

noble 
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noble  inftance  of  generality  and  pub- 
lick  fpirit;  tho'  it  is  neither  the  firft 
nor  the  only  inftance,  wherein  citizens 
of  London  have  taken  the  lead,  and 
fet  others  an  example,  worthy  the  imi 
tation  of  the  greateft  perfonages.  Should 
the  reader  have  an  opportunity,  let  him 
run  over  the  thirtieth  chapter  of  Stow's 
Survey  of  London,  and  fee  there  the 
noble  acts  of  it's  citizens.  If  that  lift 
were  continued  to  the  prefent  time,  I 
might  defy  the  world  to  produce  it's 
equal,  or  any  thing  near  it. 

THE  indefatigable  Mr.  Strype  tells 
us  (z),  that  Mr.  Rowland  Heylin,  an 
Alderman  of  London,  fprung  from 
Wales,  charitably  and  nobly,  at  his  own 
coft  and  charges,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Firft,  caufed 
the  Welfli  Bible  to  be  printed  in  a  more 
portable  bulk,  being  only  printed  in  a 
large  volume  before,  for  the  ufe  of 
churches.  The  firft  edition  in  a  port- 
D  4  able 

(z)  Survey  of  Lond.  vol.  2.  b.  5,  p4 142.  edit.  1720, 
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able  fize  is  the  edition  of  1630,  and 
muft  therefore  be  the  edition  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Strype,  and  uhderftood  by 
him  to  have  been  printed  at  the  fole 
charge  and  expence  of  that  worthy  Al 
derman.  Mr.  Strype  was  miftaken  in 
afcribing  this  matter  wholly  to  Mr.  Hey- 
lin.  Sir  Thomas  Middleton,  a  native 
of  Wales,  a  Magiftrate  alfo,  and  Al 
derman  of  London,  was  a  coadjutor, 
and  a  generous  contributor  to  this  good 
defign.  To  thefe  two  Aldermen,  the 
late  Rev.  Mr.  Griffith  Jones  joins  other 
citizens  of  London,  whofe  names  he 
wiflies  to  have  had,  but  had  not,  in 
his  power  to  mention -(a).  To  the  joint 
and  united  benevolence  and  liberality  of 
thefe  gentlemen,  Wales  is  indebted  for 
the  firft  impreffion  of  the  Bible,  in  a 
portable  bulk  and  of  a  fmall  price. 

In  the  year  1654,  there  was  a  fecond 
edition  of  this   Bible  in  oftavo,    con- 

fifting 

(a)  Welfh  Piety  for  1742. 
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fifting  of  fix  thoufand  copies.  This  is 
the  firft  account  we  have  met  with  of 
the  number  of  copies  contained  in  any 
impreffion.  For  this  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Charles  Edwards,  author  of  a 
Welfh  book,  called  Hanes  y  Ffjdd,  writ 
ten  in  the  laft  century,  feveral  times 
printed,  the  firft  time  with  an  Oxford 
Imprimatur y  Auguft  i,  1676.  Edwards 
doth  not  inform  us  to  whom  we  are 
particularly  obliged  for  this  very  con- 
fiderable  fupply,  as  it  muft  be  then 
deemed.  And  for  want  of  particular 
benefactors  to  whom  we  might  refer  it, 
I  have  fometimes  been  difpofed  to  amufe 
myfelf  with  afcribing  it  to  the  temper 
of  the  nation,  and  of  the  times  in  which 
it  was  granted. 

THIS  Bible  was  publiftied  in  the  year 
1654,  the  firft  year  of  the  protectorate 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  whofe  anceftors  are 
faid  to  have  come  from  Wales,  and 
whofe  family  name  is  faid  to  have  been 
originally  Williams.  At  this  period  the 
caft  of  the  times,  the  difpofition  of  the 

people. 
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people,  of  the  people  in  power,  and 
of  the  people  in  general,  was  religious. 
Attachment  to  fcripture  was  the  general 
profeffion.  Scripture  knowledge  was  in 
vogue;  and  fcripture  language,  the  lan 
guage  in  faihion.  Scripture  phrafes  are 
taken  up  and  applied  to  every  occafion 
and  event.  'The  Lord  of  Hofts—God  with 
#5— &c,  were  the  mottos  of  the  times, 
the  word  of  battle,  the  cry  of  armies, 
and  the  ftile  of  coins,  medals,  and  in- 
fcriptions,  Thefe  very  times  produced 
the  London  Pofyglott  Bible.  This  temper 
and  genius  of  the  people  produced  an 
Aft  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Go/pel  in 
Wales;  and  feveral  regulations  refpeft- 
Sng  religion.  No  wonder  then,  it  fhould 
alfo  produce  the  publication  of  the  Weljh 
Bible,  as  proper  and  neceflary  to  en 
force  and  eftablifh  their  own  aft  and 
regulations. 

IN  a  little  time  this  impreffion  was 
exhaufted ;  and  Bibles  became  fcarce  and 
dear.  Upon  inquiry  in  1674,  not  above 

twenty 
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twenty  copies  could  be  found  on  fale 
in  the  city  of  London ;  and  not  above 
thirty-two  to  be  purchafed  throughout 
England  and  Wales,     This   occafioned 
another  oftavo  edition,  which  came  out 
in  1678,  and  confifted  of  eight  thoufand 
copies,    by   much   the    moft  numerous 
impreflion  yet  publiihed ;  one  thoufand 
of  which  were  immediately  given  away 
among  the  poor;  and  the  reft  were  re- 
ferved  and  difpofed  in  proper  places,  to 
be  fold  at  four  {hillings  per  Bible  bound. 
THE  account  of  this   impreflion,    of 
the  number  of  books  it  contained,  and 
of  the   manner  of  difpofing   them,    is 
better  known,   and  probably  will  con 
tinue  to  be  more  generally  known,  than 
the   ftate  of  any  other  edition   of  the 
fame  book.     This  is  owing  to  the  me 
rited  reputation  and  fame  of  Archbifhop 
Tillotfon ;    among   whofe   works   there 
is  a  fermon  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Gouge,    who  had  a  principal   hand   in 
this  publication  of  the  Britifh  Bible. 

MR. 
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MR.   Gouge  was   a   moft  benevolent 
arid  generous  man.     Out  of  an  annual 
income  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
he  ufcd   to  give  away   one   hundred  a 
year  in  charity.     He  made  Wales  in  a 
particular    manner   the    object    of    his 
charitable  regards.  -When  between  fixty 
and   feventy  years  of  age,    he  ufed  to 
travel  into  that  country,    and  with  his 
own  hands  diftribute  his  bounty  among 
the  poor  and  indigent  inhabitants.     He 
fet   up   among  them  a  great  number  of 
'fchools  (it  is  laid  between  three  and  four 
hundred)  to  teach  people  to  read  Welih 
and  Englifti ;  and  he  fupported  and  con 
tinued   thefe   fchools    for  feveral   years, 
To  render  thefe  fchools  the  more  ufeful, 
he  took  care  to  fupply  the  people  with 
Welfli   books.      When  he   could   meet 
with  none  fit,   in  their  own  language,- 
he  can  fed  fuch  to  be  tranflated  from  the 
Englifli,  and  printed  for  their  ufe.     The 
Whole  Duty  of  Man,  the  Practice  of  Piety, 
and  fome  other  practical  Englifli  books 
are  mentioned  as  tranflated,  and  printed 

by 
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by  or  for  him,  with  this  view.  And 
books  of  religion,  devotion,  &c.  in  the 
Welfh  language,  which  were  not  to  be 
had,  or  very  dear;  thefe  he  caufed  to 
be  reprinted,  particularly  the  Book  of 
Common-Prayer,  the  New  ^ejlament^  and 
the  above  edition  of  the  WelJJi  Bible  (b). 

IT  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  he 
did  all  this,  at  his  own  coft  and  charge. 
Ten  times  his  fortune  would  not  have 
been  fufficient  to  defray  fuch  an  expence. 
The  fupport  of  fo  many  jchdols^  of  fo 
many  publications  and  diftributions3  muft 
have  been  the  work  of  a  number  of 
perfons,  who,  excited  to  this  charity  by 
his  arguments,  and  more  by  his  exam 
ple,  might  employ  him  to  manage  and 
difpofe  of  their  joint  contributions. 
Dr.  Calamy  has  prefcrvcd  a  paper,  con 
taining  an  account  of  his  faithful  dif- 
charge  of  this  truft,  audited  or  attefted 
by  Tillotfon,  Whichcot,  Stillingfleet, 
Pool,  &c.  (c).  BESIDES 

(b)  Tillotfon  on  Death  of  Gouge;  and  Calamy's 
Account  of  Ejefted  Minifters,  vol.  2.  p,  8. 

(c)  Calamy  ubi  fupra. 
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BESIDES  thefe  gentlemen,  eminent  for 
their  ftation,  learning,  orgoodnefs,  there 
was  another  perfon  not  included  in  the 
above  lift,  yet  very  aftive  in  promoting 
thefe  charitable  defigns,  for  the  advan 
tage  of  Wales;  I  mean  Mr.  Stephen 
Hughes  of  Swanfey,  Glamorganfhire. 
He  feems  to  have  done  in  the  country, 
what  Mr.  Gouge  did  in  London.  He 
procured  fubfcriptions  and  donations  for 
this  purpofe,  and  contributed  liberally 
himfelf.  He  tranilated  feveral  Englifh 
books  into  Welfh.  He  publiftied,  it  is 
faid,  near  twenty  Welfn  books,  feveral 
of  them  at  his  own  expence.  Among 
the  reft  he  collected  together  and  printed 
the  excellent  poems  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rhys 
Prichard  of  Llandovery ;  —  a  book  the 
moft  known,  and  the  moft  read,  of  any 
in  Wales  ;  the  Bible  alone  perhaps  ex- 
cepted.  The  preceding  edition  (Crom 
well's  Bible,  if  I  may  fo  call  it)  had 
been  printed  very  incorrectly.  Whole 
words,  and  parts  of  fentences  had  been 

omitted 
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omitted  (d).  To  reftify  thefe  miftakes, 
and  to  prevent  others  on  the  prefent 
publication,  Mr.  Hughes  took  upon  him 
the  care  of  the  prefs;  and  as  he  was 
a  man  of  learning,  and  thoroughly  ac 
quainted  with  the  Britifli  tongue,  this 
edition  was  well  printed^  and  came  out 
very  correft  (e). 

THESE  pious  and  vigorous  endeavours 
of  Gouge,  Hughes,  and  others,  muft 
have  had  a  confiderable  effeft  on  that 
country.  The  fchools,  fet  up  and  con 
tinued  in  various  parts  of  it,  and  the 
books  tranilated  and  publifhed  for  the 
life  of  it's  inhabitants,  n;uft  have  fpread 
knowledge  amongft  them,  and  given 
them  a  tafte  for  reading.  The  confe* 
quence  of  which  was,  this  numerous 
impreffion  of  the  Bible  was  in  few  years 
exhaufted,  and  the  book  became  again 
fcarce  and  dear.  Mr.  Gouge  died  1681, 

two 

(<i)  Hughes's  Preface  to  Llyfr-Ficar. 
(e)  Calamy's  Account  of  Ejected  Minifters,  voL  2. 
p.  718. 
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two  or  three  years  after  the  above  edition 
came  out,  and  confequently  before  any 
want  of  another  could  be  fenfibly  felt; 
but  Mr.  Hughes  lived  long  enough  to 
difcover  it,  and  to  exert  himfelf  a  fe- 
cond  time  in  this  affair.  He  fet  on 
foot  another  impreffion,  but  did  not  live 
to  fee  it  finifhed.  He  died  about  the 
year  1687;  but  the  next  oftavo  edition 
of  this  Bible  was  not  publiflied  till 
1690. 

THIS  impreffion  was  more  numerous 
than  any  of  the  preceding.  I  cannot 
find  the  exaft  number  of  copies,  which 
it  contained;  but  we  are  told  by  Ca- 
lamy  (f ),  that  about  ten  thoufand  were 
diftributed  in  Wales  by  the  editor  Mr. 
David  Jones,  who,  it  is  faid,  took  a 
great  deal  of  pains  in  printing  and 
fpreading  Welfli  Bibles.  It  feems  that 
the  principal  patron  of  this  publication 
was  a  noble  Lord  of  the  Wharton  fami 
ly.;  I  fuppofe  Thomas  Baron  Wharton, 

afterward 

(f )  Calamy's  Account  of  Ejeded  Miniflers,  vol. 
2d.  p.  720. 
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afterward  Vifcount  Winchendon,  Earl 
and  Marquis  of  Whartonj  a  zealous 
Proteftant  and  promoter  of  the  Revo 
lution  5  a  faithful  fervant  to  King  Wil 
liam  $  and  one  of  Queen  Anne's  minif- 
ters  in  the  glorious  part  of  her  reign. 
Jones  was  patronized  in  this  undertak 
ing  by  other  perfons  of  quality,  befides 
Lord  Whartonj  and  generoufly  affifted 
by  fome  minifters  and  citizens  of  Lon 
don  (g), 

The  edition  of  1690  was  the  loft  in  the 
Seventeenth  century.  It  made  the  fourth 
imprejjlon  in  an  oStavoJize  j  and  thefeventh 
in  all  of  this  book,  before  that  period.  It 
is  not  fo  handfomely  printed;  not  on  fo 
good  paper,  nor  with  fo  neat  a  character 
as  the  preceding  ;  otherwife  for  fize,  for 
type,  and  for  number  of  fleets,  they  are 
much  alike  among  themfehes,  and  like  to 
federal  Englijh  imprejfions  of  the  Eible  of 
about  the  fame  date ;  they  are  printed  pretty 
clofe,  and  the  letter  is  rather  f mall,  and 
E  therefore 

(g)  Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  720. 
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therefore  not  quite  fo  'well  for  the  eye; 
but  yet  the  book  is  fo  portable,  fo  conve 
nient  in  many  refpeElsj  that  I  have  often 
ivijhed  we  had  the  Jame  book  again  print 
ed  in  this  form,  both  in  Welfi  and 
EngKJh. 

IF  we  attend  this  fubjeft  into  the 
prefent  century,  we  (hall  find  the  ftate 
of  it  altered  much  for  the  better.  Mil 
lions  fterling  have  been  expended  on 
works  of  benevolence,  in  this  country, 
fince  the  year  1700.  Should  any  one 
queftion  this,  and  think  the  prodigious 
fum  too  enormous,  let  him  reflect  on 
the  number  of  hofpitals,  eftablifhed  in 
town  and  country  -y  let  him  make  an 
eftimate  at  random  of  the  expence  of 
ere6ling  and  fupporting  thefe  hofpitals ; 
let  him  add  to  thefe  our  fchools  of 
charity,  for  the  inftruftion  and  fupport 
of  the  children  of  the  poor  and  def- 
titute;  to  thefe  {till  add  our  numerous 
companies  and  charitable  inftitutions 
(fome  of  which  diftribute  annually  thou- 

fands 
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fands  of  pounds)  and  befides  thefe,  the 
private  diftributions  of  individuals  j  and 
when  all  this  is  confidered,  the  above 
aflertion  of  millions  being  expended  in 
charity,  fince  the  commencement  of  the 
prefent  century  (though  the  fum  mufl 
feem  vaft  and  prodigious)  will  not  be 
thought  to  exaggerate. 

To  furnifh  with  Bibles  a  nation  of 
Proteftants ;  a  nation  in  the  neighbour 
hood  of  London  and  part  of  Britain; 
a  nation  confifting,  it  may  be,  of  fixty 
thoufand  families,  or  of  no  lefs  than 
three  hundred  thoufand  individuals  5  to 
furnifh  fo  many  perfons  with  Bibles, 
is  a  defign  fo  excellent  and  fo  noble, 
that  it  cannot  but  have  met  with  at 
tention  and  regard,  in  this  age  of  bene 
volence,  in  this  exuberance  of  charity. 

WITHIN  thefe  fifty  years  laft  paft, 
there  have  been  four  impreffions  of  this 
book.  The  firft  was  publijhed  in  1718; 
the  fecond  in  1727;  the  next  in  1746; 
and  the  laft  in  1752.  They  are  all  in 
ctfavo.  The  fecond  is  rather  fmaller  than 
E  2  the 
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the  others.  It  i$  likewife  'without  contents 
of  chapters,  and  without  marginal  refe 
rences  ;  and  for  that  reafon  it  was  never 
fo  much  valued  by  the  people  for  whom 
it  was  publifhed ;  fuch  is  their  attach 
ment,  fuch  is  their  prejudice,  to  thefe 
contents  and  references;  with  which, 
except  in  this  fingle  inftance,  they  have 
hitherto  ever  been  gratified.  The  three 
other  editions  are  large  handfome  otfavos, 
on  good  paper  and  letter.  They  have  the 
Apocrypha,  contents,  and  references.  They 
have  the  year  of  the  'world  on  the  top  of 
the  page  $  the  church  lejfbns  marked  in  the 
Old  Tejlament  5  and  the  PJalms  for  morn 
ing  and  evening  fervice,  for  every  day  in 
the  month.  They  have  alfo  annexed  a  fcrip- 
ture  index  or  chronology  (h);  tables  of 
weights  andmeafuresi  the  Pfalms  in  metre $ 
and  fome  hymns,  and  forms  of  prayer  (i). 

THE 

(h)  This  index  is  an  epitome  of  ArMiJkop  Ujbtr's 
Chronology  ly  Bijhop  Lloyd.  It  is  taken  from  the 
Mnglijh  imprejfion  of  the  folio  Bible  of  1701,  and  was 
tranjlatedby  S.  Williams.  MS.  Account,  penes  Mr. 
Morris,  compared  with  Lewis's  Engl.  Tranfl.  p.  350. 
(i)  The  Edit,  of  1752  had  no  Apocrypha. 
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THE  Bible  of  the  impreffion  of  1718 
is  commonly  called  Mofes  Williams's 
Bible,  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mofes  Wil 
liams,  curator  of  the  prefs  to  that  edi 
tion.  He  was  vicar  of  Dyfynog,  in  the 
county  of  Brecon  j  a  gentleman  of  good 
literature,  who  well  underftood  the 
Britifh  and  the  learned  languages.  He 
tranflated  feveral  books  into  Welfh.  He 
affifted  Dr.  Wotton  in  publifhing  the 
Leges  Wallica.  He  gave  at  the  end  of 
his  Bible  a  gloffary,  or  interpretation 
of  Hebrew  and  Greek  names  j  and  his 
impreffion  is  reckoned  correft  and  well 
done. 

THE  Bible  of  either  of  the  two  laft 
impreffions  may,  for  a  like  reafon,  be 
called  Mr.  Morris's  Bible  (k),  from  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  who  was  curator 
of  the  prefs  to  both  •>  a  gentleman  well 
verfed  in  the  language  and  hiftory  of 
his  country;  the  moft  critically  ac 
quainted  of  any,  within  my  knowledge, 
E  3  with 

(k)  Supra,  p,  35. 
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with  the  fubjeft  of  thefe  papers ;  as 
communicative  as  he  is  knowing ;  to 
whom  the  author,  to  whom  the  reader 
is  obliged  for  many  particulars  con 
tained  in  this  account.  The  edition  of 
1746  was  printed  at  Cambridge,  and 
has  leveral  literal  errata,  occafioned  by 
the  curator's  living  in  London,  at  a 
diftance  from  the  prefs.  The  edition 
of  1752  was  more  under  the  curator's 
infpeftion,  being  printed  in  London  (as 
were  all  the  other  editions  of  this  book, 
except  the  above  and  the  folio  of  1690) 
and  it  is,  I  believe,  as  correft  as  any 
edition  whatever  of  this  book. 

IF  I  am  not  miftaken,  Wales  is  more 
or  lefs  indebted  to  the  Society  for  pro 
moting  Chriftian  Knowledge,  for  every 
impreffion  within  this  century.  They 
were  the  principal  promoters  of  the  edi 
tion  of  1718.  Others  were  admitted  to 
fubfcribe,  and  at  a  certain  price  had 
any  number  of  books,  in  proportion 
to  their  fubfcriptions.  This  appears 

from 
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from  the  propofals  for  the  impreffion, 
thrown  out  by  the  Society  in  1714  (1)  ; 
and  feems  very  fair  and  likely  to  take. 
But  what  number  of  copies  were  printed 
at  this  time  doth  not   appear.      With 
regard  to  the  edition  of  1727  I  have  no 
particular  intelligence.     I  afcribe  it  to 
the  Society,   as  the  moft  likely  perfons 
I  can  think  of,  to  have  been  it's  patrons 
and  promoters.      The   two    other   im- 
preffions  are  well  known  to  have  been 
undertaken   and  executed  at   their  ex- 
pence.     They  confided  of  thirty  thoufand 
Bibles,  and  flood  the  Society  in  fix  thou 
fand  pounds ;  which  large  expence  it  was 
enabled  to  bear,   through  the  generous 
contributions   of  multitudes   of  indivi 
duals  in  town  and  country.     The  book 
was  diftributed  in  Wales,  moftly  by  the 
Society's   members    or   correfpondents ; 
and  ordered  to  be  fold  at  Four  Shillings 
and  Six-pence  per  Bible,  bound.     And 
for  this  large  and  liberal  fupply,    that 
E  4  Society 

(1)  MS.  Account  penes  Mr.  Morris, 
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Society  deferve  the  grateful  acknow- 
ledgement  of  every  Briton  ;  and  they  are 
hereby  defired  particularly  to  accept  the 
thankful  acknowledgement  of  One,  with 
the  warmeft  gratitude,  and  the  higheft 
fenfe  of  national  obligation. 

BESIDES  thefe  feveral  editions  and  ver- 
fions  of  this  book  taken  together,  there 
have  been  other  translations,  or  im- 
preffions,  of  fome  parts  of  it,  feparately 
publifhed. 

A  metrical  verfion  of  the  Pfalms  by 
Captain  Middleton.  London  printed  in 
1603,  by  Thomas  Salejbury  (m).  The 
book  is  in  the  pofleffion  of  Mr.  Morris. 

In  1647,  the  New  leftament  was  printed 
alone  in  1 20/0,  'without  contents  of  chapter  sy 
or  marginal  references  (n). 

In  the  year  following  were  printed  Mr. 
Archdeacon   Pryfis   Pfalms    in    metre  of 
the  fame  fize  (o),     I  fuppofe  thefe  Pfalms 

muft 

(m)  Ames'  Typogr.  Antiq.  p.  435. 
(n)  MS.  Account,  penes  Mr.  Morris, 
(p)  Ibid. 
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muft  have  been  printed  before;  but  of 
this  I  have  no  account. 

The  New  Teflament  was  printed  feparate- 
ly  in  1654,  of  a  larger  character  than  the 
Bible  of  the  fame  date  (p). 

7he  fame  leftament  was  publijhed  to 
gether  with  the  Pfalms,  in  proje  and  metre, 
by  means  of  Mr.  Gouge,  &c.  in  1672  (q). 

The  fame  Part  was  again  feparately 
printed  in  1752,  by  means  of  the  Soci 
ety  for  promoting  Chriftian  Knowledge. 
And  I  believe  it  has  been  frequently 
publilhed  by  itfelf  at  Shrewfburyj  and 
may  be  had,  I  imagine,  at  any  time. 

HAVING  thus  attended  this 
fubjeft  to  the  prefent  time,  and  given 
the  beft  hiftorical  deduction  of  it,  in 
my  power;  I  ftiall  beg  leave  to  hazard 
fome  few  refleftions  upon  it,  and  fubmit 
them  to  the  judgement  and  candid  con- 
fideration  of  the  publick. 

I 

(p)  Tefte  Charles  Edwards. 

(q)  MS.  Account  penes  Mr.  Morris,  ^cc. 
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I  begin  with  obferving,  that  the  Britifh 
verfion  of  the  Bible  done  in  the  manner, 
and  under  fuch  circumftances  as  have 
been  mentioned,  does  great  honour  to 
the  perfons  who  undertook  and  effected 
it.  It  does  honour  to  their  piety  and 
patriotifm.  It  does  honour  likewife  to 
their  literary  abilities,  and  to  the  know* 
ledge  of  the  times. 

OUR  tranflators  were  men  of  real 
learning  and  knowledge.  Salefbury,  we 
have  feen,  was  a  perfon  of  liberal  educa 
tion,  He  feems  to  have  been  a  good 
linguift  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived; 
and  his  tranflation  was  made  direftly 
from  the  Greek,  collated  with  the  Latin. 
Bifhop  Davies  was  employed  in  tranf- 
lating,  from  the  Hebrew  into  Englifh, 
part  of  the  Old  Teftament,  for  what  is 
called  Parker's  or  the  Bithop's  Bible  (r). 
Parry,  Wood  tells  us,  was  on  account 
of  his  learning  promoted  by  King  James 
to  the  See  of  St.  Afaph  (s).  Dean 

Goodman, 

(r)  Burnet,  Lewis,  &c. 

(s)  Athen,  Oxt>n.  vol.  i.  p.  727. 
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Goodman,  Dr.  Powel,  Dr.  John  Davies, 
and  others,  affiftants  in  this  bufinefs, 
arc  known  to  have  been  men  of  good 
literature,  and  general  knowledge.  And 
I  conclude  from  various  confiderations, 
that  Dr.  Morgan  was  a  perfon  of  found 
learning,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
original  languages  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teftament. 

HE  was  a  Cantabrigian.     But  Cam 
bridge   has    had    no    Wood,     no    Athence 
Cantabrigienfes ;    for  want  of  which  we 
are  often  at  a  lofs  for  little  anecdotes 
relating  to  fuch  as   are  brought  up  at 
that  univerfity.     Here  however  Morgan 
had  his  education  ;  and  here  he  received 
the  teftimonials  ufually  given,    ia  thefe 
feats  of  learning,   to  capacity  and  im 
provement.    After  this,  we  hear  nothing 
of  him   till   he    is  encouraged,    at  his 
living,  fome  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
Capital,    as  a  proper  perfon  to  under 
take  the  tranflation  of   the   Bible,    ef- 
pecially  of  the  Old  Teftament,  into  the 
Britifli  tongue.   His  encouragers  and  ap 
provers 


6o 
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provers  are  an  Archbifhop,  two  Bifliops, 
and  others,  perfons  of  learning  them- 
felves,  and  proper  judges  of  learning 
and  merit  of  this  kind  in  others.  And 
when  he  had  completed  his  verfion, 
Queen  Elizabeth  gave  him  a  Bifhop- 
rick,  as  the  due  reward  of  his  labour. 
Thefe  are  ftrong  preemptions  of  his 
being  equal  to  the  work  he  undertook. 
Befides,  there  are,  I  think,  internal 
proofs,  in  the  tranflation  itfelf,  of  it's 
being  made  direftly  from  the  original. 
I  cannot  read  the  Firft  Chapter  of  Ge- 
nefis  in  Hebrew  and  in  Welfh  without 
coming  to  this  conclufion.  Every  com 
petent  judge  of  this  matter  may  perhaps 
be  fatisfied  hereof,  by  the  turn  of  one 
fentence  frequently  repeated  in  that 
chapter  (t).  Here  the  Welfh  is  more 
like  the  original  than  any  modern  tranf 
lation  I  know. 

I  fliould  not  have  taken  notice  of  thefe 
things,  had  it  not  been  for  an  idle  ftory 

recorded 

(t)  Ver.  5,  8, 13,  &c. 
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recorded  in  Ames  (u)  j  which  feems  to 
infmuate,  that  Morgan  tranflated  only 
from  the  Englifh.  It  is  grounded  on 
a  fingle  word,  Rev.  chap.  5.  ver.  8.  of 
the  edition  of  1588;  and  not  as  Ames 
has  it,  of  the  Teftament  of  1567.  Here, 
inftead  of  Phialau,  the  Welfh  for  (f/oAa* 
in  Greek,  or  vials  in  Englifh,  Crythau 
is  ufed,  which  fignifies  violins ;  and  this 
is  fuppofed  to  have  happened  through 
the  tranflator's  having  only  the  Englifh 
before  him;  and  miftaking  even  that, 
and  taking  vials  for  viols,  and  that  again 
for  violins,  and  then  rendering  it  Cry 
thau.  This  undoubtedly  is  a  very  grofs 
miftake ;  but  whomfoever  it  may  affeft, 
it  fhould  not  affefl  Morgan,  who  did 
not  tranflate  the  Revelations,  nor  the 
New  Teftament.  Nor  does  it  affeft  the 
real  tranflators  of  that  part  of  Scrip 
ture.  In  the  firft  edition  it  is  printed 
right.  It  is  Phialau,  and  not  Crythau  j 
and  the  introduftion  of  it  into  the  nexfc 

impreffion 

(u)  Typogr.  Antiq.  p.  331. 
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impreffion  cannot  have  proceeded  from 
ignorance ;  but  may  have  been  the  effect 
of  extreme  careleffnefs,   or,   which  may 
be  more  likely,  of  mere  wantonnefs. 

AGAIN,  I  cannot  help  lamenting  the 
difadvantages  of  my  countrymen  in  this 
refpeft,  for  a  confiderable  time  after  the 
Reformation,  and  in  fome  meafure  even 
to  this  day.  Their  fellow-fubjefts  in 
England  had  great  numbers  of  Bibles, 
of  different  prices  and  bulk,  publifhed 
in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  of  Edward 
VI.  and  of  Henry  VIII.  In  the  next 
century  they  had,  as  I  may  fay,  an 
infinite  quantity,  not  only  of  books,  but 
of  editions,  printed  for  their  ufe.  At 
prefent  (befides  what  is  done  in  Scot 
land  and  elfewhere)  the  prefs  is  con 
tinually  going  at  three  different  places 
in  England  for  this  end.  Their  fupplies 
are  as  various  as  they  can  wifh$  they 
are  as  regular  and  as  plentiful  as  the 
harveft,  or  their  daily  bread.  But  for 
the  fupply  of  Wales,  there  was  but  one 

quarto 
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quarto  impreffion  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment;  and  one  more  of  the  whole  Bible 
in  folio  (probably  neither  of  them  nu 
merous)  during  the  courfe  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century.  They  had  no  Bible  of 
a  portable  fize,  and  of  eafy  purchafe, 
for  near  one  hundred  years  after  the 
Reformation.  They  had  but  two  folio 
and  four  oftavo  impreffions  in  all  the 
feventeenth,  and  till  a  good  way  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  whole  num 
ber,  contained  in  thefe  feveral  impref- 
jfions,  might  amount  to  about  thirty 
thoufand  Bibles  ;  which,  if  they  had 
come  out  all  together,  and  were  divided 
among  three  hundred  thoufand  inhabi 
tants,  would  be  only  one  book  between 
half  a  fcore  perfons.  But  that  would 
be  a  wrong  method  of  calculation  in 
this  cafe.  This  may  be  the  fum  of 
what  came  out  at  different  periods, 
during  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
Some  part  of  which  time,  there  might 
not  be  as  many  Bibles  as  parifhes ;  and 
perhaps  no  fingle  fupply  before  this 

century 
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century  yielded  more  than  at  the  rate 
of  ten  books,  fome  of  them  probably 
not  above^fo<?  books>  for  a  parilh. 

HAPPILY,  the  ftate  of  things  at  pre- 
fent  is  different.  There  have  been  four 
impreffions  within  the  fpace  of  the  laft 
fifty  years  5  two  of  them  very  numer 
ous,  containing  as  many  as  all  the 
editions  before  1700.  But  ftill  there  is 
not  the  plenty,  nor  the  variety,  enjoyed 
in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  There 
is  frequent  fcarcity  and  dearth  $  generally 
fpeaking  and  for  years  together,  there 
is  no  Bible  to  be  had,  except  by  acci 
dent.  The  fupplies  of  it,  when  they 
come,  come  by  intervals,  and  at  con- 
fiderable  diftances;  they  proceed  from 
the  benevolent,  the  generous  efforts  of 
particular  perfons  or  focieties,  which  arc 
irregular  and  uncertain;  and  which,  if 
they  are  plentiful,  and  eipecially  if  the 
books  are  given  away,  occafion  a  glut 
for  the  prefent,  and  in  few  years  want 
again* 

CONSIDERING 
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CONSIDERING  the  prevailing  chari 
table  difpofition  of  the  times,  I  cannot 
prefage  any  thing  very  bad  in  this  cafe, 
for  the  future.  Suppofmg  this  difpo 
fition  to  continue,  no  fcarcity  or  want 
will  long  remain  unprovided  for.  But 
ftill  I  could  wifh  to  fee  this  matter  fet 
upon  fomewhat  a  different  footing.  In- 
ftead  of  fupplies,  be  they  ever  fo  large, 
thrown  out  at  long  and  uncertain  in 
tervals,  I  could  wifli  to  have  fupplies, 
regular  and  flated.  I  could  wifh  to 
have  fupplies  for  the  people  in  general, 
and  not  for  any  denomination  or  part 
of  them  only  -,  fupplies,  adequate  to  the 
wants,  at  leaft  to  the  demands,  of  the 
country ;  and  fo  difpofed,  that  any  per- 
fon  may  have  recourfe  to  them,  and 
procure  any  quantity  he  pleafes,  either 
for  himfelf  or  others.  Such  is  the  ftate 
of  this  matter  in  England ;  fuch  I  wifh 
it  to  be  in  Wales  5  but  fuch  hitherto 
it  has  not  been. 

THE  printers  to  the  King's  moft  ex 
cellent  Majefty  have  had  a  fucceffion  of 
F  patents, 
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patents,  to  the  exclufion  of  all  others, 
except  the  two  Univerfities,  for  print 
ing  Bibles,  &c.  in  the  EngUJh  tongue. 
One  or  two  of  thefe  patents,  in  a  reign 
of  patents  and  of  James  the  Firft,  fay ; 
or  in  any  other  language  (v).  Thefe  pa 
tents,  it  is  faid,  convey  an  exclufive 
right  to  print  Welfh  Bibles.  I  would 
fay  nothing  to  the  contrary.  I  only 
wifli  the  patentees  would  be  fo  good 
as  to  take  full  pofleffion  of  their  right, 
and  put  it  to  fome  ufe.  Hitherto  they 
do  not  feem  to  have  done  it.  In  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  or  two  hundred  years' 
time,  they  have  printed  (at  their  own 
rilk  and  charge)  as  many  Bibles  for 
Wales,  as  they  have  printed  Hebrew 
Teftaments  for  the  Jewifh  Synagogue; 
that  is,  none  at  all.  As  to  the  folio 
editions,  it  may  not  be  quite  fo  plain ; 
but  as  to  the  oftavos,  we  know  at  whofe 
expence  they  were  printed.  Suppofing 

the 

(v)  Bafkett  v.  Univetfity  of  Camb.  in  Burrow's 
Reports,  vol.  2,  and  in  Burn's  Eccles.  Law,  vol.  i. 

?•  347* 
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the  patent-makers  originally  meant  to 
convey  this  right;  if  it  is  not  taken 
up,  there  may  be  fome  danger  of  in 
curring  a  forfeiture;  if  a  non-ufer 
fhould  not  be  incurred  already.  But  I 
would  make  no  objeftion  to  any  thing* 
provided  the  country  be  duly  fupplied. 
But  if  it  is  not  fupplied  j  and  if  it's 
not  being  fupplied  be  owing  to  any  ex- 
clufive  grant  for  printing ;  there  is  then 
ground  of  complaint;  there  is  a  griev 
ance,  a  national  grievance,  which  ought 
to  be  redreffed. 

BUT  it  will  be  faid,  patents,  like 
penfions,  are  beneficial  things.  If  they 
are  for  the  honour,  they  fhould  be  for 
the  profit,  of  the  penfionee  or  the  pa 
tentee.  No  grants  made  to  a  merito 
rious  grantee  fhould  be  to  his  detriment. 
And  no  patent  can  be  fuppofed  to  oblige 
a  gentleman  to  do  any  thing  to  his  own 
hurt.  Very  true.  And  I  imagine  the 
obftruftion  in  this  cafe  arifes  from  want 
of  fufficient  profit  attending  it.  I  do 
not  under ftand  this  bufinefs  of  printing. 
Fa  I 
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I  will  however  venture  to.Jayy  that  it 
feems  very  Orange. to  me,  that  this  mat*, 
ter  fhould  not  promote  private  profit  and 
advantage,  as  well  as  publick  benefit. 

SUPPOSE  in  two  hundred' years1  time, 
or  iince  the  Reformation,  fixty  ;or  feven- 
ty  thoufand  Welfh  Bibles  to  have  been 
printed;  this,  tho'  little  in  comparifoti 
with  the  wants  of  the  country/  is  yet 
a  confiderable  number,  and  at  the  rate 
of  three  or  four  hundred  Bibles  per  an 
num;  befides  Teftaments,  and  Common 
Prayer  Books.  More  than  this  ;  fince 
the  year  1746,  no  lefs  than  thirty  thou 
fand  of  thefe  Bibles  have  been  printed. 
In  the  prefent  year  of  1768,  and  fome 
years  back,  that  is,  in  twenty  years'  time 
and  under,  they  are  all  taken  up,  and 
not  a  book  left  for  fale.  Inquiry  has 
been  made  in  London,  and  not  one  is 
to  be  found  5  and,  I  believe,  none  in 
the  country,  except  by  accident.  Now, 
this  is  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  hundred 
books  per  annum  j  fhould  the  ftated  de 
mand  be  only  two-thirds,  or  but  one 

half 
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half  of  that  number,  even  that  would 
be  confiderable  $  and  it  may  be  imagined 
worth  -any  one's  while  to  attempt  to 
fatisfy.  Thoufands  of  Englifh  Bibles 
are  given  away  annually  by  generous 
individuals,  and  by  generous  Societies; 
and  I  cannot  help  thinking  but  fome 
hundreds  in  the  Welfh  language  would 
be  annually  diftributed  by  focieties  or 
individuals  of  fuch  a  difpofition,  if  they 
might  have  them  for  that  purpofe  at  a 
moderate  price. 

BUT  to  any  provifion  whatever  of  this 
kind  for  the  inhabitants  of  Wales,  it  is 
objected ;  —  That  it  would  be  the  befl  way 
to  prevail  with  them  to  neglett  and  forget 
their  mother-tongue ;  to  learn  and  become 
well  acquainted  with  the  Englijh  language ; 
and  thus  in  time  to  become  of  one  fpeech> 
and  more  entirely  one  people  with  the  reft 
of  their  fellow-fubjecJs.  This  feems  to  he 
the  wifh  and  defire  of  many  at  prefent ; 
and  this  feems  to  have  been  the  aim 
and  intention  of  Government,  ever  fince 
F  3  the 
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the  Reformation.  For  this  end,  an  A£l 
of  Parliament,  already  mentioned,  re 
quires  Englifh  Bibles,  and  Englifh  Com 
mon  Prayer  Books,  to  be  fet  up  and 
remain  in  every  church  and  chapel 
throughout  that  country.  And  with  this 
view,  have  been  projected  and  attempted 
methods,  taken  notice  of  by  the  patrio 
tic}*,  and  fpirited  Author  of  Confide  rations 
en  the  Illegality  of  preferring  Clergymen 
unacquainted  with  the  Welfv>  &c, 

THIS  is  a  principal  point,  and  it  has 
materially  affedled  this  fubjeft  from  fir  ft 
to  lafh  It  has  in  fa£l  deprived  that 
people  of  the  adminiflration  of  jufttce  in 
their  own  tongue.  And  it  was  like  to 
have  prevented  their  ever  hearing  the 
laws  of  God  and  the  go/pel  oj  Chrifty  as 
well  as  the  laws  of  the  land,  in  their 
own  language.  This,  it  is  faid,  was 
folemnly  debated  at  a  very  honourable 
board  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time.  From 
the  iffue  of  this  debate,  and  from  Dr. 
Morgan's  dedication,  I  conclude  that  her 
was  on  the  fide  of  Wales,  upon. 
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this  occafion.  Her  fucceflbr  here  trod 
in  her  fteps.  King  James,  though  he 
iffued  out  no  commands  about  the 
Welfh,  as  he  did  about  the  Englifh  Bible, 
yet  was  gracioufly  pleafed  to  acquiefce 
in  the  publication  of  it.  Two  Arch- 
bifliops  of  Canterbury  at  leaft  have 
thought  it  right  that  the  Welfh  fhould 
have  a  Bible.  One  diftinguifhed  patriot 
and  peer  of  the  realm,  feveral  bifhops, 
and  many  private  gentlemen  are  men 
tioned  as  patrons  and  abettors  on  this 
fide.  I  have  wiftied,  I  have  tried  to 
find  out  others  on  the  fame  fide,  but 
can  find  none.  Here  hiftory  i$  filent; 
and  I  muft  be  filent  alfo. 

IT  will   be   more   agreeable   to  me, 

and  more  to  my  purpofe  to  remove,  if 

I  am  able,  this  capital  objection  againft 

the  publication  of  the  Britifli  Bible.   For 

this  purpofe  I  fhall  attempt  to  fhew  — 

the  infignifaance  of  the  end  here  intended ; 

the  impropriety  and  inefficacy  of  the  mea- 

furesy    here   propofed    to   accomplijh  thi$ 

end,     fuppofing  the  end  to  have  been 

F  4  ever 
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ever  fo  important  $  and  that  there  are 
other  methods,  much  more  fait  able  >  and 
that  will  be  more  effectual,  to  anfvver  this 
end. 

WHATEVER  veneration  I  may  have  for 
my  mother's  tongue;  for  an  ancient, 
expreflive,  and  fonorous  language ;  the 
original,  and  once  the  general  language 
of  this  country,  and  perhaps  of  Europe  j 
I  would  yet  willingly  give  it  up  for 
important,  for  valuable  confiderations. 
The  objefilion  propofes  the  forgetting 
of  the  Welih,  and  the  learning  of  the 
Englifh,  as  fomething  good  and  bene 
ficial  5  as  beft  for  fomebody.  Let  us  con- 
fider  therefore  the  advantages  attending 
it,  and  who  are  like  to  receive  the  benefit. 

THESE  advantages  cannot  extend  to 
all  the  numerous  fubjefts  of  his  moft 
gracious  Majefty  King  George,  through 
out  the  feveral  parts  of  his  extenfive 
dominions.  This  is  of  no  more  confe- 
quence  to  the  generality  of  them,  than 
to  the  dwellers  in  Mefopotamia,  or  in 

Patagonia. 
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Patagonia.  Not  to  fpeak  of  our  Ameri 
can  colonifts  (who  I  dare  fay  care  very 
little  what  language  is  ufed  among  the 
mountains  of  Wales)  not  to  fay  any 
thing  of  our  fellow-fubjefts  at  a  great 
diftance  ;*-« -what  doth  it  fignify  to  a  per- 
fon  refiding  in  Scotland,  in  Yorkfhire, 
in  London,  or  even  in  Briftol  5  whether 
the  inhabitants  of  Yfgyryd  Fawr,  or  of 
Penmaen  Mawr,  talk  Welfh  or  any 
other  language  to  their  own  families  or 
neighbours  ?  whether  they  pray  to  God, 
read  his  word,  or  tranlaft  their  civil 
affairs  in  their  own,  or  in  the  Englifh 
tongue  ?  If  they  could  talk  twenty  lan 
guages,  or  do  their  bufinefs  without  any 
language,  it  is  nothing  to  thofe  who  have 
no  connection,  or  correfpondence  with 
them.  To  fuch  as  have  occafion  to  go 
into  that  country,  whether  North  or 
South  Britons ;— to  itinerants  in  law,  in 
phyfick,  or  divinity-  to  itinerants  for 
bufinefs,  for  curiofity,  for  fbme  purpofe, 
or  to  no  purpofe,  it  may  be  o 
confequence.  It  might  be  well,  it  would 

be 
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be  convenient  for  them,  if  his  Majefty's 
good  fubjedls  in  Wales  were  all  Englifh  ; 
but  however  it  can  hardly  be  defired, 
that  a  whole  nation  fhould  forget  their 
own  tongue,  and  learn  another  for  them; 
and  the  only  reafonable  and  eafy  method 
for  removing  this  inconvenience  would 
be  for  fuch  perfons,  before  they  go  to 
that  country,  to  take  care  to  learn  Welfti. 
IF  this  is  of  little  or  no  confequence 
to  his  Majefty's  fubjefts  refiding  in  Eng 
land,  Scotland,  &c ;  let  us  confider  what 
may  be  the  confequence  with  regard  to 
fuch  of  thefe  as  are  refiding  in  Wales ; 
the  people  here  particularly  interefted. 
Here  again,  I  own,  it  feems  to  me  of 
very  little  moment;  I  mean,  to  thefe 
who  are  refidents,  or  flay  at  home ;  who 
in  every  country  mvift  be  by  far  the 
majority.  The  general,  the  common 
bufmefs  and  concerns  of  civil,  of  re 
ligious,  and  focial  life  may  be  tranfafted, 
I  fuppofe,  as  well  in  Welfli  as  in  Eng 
lifh.  A  Cambro  Briton  may  mind  his 
farm  and  his  merchandize,  if  he  has 

any; 
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any>   he  may  fow  his  corn,   and  bring 
home  his  harveft ;  he  may  live  as  long, 
and  do  as  much  good,    with  only  his 
own  mother-tongue,  as  if  he  had  twenty 
tongues  befides.     But  as  to  thofe  who 
are  non<-refidents,  who  leave  their  native 
country,    and  come  over   to  England ; 
as  to  thofe  who  crofs  the  Severn,    the 
Wye,  or  the  Dee;  thofe  who  come  up 
to  London,    and  have  a  mind  to  dif- 
tinguifh  themfelves  in  the  metropolis  ;  — 
to  them  the  Welfh  or  another  language 
is  «v.  indifferent.      The  Englifh  is  of 
advantage,   is  neceffary;  and  it  is  their 
perfonal  concern  to  learn  and  attain  it. 
THIS  matter,  in  this  way  of  confider- 
ing  it,  cannot  appear  of  any  great  confe- 
quence.    It  is  a  mere  affair  of  convenience, 
of  convenience  coin^ai  atively  to  few,  to 
one  in  a  hundred,    to  three  thoufand, 
may  be,  out  of  three  hundred  thoufand 
inhabitants,    to  whom  in  general  it  is 
of  little  importance.     It  might  be  con 
venient,   if  all  the  world  was  now,   as 
it  was  in  the  days   of  Noah,    of  one 

f^eech 
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fpeech  and  of  one  language.  This  might 
facilitate  travelling;  it  might  promote 
trade  and  correfpondence  among  the 
different  countries  and  nations  of  the 
earth;  but  for  all  that,  I  never  heard 
of  any  law  made,  nor  of  any  bill  brought 
into  any  Senate,  for  extirpating  tongues 
in  general,  and  eftablilhing  fome  one 
common  and  univerfal  language.  If  a 
formal  decree  may  have  been  proper  for 
the  purpofe  of  extirpating  the  Welih 
tongue ;  why  not  another  equally  formal 
and  weighty  to  aboliih  all  dialefts  of 
the  Englifh  but  one  ?  to  put  an  end 
to  Irifh  inaccuracies  and  blunders  ?  and 
to  give  a  pure  pronounciation  and  a 
fweet  accent  to  the  inhabitants  of  Edin 
burgh,  of  Northumberland  or  Devon- 
fhire  ?  Again, 

IF  we  grant  the  end  here  to  be  worthy, 
and  of  greater  importance  than  it  feems 
to  be;  the  methods  made  ufe  of  to  ac- 
complifli  this  end,  will  yet  remain  very 
improper  and  difproportioned.  To  bring 

about 
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about  an  uniformity  of  language  between 
two  neighbouring  nations,  fubjefts  of 
the  fame  fovereign,  in  a  ftate  of  perfect 
harmony  and  peace;  —  what  muft  be 
done?  Why,  The  Holy  Bible  muft  be 
withholden  from  one  of  them ;  the  word 
of  God  muft  be  withdrawn  from  one 
people,  till  they  can  all  underftand  it 
in  another  tongue;  that  is,  it  muft  be 
for  ever  withholden  from  thoufands  who 
never  can,  nor  will,  learn  any  other.  To 
defcribe  here,  is  to  expofe.  The  very 
naming  of  thefe  means  muft  furely  be 
fufficient  to  fliow  them  to  be,  to  the 
laft  degree,  improper  and  prepofterous. 
They  affeft  the  religion  of  a  people; 
they  infringe  the  rights  of  confcience; 
they  interfere  with  their  duty  to  God, 
the  care  of  their  fouls,  and  their  eternal 
falvation;  with  which  no  fchemes  of 
human  policy  (hould  interfere,  on  any 
account,  much  lefs  on  account  of  a  mere 
trifling  inconvenience. 

HERE  lies  the  great,  the  unanfwerable 
objection  to  thefe  meafures,  for  a  change 

of 
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of  language.  They  affeft,  they  deprive 
a  man  of  what  he  confiders  as  eflential 
to  his  moft  important  interefts,  for  a 
trifle,  for  nothing  to  him.  He  is  born 
in  a  certain  country,  he  learns  the  lan 
guage  of  his  parents  and  of  his  country, 
as  naturally  and  as  innocently,  as  he 
fucks  his  mother's  breads,  or  breathes  the 
common  air.  He  has  neither  opportu 
nity  nor  ability  to  learn  any  other  tongue. 
And  what  is  the  confequence  ?  He  muft 
never  hear  of  a  Saviour  or  falvation ;  — 
not  becaufe  the  gofpel  was  never  heard 
in  the  land,  nor  becaufe  he  is  under 
an  Anti-chriftian  government.  No  ;  his 
fuperiours  are  Chriftians,  are  Proteft- 
ants;  the  Gofpel  is  in  his  neighbour 
hood  j  and  may  be  preached  in  his  lan 
guage  as  well  as  in  any  other;— but  it 
muft  not  be  read  nor  preached  in  it; 
becaufe,  fhould  it  be,  it  will  obftruft  the 
fpread  and  progrefs  of  another  language. 
Thus  difproportioned  are  the  means  to 
the  end.  They  appear  highly  abfurd 

and 
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and  prepofterous,  when  confidered  only 
in  their  afpeft  or  relation  one  to  another. 
THEY  appear  ftill  worfe,  if  confidered 
as  corning  from  a  Chriftian  magiftracy 
or  government.  They  are  diametrically 
oppofite  to  the  genius  and  fpirit  of  Chrif- 
tianity.  The  wife,  the  divine  author  of 
that  fcheme  of  grace  and  mercy  con 
ferred  upon  his  minifters  the  gift  of 
tongues,  the  power  of  conveying  their 
do6lrines  and  inftruftions  in  every  lan 
guage,  that  they  might  fpeedily  fpread 
his  religion  among  the  Heathens.  Per- 
feftly  needlefs  fuch  a  meafure,  fay  the 
wifer  abettors  of  this  fcheme.  Let  people 
forget  their  original  language ;  let  them 
endeavour  to  learn  and  become  acquaint 
ed  with  another  j  and  then,  if  they  live 
long  enough,  let  them  be  inftrufted  in 
the  principles  and  duties  of  Chriftianity. 
This  is  the  genuine  voice  and  language 
of  fuch  a  conduft$  and  I  know  no  way 
of  excufmg  or  palliating  thefe  meafures, 
except  upon  the  principles  of  Heathenifm 
or  Popery,  If  the  defign  was  to  abolifli 

Chriftianity, 
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Chriftianity,  and  to  introduce  the  Pagan 
religion;  then  let  the  Bible  be  taken 
away  from  the  people.  Or,  if  the  defign 
was  to  extirpate  the  Proteftant  religion, 
and  to  promote  the  eftabliftiment  and 
growth  of  Popery ;  then  let  the  light 
of  the  fcriptures  be  put  out  $  and  let 
the  word  of  God  be  had  only  in  a 
language  not  underftood.  This,  in  a 
Papift,  may  be  the  more  readily  excufed 
and  tolerated,  as  it  is  perfectly  in  charac 
ter.  He  is  engaged  in  an  oppofition, 
he  avows  an  oppofition  to  fcripture  $  and 
would  withhold  it  not  only  from  one, 
but  from  every  nation.  He  is  confiftent, 
he  is  uniform  and  impartial,  in  his  en 
mity  to  this  light  of  the  word  5  and 
in  his  attachment  to  darknefs  and  ig 
norance.  But  in  a  Proteftant  this  is 
inexcufable.  It  is  not  to  be  tolerated. 
It  is  contrary  to  his  profeffion  and  prin 
ciples.  For  him,  to  withhold  the  Bible 
from  a  part  of  a  kingdom,  or  of  a  people, 
is  not  only  a  little  pitiful  partiality  $  but 
quite  inconfiftent  with  his  religion  and 
character. 

AFTER 
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AFTER  all,  thefe  difproportioned  and 
prepofterous,    thefe  unprotejlant  and  »»- 
cbriftian    methods,    tho'    purfued    with 
rigour  and  feverity,    will  not  enfure  the 
end  propofed.     Suppofe  neither  the  name 
nor  the  religion  of  Chrift  to  be  known 
or  heard  of,  in  the  principality  of  Wales  $ 
yet  the  language  of  it  might  fubfift,  and 
I  believe  would  fubfift,  in  fpite  of  every 
effort  of  this  nature  to  deftroy  it.  Violent 
meafures  hardly  ever  anfwer  the  expec 
tation.      In    general,    they   foon    fpend 
themfelves,  and  end  in  nothing.     They 
may  do  mifchief;    they  may  diftrefs  a 
perfon  or  a  party ;   they  may  fliow  the 
difpofition  and  temper  of  the  times  j  or 
they   may  gratify  the  rage  of  a  perfe- 
cuting  tyrant j  and  but  very  little  more. 
The  thing  principally  aimed  at,    is  yet 
unaccomplilhed,    perhaps  retarded,    and 
not  forwarded.     Witnefs  the  heathenifli 
perfections  of  the  Apoftles  and  primitive 
difciples  of  Chrift.      Witnefs  Chriftian 
perfccutions  of  Heathens,  of  Jews,  and 
of  one  another.     Witnefs  Popifh  perfe- 
G  cations 
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cations  of  Proteftants ;  and  Proteftant 
perfecutions  of  their  own  members  and 
of  Papifts.  I  do  not  mean  to  infinuate 
that  any  fuch  violence  and  fe verity  has 
been  practifed  in  the  prefent  cafe.  I 
only  fay,  that  fuppofe  they  had  been 
praclifed,  they  would  very  probably  have 
proved  fruitlefs  and  ineffeftual. 

BRITONS  in  Wales,  without  the  Bible, 
preferved  their  language  and  diftindtion 
for   hundreds   of  years,     preceding  the 
Reformation.     The  inhabitants  of  the 
Ifle  of  Man  have  never  had  a  Bible  in 
their  mother-tongue  5  yet  they  have  re 
tained  it  through  many  generations  down 
to  the  prefent  time.     And  now  at  laft, 
in  tie  eighteenth  century  of  Chriftianity, 
they  are  like  to  begin  to  read  the  fcrip- 
ture  in  their  own  language.     I  do  not 
find  that  there  has  been  above  one  edi 
tion  of  this  book  ever  printed,    for  the 
ufe  of  Scotland  and   Ireland;    yet  the 
Irifh  or  Erfe  inhabitants  of  both  thefe 
countries   do    ft  ill  retain  their  original 
language.    They  ufe  it  in  common  at 

this 
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this  day  $  and  abundance  of  them  un- 
derftand  not  a  word  of  Englifh.  This 
probably,  may  I  not  fay  ?  this  certainly, 
would  have  been  the  cafe  with  the  in 
habitants  of  Wales,  if  they  had  never 
been  favoured  with  the  word  of  God. 
They  are  the  moft  confiderable  body 
of  ancient  Celts  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
They  are  much  more  numerous  than 
the  Manks.  They  are  more  confider 
able  for  number,  than  the  Erfe  in  Scot 
land,  or  their  brethren  in  Ireland.  They 
are  more  collefted  together,  and  more 
diftinft  from  their  neighbours,  than 
either  of  the  two  laft  mentioned  people. 
And  for  that  very  reafon  I  conclude, 
that  they  would  have  retained  their  lan 
guage  to  this  day,  though  they  never 
had  had  a  Britifli  verfion  of  the  Bible. 

IT  will  be  faid,  the  Cornifh  have 
wholly  forgotten  their  original  tongue, 
and  are  become  entirely  Englifh.  I 
know  it ;  but  I  will  not  allow  this  to 
be  entirely,  if  at  all,  owing  to  the  non- 
exiftence  of  the  Scripture  in  Cornifh. 
G  2  Other 
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Other  caufes  more  fuitable,  more  effi 
cacious,  may  be  affigned  for  this  event. 
The  inhabitants  of  Cornwall  are  not 
fo  numerous  as  the  inhabitants  of  Wales, 
They  were  never  fo  diftinft  and  feparate 
from  others,  as  their  brethren  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Briftol  channel.  AS? 
Of  as  dyke  in  that  part  of  Britain.  They 
have  never  been  cooped  in  by  hedges  and 
ditches,  or  other  barriers  lefs  ruftick  indeed, 
but  more  difagreeable  and  hoftile.  They 
were  never  Jlaughtered  by  multitudes  for  a 
fong  (w).  They  were  never  punijhed  for 
being  Cornijh ;  never  excluded  the  protec 
tion  of  government-,  never  denied  legal 
redrejs  on  complaints  of  injuftice  and  op- 
preffion ;  nor  ever  difqualified  as  a  people, 
by  Affs  of  Parliament,  from  holding  places 
of  honour,  or  of  profit,  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom  (x). 

THE 

(w)  Welfh  Bards  maflacred  by  Edward  I. 
(x)  Statutes  of  Henry  IV.  and  Greefs  of  Prince 
Llewelyn,  &c,  in  Powel's  Hiilory  of  Wales,  p.  346. 
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THE  abfence  of  thefe  things,  with 
regard  to  Cornwall,  kept  open  a  free 
communication  with  England;  and  fa 
cilitated  a  coalition  and  famenefs  of 
language.  Commerce,  and  a  reciproca 
tion  of  benefits,  always  fubfifted  between 
that  county  and  the  counties  adjoining ; 
and  the  Cornifh  tongue  gradually  and 
infenfibly  gave  way  to  the  fuperiour 
genius  of  the  Englifh.  Four  hundred 
years  ago,  it  feems  to  have  extended 
much  beyond  the  prefent  limits  of  the 
county.  In  Richard  of  Cirenceiler's 
map  (y),  Somerfetfhire  was  occupied  by 
the  Cimbri,  probably  the  Cornifh,  who 
are  fince  retired  beyond  the  Tamar  j  but 
fo  infenfibly,  that  hiftory  has  taken  no 
notice  of  their  retreat.  In  the  laft  cen 
tury  they  retained  fomething  of  their 
original  tongue ;  but  at  prefent  it  is 
quite  extinft  (z) ;  and  this  feems  to  have 
been  the  natural  and  fare  effefts  of  their 
friendly  intercourfe  with  their  neighbours. 
G  3  BUT 

(y)  About  the  year  1340. 

(z)  Borlafe's  Nat.  Hift.  of  Cornwall,  p,  316, 
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BUT  the  exiftence  of  the  above  re- 
ftrictions  and  hardihips  long  prevented 
the  fame  effefts  from  taking  place,  with 
regard  to  the  principality.  While  thefe 
reftraints,  &c.  continued,  they  promoted 
enmity  and  refentment;  they  were  the 
occafion  of  ill  blood  and  ill  offices;  of 
endlefs  depredations  and  mifchiefs.  They 
feem  to  have  fubfifted  with  the  greateft 
rigour  and  feverity,  under  the  princes 
of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter ;  probably  on 
account  of  the  attachment  of  the  Welfh 
to  the  contrary  party.  Under  the  Tudors, 
they  were  partly  repealed,  and  it  may 
be  totally  difufed;  but  yet  they  were 
not  entirely  abrogated  till  the  year  1623 
(a) ;  not  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  They 
itill  fubfift  in  the  ftatute  books  of  this 
realm  3  to  {how,  we  will  fuppofe,  how 
fabjeffs  of  England  were  treated  in  days 
of  yore.  I  would  beg  leave  to  recom 
mend  the  printing  of  them  in  future,  — 
not  in  black,  but  in  red  letters,  as  more 

defcriptive 

(a)  21  James  I.  chap.  28. 
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defcriptive  of  their  true  charafter  and 
Draconick  feverity ;  and  the  better  to 
diftinguifh  them  from  the  more  equal 
and  more  gentle  laws  of  Britannia  to 
her  children. 

THOUGH  difagreeable,  it  was  necef- 
fary,  to  take  notice  of  thefe  particulars, 
in  order  to  come  at  the  real  caufes  of 
the  extinction  of  the  Cornifti,  and  of 
the  prefervation  of  the  Britifli  tongue. 
For  the  reafons  above-mentioned,  the 
ftate  of  the  two  languages  muft  be  very 
different  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 
The  Cornifh  had  been  long  on  the  de 
cline,  and  was  approaching  to  it's  exit ; 
but  the  Welfli  was  in  full  ftrength  and 
vigour.  The  people  of  the  former  lan 
guage,  as  acquainted  in  general  with  the 
Englifh,  might  do  without  any  verfion 
of  the  Scripture  for  their  ufe.  The  other 
people  wanted  it,  and  had  it j  but,  not- 
withftanding  that,  their  language  has 
ever  fmce  been  on  the  decline.  And 
fo  little  has  the  Bible  affe&ed  this  matter, 
G  4  that 
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that  the  language  has  declined  the  moflr, 
when  there  has  been  the  greateft  quantity 
of  Welfli  Bibles.  Since  the  commence 
ment  of  this  century,  the  Welih  tongue 
has  loft,  arid  the  Englifh  hath  gained 
ground,  more  than  in  any  other  period 
of  the  fame  duration.  The  caufes  of 
this  decay  of  the  one,  and  of  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  other,  are,  in  my  view  of 
the  matter,  the  prefent  good  underftand- 
ing  and  friendfhip,  the  prefent  daily 
intercourfe  and  reciprocation  of  benefits, 
happily  fubfifting  between  the  two  na 
tions.  May  this  difpofition  and  conduct 
ever  fubfift  !  May  this  temper  and  be 
haviour  ever  continue  and  prevail ! 
though  this  declining  condition  of  the 
language  fhould  prove  mortal^  and  end 
in  it's  death. 

THOUGH  I  muft  confefs,  when  I  con- 
.  fider  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  trade  and 
intercourfe  between  thefe  two  nations, 
I  cannot  fee  that  England  will  gain  much 
by  the  utter  extinction  of  the  Britifti 
tongue.  mfc, 

FROM 
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FROM  Chepftow  weftward,  round  by 
Milford  to  Holy-head  and  Chefter,  Wales 
is  environed  by  the  Briftol  and  the  Irifh 
channel,  or  the  ocean.  In  all  this  length 
of  coaft,  not  a  Welfh  veffel  is  to  be  leen 
bound  to  or  from  any  diftant  part  of 
the  globe ;  and  hardly  a  boat  or  a  coaft- 
er,  except  for  London,  Briftol,  or  fome 
other  place  in  England.  Throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Principality, 
hardly  a  perfon  is  to  be  feen  but  has 
fomethingy  and  many  of  them  have  ahnojl 
every  thing  Englijh  about  them.  The 
lower  and  middling  fort  of  people  may 
be  clad  in  cloth,  flannel,  6cc.  manufac 
tured  at  home;  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns,  and  the  gentry  in  the  country, 
may  eat  their  own  bread  and  mutton, 
and  drink  their  own  home-brewed  ale; 
but  in  general  they  are  clothed  after 
the  Englifh  fafhion,  and  in  the  manu- 
failures  of  England.  Kence  moft  of  the 
goods  in  every  {hop  in  that  country. 
Hence  the  principal  of  their  clothing, 
of  their  furniture,  and  .of  their  beverage, 

&€. 
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&e.  Hence  many  of  the  articles  of  com 
mon  life,  and  all  the  articles  of  luxury. 
I  would  fain  know,  what  England  would 
have  more  ?  What  more  could  it  have, 
if  every  individual  in  that  country  fpake 
nothing  but  Englifh  ?  What  more  can 
it's  trading  cities  and  towns  expe<5l  from 
any  part  of  the  king's  dominions  ? 

Ireland   and  Scotland  wear  much  of 
their  own    manufactures,    and   provide 
confiderably  for  others.     Scarce  a  county 
or  confiderable  village  in   England  but 
is  noted  for  fome  particular  manufac 
ture  and  article  of  commerce.  But  Wales 
manufaftures  next  to  nothing;  it's  iron, 
it's  moft  confiderable  article,    it  works 
little  further  than  to  make  horfe-ftioes 
and  plow-fliares.      What   is   wifhed   to 
take  place  and  to  continue,  but  wifhed 
perhaps   in   vain,    with   regard    to   our 
colonies  in  America,  is  aftually,  is  no- 
torioufly  the  cafe  in  the  Principality.     It 
fends  to  England  for  every  thing.  What 
ever  reproach  this  may  be  to  the  Welfh, 
it  is  no   difhonour,    at  leaft  no  difad- 

vantage 
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vantage  to  the  Englifh ;  and  they  know 
their  interefts  too  well  not  to  fupply 
every  demand  readily  and  plentifully. 
And  Welfli  Bibles,  confidered  as  an 
article  of  commerce,  may  have  been 
perhaps  the  only  commodity  they  ever 
granted  grudgingly  or  fpafingly. 

UPON  the  whole,  in  whatever  view 
I  confider  this  defign  of  difcontinuing 
the  language  of  Wales,  and  of  eftab- 
lifhing  the  Englifti  in  it's  ftead  ;  I  cannot 
think  it  any  way  fo  important  as  is  pre 
tended.  It  feems  to  me  to  be  very  im 
material,  efpecially  to  England ;  and  I 
fhould  therefore  be  a  good  deal  uncon 
cerned  about  it.  But  when  I  confider 
the  meafures,  propofed  to  accomplifti 
this  end,  I  can  no  longer  be  indifferent. 
I  feel,  I  avow  a  warmth  and  emotion; 
and  I  think  it  becomes  me.  WWl  an 
Englifhman  or  a  Scotchman,  my  feel 
ings  here,  I  apprehend,  would  be  the 
fame.  And  I  fhould  look  upon  it  as 
a  duty,  to  the  utmoft  of  my  power,  to 

bear 
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bear  a  publick  teftimony  againft  mea- 
fures,  fo  prepofterous  and  ineffectual ; 
againft  meafures  of  fuch  pernicious  and 
deftru&ive  confequences ;  againft  mea 
fures,  tending  —  not  to  anfwer  the  end 
propofed,  or  to  make  the  people  of 
Wales  ceafe  to  be  Welfh,  and  become 
Englifh,  but  tending  to  make  them  ceafe 
to  be  Proteftantsj  to  make  them  ceafe 
to  be  Chriftians  ;  ceafe  to  be  loyal  fub«* 
jefls,  and  good  men. 


A  P  P  E  N- 
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APPENDIX. 

N'.  I. 

Dedication  prefixed    to    the    New 
Teftament  printed  in   1567. 

To  the  moft  vertuous  and  noble  Prince 
ELIZABETH,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
of  England,  Fraunce  and  Ireland, 
QUEENE,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c. 

WH  E  N  I  call  to  remembrance,  as 
well  the  face  of  the  corrupted  re 
ligion  in  England,  at  what  tyme  Paule's 
Churcheyarde  in  the  Ckie  was  occupied 
by  makers  of  alabafter  images  to  be  fet 
up  in  Churches ;  and  they  of  Pater- 
nofter-rowe  earned  their  lyving  by  mak- 
yng  of  Pater-nofter  bedes  only ;  they  of 
Ave-Lane  by  felling  Ave-bedes ;  of 

Crede-lane 
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Crede-lane,  by  makying  Crede-bedes  5  as 
alfo  the  vaine  rites  crepte  into  our  coun- 
trey  of  Wales,  whan,  infteade  of  the 
lyvyng  God,  men  worfhipped  dead  ima 
ges  of  wood  and  ftones,  belles  and  bones, 
with  other  fuch  uncertain  reliques  I  wot 
not  what  j  and  withal  confider  our  late 
general  revolt  from  Godde's  moft  holy 
worde  once  receaved,  and  dayly  heare 
of  the  lyke  enforced  uppon  our  brethren 
in  forain  countryes,  having  moft  pite- 
oufely  fufteined  great  calamities,  bitter 
afflictions,  and  merciles  perfecutions ; 
under  which  verye  many  doe  yet  ftyil 
remainej  —  I  cannot,  moft  Chriftian 
Prince,  and  gracious  Soveraine,  but  even 
as  dyd  the  poore  blynde  Eartimeus  or 
Samaritane  lepre  to  our  Saviour,  fo  I 
com  before  your  Majeftie's  feete,  and 
there  lying  prc/lrate,  not  onely  for  my- 
felf,  but  alfo  for  the  delivery  of  many 
thoufancles  of  my  countrey  folkes  from 
the  fpiritual  blyndnes  of  ignoraunce, 
and  fowl  infeftion  of  olde  Idolatrie  and 
.falfe  fuperftition,  moft  humbly  and  duti 
fully 
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fully  to  acknowlege  your  incomparable 
benefite  beftowed  upon  us  in  graunting 
the  facred  Scriptures  (the  verye  remedie 
and  falve  of  our  goftly  blyndnes  and 
leprofie)  to  be  had  in  our  beft  knowen 
tongue  ;  which  as  far  as  ever  I  can  gather 
(thoughe  Chrift's  trewe  Religion  fome- 
tyrne  floorifhed  emong  our  Auncefters  the 
old  Britons)  yet  were  never  fo  entierly-e 
and  univerfallye  had,  as  we  now  (God 
be  thanked)  have  them. 

OUR  countreymen  in  tymes  pafled  were 
indede  moft  loth  (and  that  not  wythout 
goud  caufe)  to  receave  the  Romifh  religi 
on,  and  yet  have  they  no  we  fynce  (fuch  is 
the  domage  of  evyll  cuftome)  bene  loth 
to  forfake  the  fame,  and  to  receave  the 
gofpell  of  Jefus  Chrift.  But  after  that 
thys  nation,  as  it  is  thought,  for  their 
apoftafie  had  ben  fore  plagued  wyth  long 
warres,  and  finally  vanquiftied  and  by 
rigoroufe  lawes  kept  under ;  yet  at  the 
laft  it  pleafed  God  of  his  accuftomed 
clemencie  to  looke  down  agayne  upon 
them,  fending  a  moft  godly  and  noble 

David 
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David  and  a  vvyfe  Salomon,  I  meane 
Henry  the  feventh  and  his  fonne  Henry 
the  eight  (both  Kynges  of  moft  famous 
memorie,  and  your  Grace's  father  and 
grandfather)  who  gracioufly  releafed 
their  paynes  and  mitigated  their  into 
lerable  burthens,  the  one  wyth  Char 
ters  of  Liberties,  the  other  wyth  Aftes 
of  Parlyament,  by  abandoning  from 
them  al  bondage  and  thraldome,  and  in 
corporating  them  wyth  his  other  loving 
Subjeftes  of  England. 

Tnys,  no  doubt,  was  no  fmall  benefit 
touchyng  bodyly  welth  ;  but  thys  benefit 
of  your  Majeftie's  providence  and  good- 
nefie  excedeth  that  other,  fo  far  as  the 
foule  doeth  the  bodye.  Certaine  noble 
women  (whereof  fome  were  chiefe  rulers 
of  thys  nowe  your  Ifle  of  Britain)  are 
by  Antiquitie  unto  us  for  their  fingu- 
ler  learning  and  heroical  vertues  hyghely 
commended,  as  Cambra  the  Fayre, 
Martia  the  Good,  Bunducia  the  War- 
iar,  Claudia  Rufina  mencioned  in  S. 
Paule's  Epiftle,  and  Helena,  mother  of 

the 
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the  great  and  fyrft  Chriftian  Emperour 
Conftantinus  Magnus,  and  S.  Urfula  of 
Cornwal,  with  fuch  other,  who  are  alfo 
at  thys  day  ftyl  renowmed.    But  of  your 
Majeftie,  I  may,  as  I  thynk,  right  well 
ufe  the  wordes  of  that  Kinge,  who  fur- 
named  himfelfe  Lemuel:  Many  daughters 
have  don  vertuoujly  -,   but  thou  furmountefl 
them  all.    Favour  is  deceiptfull,  and  beautie 
is  vanitie  \  but  a  'woman  that  feareth  the 
Lord,  Jhe  Jhal  be  prayfed.     For  if  M. 
Magdalen,  for  the  beftowyng  of  a  boxe 
of    material    oynetment,    to    anaoynft 
Chrifte's  carnal    body,    be    fo   famoufe 
thorowe  out  all  the  world  where  the  gof- 
pell  is  preached;— howe  muche  more  fhall 
your  munificence,  by  conferring  the  unc 
tion  of  the  holy  Ghoft,  to  annoynft  his 
fpiritual  body  the  Churche,  be  ever  had 
in  memorie  ? 

BUT  to  conclude  and  to  drawe  neare 
to  offer  up  my  vowe,  Wher  as  I,  by 
our  moft  vigilant  Paftours  the  Bifhopes 
of  Wales,  am  called  and  fubftituted, 
though  unworthy,  fomewhat  to  deale 
in  the  perufmg  and  fetring  fourth  of 
H  thys 
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thys  fo  worthy  a  matter,  I  thynk  it  my 
moft  bounden  duetie  here  in  their  name 
to  prefent  to  your  Majeftie  (as  the  chief- 
eft  fiyrft  fruift)  a  booke  of  the  Newe 
Teftament  of  our   Lorde  Jefus  Chrift, 
tranflated    into    the    Britifh    language, 
which  is  our  vulgare  tongue;  wyfhyng 
and   moft   humbly  praying,    if  it  fhall 
fo  feme  good   to  your  wyfedome,   that 
it  myght  remayne  in  your  M.  Librarie 
for   a    perpetuall    monument    of    your 
gracioufe  bountie  fhewed  herein  to  our 
countrey,  and  the  Church  of  Chrift  there. 
And  would  to  God  that  your  Grace's 
Subjefles  of  Wales  might  alfo  have  the 
whole  booke  of  God's  woorde  brought 
to  like  pafle: — then  might  their  felow 
fubjeftes  of   England   rejoycingly   pro 
nounce  of  them  in  thefe  wordes,    The 
people  that  fate   in  darknes  have  feene  a 
great  lyght ;  they  that  dwelled  in  the  land 
of  the  Jhadowe  of  death,    upon  them  hath 
the   lyght  /hyned.^    Ble/ed  are  the  people 
that  be  fo,  yea  bleffed  are  the  people,  wbofe 
God  is  the  Lord.     Yea,   then  wold  they 
both  together  thus  brotherly  fay,  Come, 

and 
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find  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountalne  of  the 
Lord,  to  the  houje  of  Jaacob,  and  he  wyll 
teache  us  hys  wayes,  and  we  wyll  walke 
in  hys  patbes,  &c. 

AND  thus  to  end,  I  befeeche  Al- 
myghtye  God,  that  as  your  Grace's  cir- 
cumfpeft  providence  doth  perfeftlye 
accomplifh  and  difcharge  your  princely 
vocation  and  governaunce  towardes  all 
your  humble  fubjeftes,  that  we  allb  on 
our  part  may  toward  God  and  your 
highnes  demeane  ourfelfes  in  fuch  wyfe, 
that  his  juftice  abrydge  not  thefe  hal 
cyons  and  quiet  dayes  (which  hetherto 
fince  the  begynning  of  your  happie 
Reigne  have  moft  calmely  and  peaceably 
continued)  but  that  we  may  long  enjoy 
your  gracious  prefence,  and  moft  prof- 
perous  Reigne  over  us  5  which  we  be- 
fecche  God,  for  our  Saviour  Jefus  Chrifte's 
fake  mofte  mercifullye  to  graunt  us. 
Amen. 

Your   MAJESTIE'S 
Moft  humble  and 
Faithfull  Subjed, 

Wilham  Saleflury. 
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N°.  II. 

Dedication   prefixed   to    the    Bible 
printed  in    1588. 

Illuftriffimae,  Potentiffimae,  Serenif- 
fimaeque  Principi  ELISABETHS, 
Dei  Gratia,  Angliae,  Gallic,  & 
Hiberniae  Reginae,  Fidei  verae  & 
Apoftolicae  Propugnat.  &c.  Gra- 
tiam,  &  Benediftionem  in  Domino 
fempiternam. 

/QUANTUM  Deo  Optimo  Maximo 
^S^Majeftasveftradebeat,  Auguftiflima 
Princeps  (ut  opes,  potentiam,  &  ad- 
mirabilem  ingenii  ac  naturae  dotem 
taceam)  non  folum  gratia,  qua  apud 
plurimos  pollet  rariffima  5  &  eruditio, 
qua  prae  caeteris  ornatur  varia  ^  &  pax, 
qua  prae  vicinis  fruitur  alma,  ejufque 
numquam  fatis  admiranda  proteftio, 

qua 
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qua  &  hoftes  nuper  fugavit  atroces,  & 
multa  ac  magna  pericula  Temper  evafit 
feliciffimej  verum  etiam  cum  primis 
eximia  ilia  pietas,  toto  orbe  celebrata, 
qua  ipfe  V.  M.  imbuit  &  ornavit;  nee 
non  verse  religionis  &  propagandse  & 
propugnandse  ftudium  propenfiffimum, 
quo  femper  flagraftis,  clariffime  actef- 
tantur. 

NAM   (ut  &  gentes  alias,   &  reliqua 
prseclare  a  vobis  gefta,  jam  pneteream) 
quam  piam  curam  veftrorum  Britanno- 
rum   habuit   V.   M.   hoc   unum,    quod 
Sacrofanfti  Dei  Verbi  inftrumenta  utra- 
que,   vetus  fcilicet  &  novum,   una  cum 
illo  libro,   qui  precum  publicarum  for- 
mam,     &   facramentorum   adminiftran- 
dorum  rationem  preefcribit,  in  Britanni- 
cum  fermonem  verti  non  modo  benigne 
permiferit,    fed   fummorum   inclytiffimi 
hujus  regni  comitiorum  auftoritate  fol- 
licite  fanxiverit,  femper  conteftari  valet. 
Quod  idem  noftram  ignaviam  &  fegni- 
tiem  fimul  prodit  3   quod  nee  tarn  gravi 
neceflitate  moved,    nee   tarn   commoda 
H  3  lege 
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lege  cogi  potuerimus,  quin  tarn  diu  res 
tanti  (qua  majoiib  efle  momenti  nihil 
unquam  potuerit)  intafta  pene  reman- 
ferit.  Nam  illam  Liturgiam,  cum  Novo 
Teftamento  duntaxat,  Reverendus  ille 
Pater  Richardus,  ptae  memorise  Mene- 
venfis  Epifcopus  (auxiliante  Gulielmo 
Salefburio,  de  nofi,a  hcckfia  eptime 
merito)  annis  abhinc  viginti  Britannice 
interpretatus  eft 

Qua  re  quantum  noftratibus  pro- 
fuerit,  facile  dici  nan  poteft.  Nam 
praterquam  quod  vulgus  noftrum,  quae 
Britannice  atque  Anglice  fcripta  tune 
erant,  invicem  comparantes,  Anglici 
fermonis  nuper  evaferunt  peritiores ;  ad 
veritatem  turn  docendam  turn  difcendam 
ifto  labore  conduxit  plurimum.  Turn 
enim  vix  unus  &  alter  Britannice  con- 
cionari  valebant,  quod  verba,  quibus 
Britannice  explicanda  erant  quae  in  Scrip- 
turis  facris  facra  traftantur  myfteria, 
vel  Lethseis  quafi  aquis  deleta  prorsus 
evanuerant,  vel  defuetudinis  quodam 
quafi  cinere  obdufta  atque  fepulta  jacue- 

rant; 
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rant;  ut  nee  docentes  quae  vellent  fatis 
aperte  explicari,  nee  audientes  quae  ex- 
plicabantur,  fatis  feliciterintelligere  vale- 
rent.  Scripturarum  praeterea  quae  eflent 
teftimonia,  quaeve  earundem  explica- 
tiones,  Scripturis  minus  affueti  dijudicare 
nequibant;  adeo  ut  quum  ad  con- 
ciones  convolarent  avidi,  &  iifdem  in- 
tereflent  feduli,  incerti  tamen  dubiique 
difcedebant  plerique;  —  ac  fi  thefaurum 
inveniflent  amplum,  quern  effodere  non 
poterant,  aut  epulis  interfuiflent  lautis, 
quibus  vefci  non  daretur. 

JAM  verb,  D.  O.  M.  benignitate  exi- 
mia,  veftraquecuraegregia,  &  Praefulum 
folicitudine  pervigili,  hujufque  Interpre- 
tis  labore  &  induftria  efFeftum  eft,  ut 
&  concionatores  longe  plures  paratioref- 
que,  &  auditores  magis  dociles  habea- 
mus.  Quse  utraque  ut  piis  funt  cordi, 
ita  adhuc  eorum  voto  neutrum  vel 
mediocriter  refpondet.  Quum  enim 
prius  illud  inftrumentum,  alterius  oc- 
cultata  praediclio,  adumbrata  figura,  & 
H  4  indubius 
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indubius  teftis  noftratibus  haftenus  de- 
fideretur;  Quot  (pro  dolor)  exempla 
latent !  Quot  prcmiffiones  delitefcunt ! 
Quot  coniolaticnes  occultantur !  Quot 
denique  monitionibus,  exhortationibus, 
dehortationibus,  veritatifque  teftimoniis 
invitus  caret  populus  nofter,  quos  V.  M. 
regit,  curat  &  amat ;  quorum  aeterna 
falus  Satanse  foil,  ejufque  fatellitibus 
invifa,  haftenus  periclitata  eft  plurimum  ; 
quum  vivat  quifque  per  fidem,  fides  verb 
fit  ex  auditu,  auditus  etiam  per  verbum 
Dei,  quod  hucufque  fermone  peregrino 
delitefcens  noftratibus  paiiim  infonuit. 

Quum  igitur  reliquarum  Scripturarum 
interpretationem  inlinguam  Britannicam 
tarn  utilem,  imo  tarn  neceflariam  efle 
viderem  (etfi  &  proprise  imbecillitatis, 
&  ipfius  rei  magnitudinis,  &  quorun- 
dam  ingeniorum  ww^xpu^  recordatio  me 
diu  determent)  piorum  precibus  acquief- 
cens,  ut  hoc  opus  graviffimum,  molef- 
tiffimum,  nee  non  ingratiffimum  multis, 
aggrederer,  memet  exorari  paffus  fum. 
cym  vix  aggrefTus  eflem,  &  rei 

difficultate 
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difficultate,  &  impenfarum  magnitudine 
preffus,  in  limine  (quod  aiunt)  fuccu- 
buiffem,  &  folam  Pentateuchum  ad  pre- 
lum  perduxiffem;  nifi  Reverendiffimus 
in  Chrifto  Pater,*  Cantuarienfis  Arch- 
iepifcopus,  literarum  Maecenas  optimus, 
veritatis  propugnator  acerrimus,  &  or- 
dinis  ac  decori  prudentiffimus  obfervator 
(qui,  ex  quo  Britannis,  fubveftra  Majef- 
tate,  '  tarn  prudentiffime  tarn  juftiffime 
praefuit,  noftratium  turn  obedientiam 
turn  acumen  animadvertens,  animo  be- 
nigno  eos  poftca  profecutus  eft^  ficuti 
&  illi  ejus  laudem  Temper  decantant) 
ut  progrederer  effeciffet,  &  adjuviffet 
liberalitate,  auftoritate,  &  confilio.  Cujus 
ad  exemplum,  alii  boni  viri  opem  mihi 
maximam  tulerunt.  Quorum  horratu, 
induftria,  atque  labore  motus,  fultus, 
&  adjutus  faepe  ;  quum  non  modo  vetus 
inftrumentum  totum  interpretatus  fim, 
fed  novum  etiam,  inemendata  quadam 
fcribendi  ratione  (qua  plmimum  fcate- 

bat) 

*  JOANNES  WHITGIFT. 
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bat)  repurgaverim,  cui  eadem  dicare  fas 
atque  confentaneum  fit,  dubius  haefito. 
Quum  vel  meae  ipiius  indignitauj  fum- 
mse  recorder,  vel  V.  M.  fplendorem 
eximium  intueor,  vel  ipfius  Dei  (cujus 
vices  gerit)  numen  quoddam  in  eadem 
fplendens  animadverto;  ad  tarn  facrum 
accedere  fulgorem  reforrnido.  Contra 
vero,  rei  ipfius  dignitas  (quse  fuo  quafi 
jure  veftram  tutelam  vendicat)  novas 
mihi  vires  auget.  Deinde,  cum  alterum 
inftrumentum,  Britannice  impreflum, 
tarn  aequo,  benigno,  &  regio  animo 
fufcipere  dignabimini,  huic  alium  venari 
patronum,  &  imprudentiae,  &  injuriae, 
&  ingratitudinis  effe  judico.  Sic  etiam 
quse  inter  fe  tantopere  coherent  atque 
conveniunt,  fejungenda  non  efle,  quin, 
quse  revera  eadem  funt,  eadem  quoque 
in  bibliotheca,  eorum  reponantur  exem- 
plaria,  cenfeo.  Quod  idem  ut  Veftra 
cenfeat  M.  fupplex  rogo  &  obteftor, 
necnon  fummis  precibus  contendo,  ani 
mo  benigno  conatibus  meis  ut  afpiret ; 
quippe  qui  veftrarum  legum  auftoritate 

nituntur, 
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nituntur,  veftri  populi  faluti  inferviunt, 
&  veftri  Dei  gloriam  fpeftant  j  quos 
etiam  veftri  turn  pro  veritate,  turn  in 
Britannos  ftudii,  monumentum  perpe- 
tuum,  necnon  Britannorum  erga  V.  M. 
amoris  propenfiffimi  tefferam,  fore  con- 
fido. 

Si  qui,  confenfus  retinendi  gratia, 
noftrates  ut  Anglicum  fermonem  edif- 
cant  adigendos  efTe  potius,  quam  Scrip- 
turas  in  noftrum  fermonem  vertendas 
effe  volunt; — dum  unitati  ftudent,  ne 
veritati  obfmt,  cautiores  effe  velim;  &, 
dum  concordiam  promovent,  ne  religi- 
onem  amoveant,  magis  effe  follicitos 
opto.  Quamvis  enim  ejufdem  infulce 
incolas,  ejufdem  fermonis  &  loquelae 
effe  magnopere  optandum  fit ;  asque 
tamen  perpendendum  eft,  iftud  ut  per- 
ficiatur,  tantum  temporis  &  negotii 
peti,  ut  interea  Dei  populum,  miferrima 
illius  verb!  fame,  interire  velle  aut  pati, 
nimis  fit  faevum  atque  crudele.  Deinde, 
non  dubium  eft,  quin  religionis  quam 
fermonis  ad  unitatem  plus  valeat  fimi- 

litudo 
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litudo  &  confenfus.  Unitatem  praeterea 
pietati,  utilitatem  religion!,  &  externam 
quandam  inter  homines  concordiam 
exiniiae  illi  paci,  quam  Dei  verbum  hu- 
manis  animis  imprlmit  praeferre,  non 
fatis  pium  eft,  Poftremo,  quam  non 
fapiurit,  fi  verbi  tiivini  in  materna  lingua 
habendi  prohibidonem,  aliena  ut  ediC. 
calur,  quicquam  movere  opinantur  ? 
Religio  enim,  nifi  vulgar!  lingua  edo- 
ceatur,  ignota  latitabit,  Ejus  vero  re! 
quam  quis  ignorat,  ufum,  dulc^topo 
&  pretium  etiam  nefcit,  nee  ejus  ac- 
quirendae  gratia  quicquam  laboris  fubibit. 
Quamobrem,  roganda  eft  V.  M.  ut 
nullius  rationis  fpecie  impediatur  (nee 
impedietur  fat  fcio)  quin  quos  caepit 
beare  beneficiis,  augere  velit ;  quos  uno 
inftrumento  ditavit,  altero  dignetur  \ 
quibus  unum  veritatis  uber  praebuit, 
alterum  concedat;  &  quod  efficere  ftu- 
duit,  perficere  conetur  :  nempe  ut  omnis 
vefter  populus  mirabilia  Dei  fuo  fer- 
mone  audiat,  &  omnis  lingua  laudet 
Deurn. 

Coeleftis 
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Coeleftis  ille  Pater  5\cjui  imbecillitatem 
humanam,  foemineum  fexum,  &  virgi- 
neam  indolem,  tarn  heroicis  virtutibus 
in  V.  M.  ornafle  dignofcitur,  ut  & 
miferis  folamen  &  hoftibus  terror,  & 
mundi  Phoenix  eadem  hadenus  exti- 
terit^propitius  concedat;  caslefti  fpiritu 
ita  regatur,  divinis  donis  adornetur,  & 
alis  Altiffimi  protegatur^pofterum,  ut 
longaeva  mater  in  Ifrael,  pia  Ecclefis 
nutrix,  &  ab  hoftibus  Temper  tuta,  vitio- 
rum  hoftis  eadem  permaneat;  ad  D. 
O.  M.  fempiternaiii  gloriam,  cui  anine 
imperium,  honos,  &  laus  in  omne  zevum. 
Amen. 

Sereniflimae  Veftras  Majeftati, 
Omni  Reverentia, 
Subditiffimus 

Gulielmus  Morgan. 

Nomina 
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Nomina  eorwn,  qui  free  cceteris  *  hoc 
opus  promovere  conati  funt. 

Reverendi  Patres,  Afaphensis  &  Ban- 
gorensis  Epifcopi,  libros,  quos  petii, 
mutuo  conceisere,  &  iftud  opus  exami- 
nare,  perpcndere  atque  approbare  dignati 
flint. 

GABRIEL  GOODMAN,  Weftmonafteri- 
enfis  Decanus,  Vir  re  &  nomine  valde 
bonus,  omnique  pietati  deditiffimus,  qux 
interpretatus  fueram  relegenti  ita  mihi 
adfuit  affiduus,  ut  &  labore  &  confilio 
raeplurimum  adjuverit^  fuorum  librorum 
plurimos  mihi  dedit,  reliquorum  liberum 
conceffit  ufum,  atque  totum  annum, 
dum  fub  praelo  liber  ifte  erat  (collegis 
humaniffime  affentientibus)  hofpitio  me 
accepit ;  quam  humanitatem  a  Reveren- 
diffimo  Archiepifcopo,  de  quo  prius  in 
apsa  epiftola  memini,  benigniffime  ob- 
latam,  ut  repudiarem,  coegit  Thamefis 
fluvius,  illius  domum  a  praelo  dividcns 
atque  fejungens. 

Sic 
*  Morgan!  fcilicet  interpretationem,  anno  1588. 
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Sic  opem  tulerunt  non  contemnendam 

DAVID  POWELUS,  Sacrae  Theologian 
Doftor. 

EDMUNDUS  PRICEUS,  Archidiaconus 
Meirion. 

RICHARDUS  VACHANUS,  Hofpitii  Divi 
Joannis,  quod  eft  Literurthae,  Pra>fe£his. 
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N\  III. 

Dedication   prefixed  to    the    Bible 
printed  in    1620. 

Sacrofanftae  et  Individuae  Trinitati, 
Uni  Deo  Optimo  Maximo,  Nomi- 
nis  Sanftificationem ;  JACOBO,  Dei 
ejufdem  gratia,  Magnae  Britanniae, 
Franciae,  et  Hiberniae  Regi  Auguf- 
tiflimo,  felicitatem  omnem  precatur 
creatura  humilis,  fubditus  fidelis. 

/^\U  I  una  tantiim  set  ate  vivit,  brevem ; 
^^^qui  ingratus,  miferam  5  qui  fibi 
foli,  parcam  j  quique  otiofus,  vere  nul- 
lam  vitam  agit.  Hie  enim  vivens  mor- 
tuus  eft,  et  memoria  ejus  perit  cum  eo. 
Idcircb  ego,  grati  in  Deum  et  Regem 
animi  teftimonium,  conterraneis  com- 
modum,  meque  vermem  non  hominem 
in  terris  repentem,  bene,  pro  faculta- 

tula, 
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tula,  Ecclefiae  Chrifti  voluifle,  indicium 
aliquod  relinquere  concupivi.  Ad  hzec 
nihil  in  fe  digntus,  Deo  &  Regi,  ut 
rcbar,  gratius,  Britannis  ad  falutem  ac- 
commodatius,  me  facere  pofle  credidi, 
quam  fi  id  pro  virili  conarer  in  Bri- 
tannica  Bibliorum  verfione,  quod  feli- 
citer  fadtum  eft  in  Anglicana  j  et  nunc 
praefertim,  Bibliis,  in  plerifque  apud  nos 
Ecclefiis,  aut  deficientibus  aut  tritis; 
et  nemine,  quantum  audire  potui,  de 
excudendis  novis  cogitante. 

Pene  me  ab  inftituto  terruit  illud  B. 
Hieronymi  de  opere  fuo  confimili :  Pe- 
riculofum  opus  certe  eft,  et  obftretfatorum 
latratibus  patens  (a)  ;  &  illud  ejufdem : 
Non  parum  eftfcire  quid  nefcias.  Pruden- 
tis  hominis  eft  no/e  menfuramjuam,  nee  im- 
periti&fua  cuntium  orbem  teflem  facere  (b). 
Verum  haefitantem  animavit  illud  Domini 
ad  Mofem :  Ego  adero  on  tuo.  Exod.  iv. 
12,  Et  illud  ad  Apoftolum:  Virtus  mea  in 
I  infirmitate 

(a)  In  Praefatione  in  Pentateuch,  de  Tranilationc  fuL 

(b)  Adverfus  Vigilantium. 
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infirmitateperficitur(A).  Tnoigitur,  Gra- 
tiofe  Deus,  auxiiio  fretus,  &  tuo,  Rex, 
mandate  Anglis  (ut  ad  laudem  pietatis 
vefte  teftantur)  dato  incitatus,  necnon 
pio.  Reverendorum  PrseccfToruin  exemplo 
adduclus;  viz.  Richardi  Davies,  piimo 
Afaphenfis,  poftea  Menevenfis  Epifcopi, 
qui  (auxiliante  Gulielmo  Salelburio) 
Novum  Teftamentum ;  &  Gulielmi 
Morgani,  Afaphenfis  nuper  Epifcopi, 
qui  Sacra  Biblia  fermone  Britannico  in 
lucem  edidit.  Ad  illorum  tranflationes, 
noviffimam  praefertim,  manusmovi;  at* 
que,  ubi  opus  videbatur,  tanquatn  vetus 
aedificium,  nova  cura  inftaurare  coepi. 

Quid  igitur?  ut  inquit  Hieronymus, 
Damnamus  Feteres  ?  Minime ;  fed  poll 
illorum  Jludla>  in  domo  Domini  quod  pojfa- 
miiSy  labor amus  (e).  Licitapoftvindemiatn 
racematio,  poft  Meffem  Spicarum  col- 
leftioj  &  in  aedificio  cum  laude  condi- 
toris  ad  faftigium  perdu6lo,  licebit  farta 
te£ta  curare,  fuperflua  tollere,  collapfa 
reftaurare,  male  haerentia  conneftere. 
Quemadmodum  igitur  Athenienfes  navi- 


gmm 


(d)  2  Cor.  xii.  9,     (e)  Praefat.  in  Pentat. 
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gium  Thefei  confervarunt,  ligna  wtuftate 
confefta  tollente^  firmiora  fttfficientesy  at- 
que  ita  coagmentantes,  ut  navem^  alii  ean- 
dem,  alii  non  eandem  effe  contenderent  *  ; 
fimiliter  ego  certe  qusedam  cum  Prsecef- 
foris  laude  retinui  ;  qusedam  in  Dei 
nomine  mutavi,  atque  fie  compegi;  ut  et 
hie  fit  e?ju$/S0|j»jK£yov  Tra^oSsty^a^  &  di£lu  fit 
difficile,  num  vetus  an  nova,  Morgani 
an  mea,  dicenda  fit  verfio. 

Cujufcunque  fit,  tua  prime,  Deus,  eft  5 
ex  quo,  per  quern,  &  in  quern  funt  omnia. 
Nos  enim  fiftulae,  tuus  eft  fpiritus  ;  Tu 
Auftor,  nos  organa,  per  quae  Britanni, 
fua  qua  nati  funt  lingua,  audiunt  Dei 
magnalia.  Homo  dextram  porrigit,  fed 
Deus  manum  gubernat  (g)  •  ergo  quod- 
cunque  eft  bene,  noftris  manibus,,  fed 
tuis  viribus  faftum  eft.  In  hoc  non 
fum  iniquus  in  te,  non  modo  Regum 
Auguftiffime,  fed  virorum  optime,  quod 

:-v>    I  2  tibi 

<3Tct'>  ciwx. 

(F)    T 


;  »&;?,    a><;e 
T«  irXStov  ilvou.     Plutarchus  in  Thefeo. 

(g)  Chryfoftomus  de  Receflu  fuo  ex  Afia 
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tibi  Deum,  qui  te  fecit  &  praefecit, 
anteferam.  Nullius  enim  injuria  eft,  cui 
Jleus  Omnipotent  antefertur  (h). 

Poft  Deum  proxime,  Rex,  tua  eft, 
qui  neminem,  nifi  Deum,  fuperiorem 
habes.  Si  vetus,  tua  eft  jure  haeredi- 
tario;  fi  nova,  tua  eft  jure  acquifito. 
Praeterquam  enim  quod  ego  tuns  fum 
cum  cseteris  fubditus,  mea,  qualis  qualis 
eft,  M>jeftati  Veftne  debetur  induftria, 
propter  fingularem  veftram  &  omni- 
modo  gratuitam  erga  me  gratiam  $  erga 
me,  inquam,  homuncionem  inopem,  ab 
aula  alienum^  ruri  inter  Britannorum  re- 
liquias  commorantem,  quod  Temper  & 
ubique  agnofco  humillime,  &  cum  omni 
gratiarum  aftione.  Etfi  ergo,  nee  quod 
debetur  compenfari,  nee  quicquam  a 
parvitate  mea,  dignum  Majeftate  Veftra 
expeftari  poffitj  fpero  tamen  devotionis 
meae  voluntatem  hoc  conatu  dignofci 
pofle.  Cui  fi  detur,  Deo  &  Regi  place- 
re,  Britannis  prodefle,  habeo  quod  fuit 
' 


(b)  Ambrofii  Ep.  30 
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in  votis  primum,  in  opere  ftudium,  & 
erit,  quamdiu  vixero,  folatium.  Deus 
is,  qui  folus  fapiens  &  fumme  miferi- 
cors  eft,  Te,  Rex  Sereniffime,  &  Tuos 
in  folio,  fubditos  omnes  in  obfequio, 
quatn  feliciffime  cuftodiat,  ufque  ad 
adventum  Chrifti  gloriofum;  in  quo 
vos  pacifice  regentes,  nos  ex  animo  ob- 
temperantes,  cum  venerit  inveniat  Is, 
cujus  eft,  cum  Patre  et  Spiritu  Sanfto, 
regnum,  potentia,  &  gloria,  in  fecula 
feculorum.  Amen. 

Richardus  Afaphenfis. 
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vended  on  it's  STATE  in  the 
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PRINTED  FIRST  IN  THE  YEAR  1769, 


To  His  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 

GEORGE 
PRINCE  OF   WALES. 

S  I  R, 

T>  Y  patronizing  a  defign  to  fupport 
the  neceflitous  orphans  of  Ancient 
Britons,  for  whom  the  Law  has  made 
no  provifion  in  London,  Your  ROYAL 
HIGHNESS  has  already  fliown  Your  re 
gard  to  the  Principality.  From  this  very 
early  inftance  of  a  readinefs  to  do  them 
good,  the  natives  of  that  country  will 
infer  a  difpofition  in  future  to  coun 
tenance  every  attempt  for  their  advan 
tage  worthy  of  encouragement.  Prefum- 
ing  upon  this  difpofition,  fo  flattering 

to 
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to  my  views,  I  have  ventured  to  folicit 
the  patronage  of  the  PRINCE  of  WALES 
for  the  following  remarks,  and  more 
efpecially  for  the  Language  on  which 
they  are  founded.  The  great  conde- 
fcenfion  and  readinefs,  with  which  the 
ambitious  wiflies  of  the  author  in  be 
half  of  his  work  have  been  gratified,  is 
hereby  moft  refpeftfully  acknowledged; 
but,  for  the  fame  readinefs  to  favour 
and  patronize  the  Britifli  tongue,  Your 
ROYAL  HIGHNESS  may  depend  upon  the 
applaufe  and  benediftion  of  thoufands, 

I  am,  SIR, 

Your  ROYAL  HIGHNESS'S 
Moft  obedient,  devoted,  and 
Faithful,  humble  fervant, 

Thomas  Llewelyn. 


HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL 

REMARKS 


ON    THE 


BRITISH   TONGUE,   &c. 


INTRODUCTION. 

>TpHE  Britifh  tongue  is  a  language, 
daily  fpoken  by  thoufands,  and  by 
hundreds  of  thoufands,   in  the  Princi 
pality  of  Wales.     It  is  a  language,  in 
which  a  confiderable  number  of  books 
have  been  compofed  and  publifhed.   The 
Rev.  Mr.  Mofes  Williams,  a  gentleman 
to  whom  his  country  is  many  ways  "in 
debted, 
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deSted,  printed  above  fifty  years  ago  a 
catalogue  of  books  (a),   publifhed  rela 
tive  to  Wales,  and  moftly  in  the  Welfli 
tongue;    which   catalogue  contains  the 
names,  and  fometimes  brief  accounts,  of 
near  two    hundred    books   of  different 
fizes.     Since  the  printing  of  the  above 
catalogue,    feveral    other    books,    both 
original   competitions    and   tranilations, 
have   been  publifhed  in  the  fame  lan 
guage.     Reading  among  the  lower  clafs 
of  people  is  become  much  more  common 
and  general  in  that  country  now  than 
formerly.      Since   the   year    1737,    two 
hundred  and   twenty  thoufand  perfons 
and  upwards,  we  are  informed  (b),  have 
been  taught  to  read  in  one  particular 
fort  of  fchools,  called  Circulating  Welfli 
Charity  Schools  $  firft  fet  up  by  the  late 

Rev. 

(a)  For  the  perufal  of  this  curious  and  uncom 
mon  catalogue,  I  am  obliged  to  my  communicative 
friend,  Richard  Morris,  Efq;  the  very  worthy  Pre- 

fident  of  the  Cymmrodorion  Society. 
I 

(b)  Welfli  Piety  for  the  year  1768. 
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Rev.  and  truly  pious  Mr.  Griffith  Jones ; 
and,  fince  his  death,    fupported  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  well  difpofed 
perfons.      To   thofe  who  are  duly  in 
formed  of  this  ftate  and  ufe  of  the  lan 
guage,  remarks  upon  it  need  no  apology. 
As  little  occafion  does  there  feem  to 
be  of  any   apology   for  founding  thefe 
remarks  in  fome  meafure  on  the  Britifh 
tranflation  of   the   Scriptures.     It  was 
thought  neceflary  to  fix  upon  fome  ftate 
of  the  language  for  a  proper  foundation ; 
and  none  feemed  more  fit  for  this  pur- 
pofe  than  the  ftateof  it  in  the  Welfh  Bible. 
The  Bible  is  the  common  book  of  chrifti- 
ans ;  it  appears  in  the  language  of  every 
Proteftant  country;  in  Wales  efpecially,  it 
is  a  principal  book,  the  moil  known  and 
the  moft  read  of  any  5  and  it  has  the  beft 
claim  to  be  reckoned  the  ftandard  for 
the  language.  To  this,  other  publications, 
being  moftly  of  a  later  date,    accom 
modate    themfelves ;     and    hence    their 
ftile  derives  it's  manner  and  colouring. 
Tho'   in  general  the   fupplies   of  this 

book 
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book  have  not  been  adequate  to  the 
wants  or  demands  of  the  people,  yet  at 
prefent  they  are  in  the  way  of  procur 
ing  pretty  ample  provifion.  A  quarto 
impreffion  with  a  fhort  commentary, 
confiding  of  about  ten  thoufand  copies 
is  now  printing  by  fubfcription  at  Car 
marthen  -y  and  at  the  fame  time,  another 
edition  in  odlavo,  containing  twenty 
thoufand  books,  is  carrying  on  at  Lon 
don,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Society 
for  promoting  Chriftian  Knowledge. 

THE  following  remarks  are  not  of  a 
fort;  they  are  therefore  divided  in  the 
enfuing  treatife,  and  thrown  into  two 
feparate  and  diftinft  parts. 

Part  the  firft  takes  up  the  Britifli 
tongue  in  it's  prefent  ftate,  .and  furveys 
it's  general  completion  and  features,  as 
it  appears  in  the  Welfli  Bible,  With  a 
view  to  the  claims  of  the  language  to 
felf-fufficience  and  purity,  it  examines 
the  terms  or  words  of  it  in  the  grofs ; 
and  inquires  whether  they  are  original 

and 
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and  native,  or  foreign  and  borrowed.  It 
traces  it's  connexion  and  intercourfe  with 
other  languages;  and  confiders  what  it 
has  gained  or  fuffered  by  their  means. 

The  fecond  part  enters  more  thorough 
ly  into  the  genius  and  conftitution  of  the 
Welfh  tongue;  it  refolves  and  analyfes 
it's  feveral  parts  and  materials ;  examines 
it's  peculiar  nature  and  properties ;  and 
inquires,  how  far  it  is  regular,  and  after 
the  manner  of  the  Englifh  and  other 
languages ;  or  wherein  it  remarkably 
varies  and  differs  from  others,  whether 
ancient  or  modern  ;  and  with  all  the  con- 
cifenefs,  of  which  the  author  was  mafter, 
confiftent  with  clearnefs,  it  points  out 
the  advantages  or  difadvantages  of  the 
Britirti,  for  compofition,  and  for  eafe  and 
ftrength  of  expreffion. 

A  long  difufe  of  the  language  had  well 
nigh  totally  difqualified  the  writer,  and 
rendered  him  almoft  quite  inferiQjqr  to 
fuch  an  attempt.  He  was  moft  fenfibly 
affefled  with  the  profpeft  of  the  diffi 
culties  in  the  fecond  part,  and  thereby 

like 
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like  to  have  been  deterred  entirely  from 
taking  it  in  hand.  If  in  the  execution 
of  it,  attempted  notwithftanding,  any 
material  miftakes  are  committed,  it  is 
hoped  that  this  confideration  will  be 
admitted  as  fome  extenuation  of  his 
defeats  -y  and  that  his  well  meant  endea 
vour,  tho'  it  may  be  deficient  and  in 
fome  inftances  erroneous,  will  yet  be  ac 
ceptable  in  the  main,  and  of  real  fervicc 
to  his  country. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  languages  are  com 
monly  dry  and  abftrufe,  or  elfe  run  in 
rough  and  uneafy  channels.  It  is  too  fel- 
dom  that  they  contain  much  of  what 
is  new  and  worth  knowing ;  and  fel- 
domer  ftill  that  they  afford  any  thing 
very  entertaining.  But  remarks  on  the 
Britifh  tongue  cannot  be  expefted  to  go 
in  a  known  and  beaten  track  \  and  they 
muft  at  leaft  have  the  charafter  of  novel 
ty  to  recommend  them.  The  attempt  is 
undoubtedly  new  $  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  fubjeft  is  capable  of  throwing  fome 

new 
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new  light  on  the  nature  of  languages 
in  general.  The  author  has  wifhed  to 
be  able  to  handle  the  fubjeft  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  might  yield  information  with 
out  being  tedious,  not  only  to  his  coun 
trymen,  but  to  thofe  alfo  who  are  un 
acquainted  with  the  language,  on  which 
thefe  remarks  are  founded.  How  far  he 
has  fucceeded  in  the  attempt,  and  ac- 
complifhed  his  wifhes,  muft  be  left  to 
others  in  due  time  to  determine. 

THE  fate  of  languages,  like  that  of 
feveral  eminent  perfons,  has  been  a  good 
deal  unfortunate.  Living,  they  are  neg- 
lefted  and  flighted ;  but  dead,  they  are 
commended  and  decorated  with  all  the 
ornaments  of  learning  and  eloquence. 
The  Englifh,  the  living  language  of 
Great  Britain,  &c.  fpoken  daily  by  mil 
lions,  has  yet  been  lefs  ftudied  in  Britain, 
than  the  Greek  tongue,  which  is  fpoken 
by  nobody  j  and  the  Britifli,  another  liv 
ing  language  of  thoufands  in  this  land, 
has  yet  been  as  little  or  lefs  cultivated 
K  here 
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here  than  the  Arabick.  Englifli  writers 
of  the  firft  charafter  have  remonftrated 
againft  fuch  a  conduft,  in  behalf  of  the 
Englifli  tongue ;  and  have  recommended 
to  their  countrymen  the  cultivation  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  their  own  lan 
guage.  In  the  fame  manner,  I  could  wifh 
to  recommend  to  every  inhabitant  of 
Wales,  the  right  underftanding  of  his 
Mother  tongue.  While  it  is  yet  alive, 
and  in  daily  ufe,  let  it  be  ftudied  and 
cultivated  5  and  fhould  it  ever  be  it's  fate 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  dead,  may 
it  then  meet  with  the  ufual  treatment 
and  honours  of  dead  languages ! 


THE 


THE    FIRST    PART. 


EFFECT  OF  OTHER  LANGUAGES  ON  THE 
BRITISH  TONGUE. 


CHAP.    I. 


ANCIENT  STATE  AND  EXTENT  OF  THE 
BRITISH  LANGUAGE. 

are  informed  by  the  Venerable 
Bede  (a),  that  in  his  time  five  dif 
ferent  languages  were  ufed  in  common 
by  the  feveral  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  : 
thefe  five  were  the  Englifh,  the  Britifli, 
the  Scotifh,  the  Piftifh,  and  the  Latin. 
K  2  This 

(a)  Eccles.  Hift.  beginning. 
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This  was  about  a  thoufand  years  ago. 
For  a  long  while  this  number  has  been, 
reduced  to  three,  the  Welfh,  the  Erfe 
and  the  Englifh ;  or  rather,  if  the  two 
firft  be  only  different  dialefts  of  one  arid 
the  fame  language,  the  prefent  number 
will  be  two,  the  Britifh  and  the  Engliih. 
The  laft,  though  the  youngeft,  is  at 
this  day  by  far  the  moft  general  and 
extenfive.  The  other,  though  now  con 
fined  within  narrower  limits,  is  yet  much 
the  moft  ancient;  and  was  very  pro 
bably  in  former  days  more  general  and 
extenfive  than  the  Englifh  is  now,  or 
perhaps  any  other  modern  European 
tongue. 

Two  thoufand  years  ago,  the  ftate  of 
languages,  in  thefe  weftern  parts  of  the 
world,  feems  to  have  been  much  more 
fimple  and  uniform  than  at  preient.  The 
Britifh  alone  was  ufed  through  England, 
Scotland,  Wales  and  Ireland  j  and,  as 
fhould  feem  likely,  it  was  the  general, 
the  common  language  of  great  part  of 
the  continent  befides.  It  feems  to  have 

been 
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been  the  language  of  the  ancient  Celtae, 
as  well  as  of  the  ancient  Britons ;  and 
thefe  Celtae,  under  different  denomina 
tions,  fpread  themfelves  over  feveral  coun 
tries  of  Europe.  We  find  them  in  France, 
in  Italy,  and  in  Spain,  under  the  different 
names  of  Belgae,  Galli,  Celtae  and  Cel- 
tiberi.  In  Germany,  and  more  eafterly 
and  northerly,  they  went  under  the  ap 
pellations  of  Cimbri,  Cimmerii,  &c. 
And  we  read  of  fome  of  their  fettlements 
as  far  as  Greece  and  Afia  minor  (b). 

If  ever  the  Britifli  tongue  thus  generally 
prevailed,  in  fuch  different  climes,  and 
in  fuch  diftant  countries;  it  is  fcarce 
poffible,  that  it  fhould  have  been  every 
where  quite  uniform  and  alike.  It  muft 
have  been  diverfified  and  broken  into 
numberlefs  varieties  and  dialefts.  But 
what  thefe  dialefts  were,  or  what  their 
peculiarities,  we  know  not. 

As  Britain  itfelf  in  thofe  days  was  di 
vided  into  a  multitude  of  little  ftates  and 
K  3  principalities; 

(b)  Hiftoire  des  Celtes  par  Pelloutiir. 
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principalities  5  the  language  of  it's  inha 
bitants  could  not  have  been  entirely  fimi- 
lar  and  uniform.  Subjefts  of  different 
kingdoms  and  provinces,  efpecially  when 
they  have  but  little  correfpondence  with 
each  other,  will  have  different  dialedls 
and  varieties  of  fpeech.  We  find  this 
frequently  to  happen  in  different  coun 
ties,  in  no  diftant  parts  of  the  fame 
country,  and  under  the  fame  government. 
If  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  ifland 
had  ever  any  confiderable  intercourfe  with 
Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  or  other  fo 
reigners  of  a  fpeech  quite  different  from 
their  own  j  they  would  then  in  all  proba 
bility  adopt  fome  foreign  words  or  ex- 
preffions,  and  incorporate  them  with 
their  own  (lock.  But  of  this  alfo  we 
have  no  full  and  certain  account.  And 
fuppofing  fuch  an  event  to  have  hap 
pened  ;  words  thus  adopted,  at  a  period 
fo  diftant,  could  not  now  be  diftinguifhed 
from  the  native  and  original  terms  of 
the  language. 

Thofe 
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Thofe  times  are  too  obfcure;  too 
remote  for  our  reach*  In  hundreds  of 
inftances,  they  leave  us  uncertain  and 
diflatisfied  in  our  inquiries;  we  muft 
therefore  defcend  lower  down,  and  to 
much  later  times,  ere  we  arrive  at  the 
due  diftance,  or  fix  ourfelves  in  the 
proper  ftation,  whence  we  may  be  able 
to  diftinguifh;  whether  there  be  any 
thing  exotick  and  adventitious  in  the 
compofition  of  this  tongue j  and  which 
of  it's  words  are  natives,  or  which  are 
foreign. 

IN  defcending  for  this  purpofe  fo  low 
as  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  in 
confidering  the  ftate  of  this  fubjefl  as  it 
(lands  in  the  Welfli  Bible;  we  fhall  take 
the  language  at  a  confidefable  difadvan- 
tage.  The  Welfli  Bible  is  not  an  original 
compofition,  but  a  tranflation ;  and  tran- 
llations  can  hardly  be  expefted  as  pure 
and  unmixed  as  original  compofitions. 
It  is  alfo  the  tranflation  of  a  book  of  a 
peculiar  kind,  where  the  fame  liberty 
muft  not  be  taken  as  in  tranflating  books 
K  4  of 
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of  a  different  fort.  It  is  further,  a  tran- 
flation  undertaken  and  accomplifhed  with 
fewer  helps,  and  under  more  difadvan- 
tages,  than  moft  other  verfions  of  the 
fame  book  (c).  Due  and  proper  allow 
ances  therefore  fliould  be  made  for  thefe 
circumftances,  while  we  attend  to  this 
fubjeft,  and  examine  how  far  the  lan 
guage  of  this  verfion  may  have  been 
affefted  by  intermixtures  from  other 
tongues. 

THE  languages  which  may  be  fuppofed 
to  have  had  any  effeft  in  this  cafe  muft 
be ;  either  the  original  languages  of 
the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  whence 
the  tranflation  was  made ;  or  the  lan 
guages  which  at  different  times  have 
prevailed  in  this  country,  and  muft  have 
affefted  the  language  of  it's  original  in 
habitants.  Each  of  thefe  will  be  found 
to  have  had  fome  (hare  in  this  matter. 

CHAP. 

(c)  Hiftorical  account  of  the  Britifh  verfions  and 
editions  of  the  Bible. 
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CHAP.     II. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  HEBREW  LANGUAGE. 


with  the  Greek,  the 
Latin,  the  Englifh,  and  perhaps 
all  other  tranflations  of  the  Old  Tef- 
tament;  the  Britifli  verfion  feems,  in 
certain  cafes,  to  have  acquired  fcmething 
of  a  Hebrew  phrafeology  and  turn  of 
expreffion. 

Yn  y  dydd  y  bwyttei  di  o  hono,  gan 
fariv  y  byddi  farw,  in  the  Welfh  Bible, 
Gen.  ii.  17.  in  the  day  thou  eateft 
thereof,  dying  tboujhalt  die,  in  the  margin 
to  the  fame  paflage  in  Englifh,  are  ex- 
prefiions  which  found  well,  and  convey 
a  ftrbng  and  full  meaning  in  both  lan 
guages.  They  are  not  however  in  the 
ftile  of  Britifli  legiflation,  nor  of  the 
laws  of  Howel  Ddaj  and  fo  in  a  great 
many  other  fimilar  inftances  where  the 

Hebrew 
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Hebrew  idiom  and  manner  is  preferved 
in  our  tranflation, 

IT  has  further  adopted  and  retained 
multitudes  of  fingle  words  from  the  He 
brew  language.  Befides  long  catalogues, 
and  almoft  whole  books  in  the  Old  Tef- 
tament,  containing  little  more  than  the 
Hebrew  proper  names  of  different  perfons 
and  families;  it  retains  Ceruby  Eden, 
Jebova,  Sabbath,  and  many  others, 
which  are  mere  Hebrew  words  untran- 
flated,  only  difguifed  by  being  clothed 
in  common  letters.  But  thefe  Hebrew 
terms  and  turns  of  expreffion  ought  not 
to  be  efteemed  as  defects  in  this  tran 
flation,  at  leaft  not  as  peculiar  to  it, 
feeing  they  are  to  be  met  with  in  every 
verfion  of  the  Old  Teftament ;  and  even 
to  a  coniiderable  extent  in  'the  origi 
nal  Greek  of  the  New.  And  it  might 
have  been  deemed  an  idle  afFeftation  in 
our  tranflators  to  have  attempted  avoid 
ing  them. 

Excepting  terms  of  this  caft,  and  per 
haps  fome  few  others,  fuch  as  Aber^ 

Caer, 
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Caer,  Sack,  &c,  we  have,  as  far  as  I 
can  find,  hardly  any  words  in  the  Britifh 
tongue  of  clear  Hebrew  completion  and 
affinity. 

Suppofing  the  Hebrew  to  have  been 
the  original  language  of  mankind,  and 
the  common  parent  of  all  other  tongues, 
as  is  generally  fuppofed ;  in  that  cafe 
numbers  of  common  words,  evidently 
of  Hebrew  parentage,  might  be  expected 
to  appear  in  this,  and  in  every  other 
verfion  of  the  Old  Teftament.  But  if 
we  entertain  fuch  an  expectation  we  {hall 
be  difappointed.  And  whoever  compares 
a  chapter  or  a  page  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  with  the  correfponding  page  or 
chapter  in  the  Greek,  in  the  Latin,  in 
the  Englifh,  in  the  Welfh,  or  perhaps 
in  any  other  European  verfion ;  whoever, 
I  fay,  will  be  at  the  pains  to  make  fuch 
a  comparifon,  will  be  able  to  difcover 
the  plain  and  certain  origin  of  but  very 
few  words. 

It  is  commonly  faid,  that  the  Briti/h 
and  the  Hebrew  are  fimilar  languages; 

but 
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but  by  this  muft  be  underftood,  not  that 
they  feem  to  be  derived  the  one  from 
the  other,  or  that  there  are  a  great  many 
radical  words  the  fame  in  each;  but 
only  th^t  there  is  a  fimilarity  of  found 
in  certain  letters  of  both  alphabets ;  that 
they  are  alike  in  fome  peculiarities  of 
conftruftion,  efpecially  in  the  change 
incident  to  feveral  letters  in  the  begin 
ning  of  words.  If  any  thing  farther 
is  intended  hereby,  it  will  be  more,  I 
believe,  than  can  be  warranted  and  fup- 
ported  by  a  fair  comparifon  of  the  two 
languages. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    HI, 

EFFECT  OF  THE  GREEK  TONGUE. 


H  E  Britifh.  verfion,  together  with 
the  Latin,  the  Englifh,  and  moft 
other  tranflations  of  fcripture,  has  adopt 
ed  and  retained,  with  little  variation, 
feveral  words  from  the  Greek  tongue. 
Thefe  it  derives  from  the  feptuagint 
verfion  of  the  Old  Teftament,  and  from 
the  original  language  of  the  New.  Hence 
Bible  itfelf,  the  general  title  for  the 
whole  book,  and  Apocrypha  for  a  prin 
cipal  divifion  of  it.  Hence  Gene/is  and 
Exodus,  Chronicles  and  Pfalmsy  and  the 
names  of  many  other  particular  books 
of  the  Old  Teftament.  Hence  a  great 
many  words  of  various  forts  throughout 
that  part  of  fcripture,  and  it  may  be  yet 
more  in  the  New  Teftament.  Hence 
Afojlol,  Efengyl,  Eglwys,  and 

multitudes 
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multitudes  of  other  terms  peculiar  to 
facred  and  theological  fubjefts ;  and  thefe 
words  of  Greek  extraction  and  affinity 
will  be  found  to  be  much  more  numer 
ous  than  thofe  of  Hebrew  origin,  in 
every  veriion  of  the  Bible  for  thefe  weft- 
ern  parts  of  the  world, 

WHATEVER  tongue  may  have  been  the 
primitive  and  original  language  of  the 
human  race  5  the  Greek  feems  to  have 
been  the  moft  general  and  diffufive  of 
any,  and  to  have  had  the  moft  univerfal 
effeft  upon  other  languages.  It  feems  to 
have  been  the  parent  language  of  fciences 
and  of  arts,  at  leaft  to  have  been  the 
principal  vehicle  of  their  communication 
and  conveyance  through  the  world.  And 
we  find  in  the  Bible,  in  treatifes  upon 
almoft  every  fubjeft,  and  alfo  in  feveral 
occupations  and  employments  of  life, 
abundance  of  words  evidently  borrowed 
from  this  tongue.  Thefe  are  in  general 
technical  terms,  or  words  peculiar  to  arts 
and  particular  profeflions,  Thofe  ufed 

in 
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in  the  Bible  are  principally  of  a  peculiar 
nature  and  fignification,  and,  like  the 
proper  terms  of  arts  or  fciences,  ought 
to  be  retained  through  the  various  ver- 
fions  of  fcripture,  and  indeed  through 
every  treatife  on  thofe  fubje6ls  to  which 
fuch  terms  relate. 

Befides  thefe  appropriated  words,  if  I 
may  fo  call  them,  liberally  furniftied  by 
the  Greek  tongue,  for  the  prefervation 
and  improvement  of  arts  and  of  know 
ledge  5  there  are  others  of  Greek  features 
and  compleaion,  of  a  ftill  more  general 
and  extenfive  nature,  which  are  found 
to  be  interfperfed  in  great  numbers 
through  many  or  moft  of  the  languages 
pf  Europe. 

The  Grecians  are  faid  to  have  been  the 
anceftors  of  the  Romans,  and  the  Greek 
tongue  the  parent  of  the  Latin  ;  and  the 
Latin  has  been  generally  ready  to  ac 
knowledge  it's  obligation,  and  to  claim 
the  Greek  for  it's  mother  tongue. 

French  authors,  in  behalf  of  their 
nation,  have  claimed  affinity  with  the 

Greeks, 
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Greeks,  and  from  that  language  have 
derived  a  confiderable  part  of  their  own. 

The  Englifh  alfo  has  been  deduced 
from  the  fame  fource.  Through  the 
Saxon,  it's  more  immediate  anceftor,  it 
has  been  traced  up  to  the  Teutonick  or 
Gothick  —  languages  ufed  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  the  Greek,  and  of  the  fame 
completion  and  kindred  (d). 

Others  have  put  in  the  like  claim  in 
behalf  of  the  Celtick  or  Britifh,  which 
they  affirm  to  be  equally  if  not  more 
nearly  related  to  the  Greek;  and  upon 
a  comparifon  of  both  tongues  together, 
feveral  inftances  appear  of  a  ftriking 
refemblance,  not  to  fay  of  famenefs. 
Pezron  has  publiflied  a  pretty  large 
catalogue  of  words  of  this  make:  fuch 
as,  OM^,  awyry  airj  Qw/,  bron>  breaft; 
fevsiov,  gen,  chin;  ct>c^>,  dwry  water, 
6cc  (e). 

Theft 

(d)  Clark  on  ancient  weights  and  money* 

(e)  Antiquities  of  nations,  book  the  thirdt 
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Thefe  and  other  Greek  and  Britifh 
words  are  fo  much  alike,  that  they  coin 
cide  in  found  and  in  fignification,  and 
are  evident  proofs  of  a  very  ancient  af 
finity  between  thefe  two  tongues.  How 
and  when  fuch  a  relation  commenced 
may  not  now  appear. 

It  is  eafy  to  fay  the  Britons  borrowed 
thefe  terms  from  the  Greeks  5  but  it  is 
not  fo  eafy  to  fhow  the  correfpondence 
between  the  two  nations,  by  means  of 
which  fuch  a  loan  might  be  negotiated  in 
Greece,  and  the  goods  imported  to  this 
ifland.     Befides  this,    the   above  words 
are  the   moft  unlikely  of  any  to   have 
ever  been  borrowed.  Perfons,  the  fondeft 
for  borrowing,  never  borrow  their  legs 
or  arms  ;    nor  is  it  probable,   that  they 
fhould  ever  borrow  the  words  by  which 
thefe  things  are  fignified. 

Every  language  and  people  muft  have 
them  from  the  beginning.  They  cannot 
do  without  them,  any  more  than  they 
can  fubfift  without  air  or  water,  or  live 
deftitute  of  the  moft  eflential  parts  and 
L  members 
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members  of  their  own  bodies.  It  muft 
feem,  therefore,  moft  reafonable  to  con 
clude,  not  that  one  of  thefe  tongues  is 
derived  from  the  other,  but  that  they 
are  both  kindred  languages,  and  proceed 
from  one  common  origin. 

Befides    Hebrew    and    Greek    terms, 
communicated  by  the  two  original  lan 
guages  of  fcripture  ;  the  Britifh  language, 
and  the    Britifh  veriion   of  the   Bible, 
have  feveral  words  in  common  with  thofe 
foreign    tongues,    which,     at    different 
times,  have  prevailed  in  this  ifland.  The 
firft  of  this  clafs,    and  that  which  has 
had  the  moft  general  and  extenfive  in 
fluence,  is  the  Latin. 


C  K  A  P. 
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CHAP.    IV. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  LATIN  TONGUE. 


HE  Romans,  as  hiftory  informs 
us,  were  the  firft  invaders  and 
foreign  oppreflbrs  of  this  country.  The 
Latin  tongue  was  their  language,  and, 
with  their  arms,  was  extended  over  a  con- 
iiderable  part  of  the  terraqueous  globe. 
It  was  ufed  in  Britain  for  fome  centuries ; 
if  not  by  the  natives,  yet  by  foreign  le 
gions  and  colonifts,  when  Britain  made  a 
part  of  the  Roman  empire.  When  that 
huge  and  unweildy  body  crumbled  to 
pieces,  when  the  power  of  that  people 
was  broken  and  abolifhed,  their  language 
maintained  it's  ground,  and  fpread  even 
yet  farther.  The  Latin  tongue  became 
the  general  language  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  of  the  publick  exercifes  of  re 
ligion  in  every  country  where  that  church 
L  2  was 
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was  eftablifhed.  It  became  the  language 
of  fchools,  of  fenates,  and  of  courts  of 
law.  It  became  the  language  of  the 
learned  in  moft  countries  in  Europe,  and 
the  vehicle  of  all  forts  of  knowledge  for 
hundreds  of  years.  It  became,  in  a  fenfe, 
alfo  the  language  of  the  unlearned,  of 
numbers  who  underftood  not  a  word  of 
it,  wherein  they  were  required  to  tranfaCl 
with  God  and  with  men  the  moft  im 
portant  of  their  concerns.  It  is  not  at 
all  furprifing  therefore,  that  this  lan 
guage  fliould  have  formed  a  confiderable 
part  of  almoft  every  European  tongue; 
that  it  fliould  have  become  a  principal 
ingredient  in  the  compofition  of  the 
French,  of  the  Italian,  and  of  other 
languages  on  the  continent,  and  like- 
wife  intermix  itfelf  with  thofe  ufed  in 
the  different  parts  of  this  ifland. 

It  has  intermixed  itfelf  with  the 
Englifh,  and  conftitutes  a  main  part, 
perhaps  the  moft  expreffive  and  fub- 
ftantial  part,  of  that  tongue.  It  has  alfo 
imdoubtedly  afFefted  the  Welfli  tongue, 

and 
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and  introduced  into  the  Welfli  Bible 
words,  which  would  never  have  appeared 
in  it,  had  it  not  been  for  the  connec 
tions  between  this  country  and  the 
Roman  empire,  or  the  church  of  Rome. 

From  the  Latin  it  has  borrowed  the 
name  of  diftinftion  for  the  principal 
divifion  of  the  Bible  into  Old  and  New 
Teftament.  To  this  tongue  it  ftands 
indebted  for  Affiau  and  Numeri,  names 
of  particular  books  in  each  of  thefe 
Teftaments ;  and  from  the  fame  fource  it 
has  derived  appelio>  condemno,  ffurfafen^ 
tabernacl^  ternl,  and  fuch  like. 

The  diftinftion  made  above,  with 
regard  to  words  of  Greek  completion, 
will  equally  apply  to  words  of  Latin 
features  and  affinity.  Some  of  them  are 
evidently  derivatives;  but  they  are  ap 
propriated  terms,  peculiar  to  fuch  and 
fuch  fubjefts;  and  muft  be  made  ufe 
of,  whenever  we  treat  on  thofe  fubjefts 
to  which  they  belong.  Others  are  of 
a  more  general  nature  and  application ; 
ftand  for  things  the  mod  eflential  to 
L  3  man, 
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man,  and  the  moft  common  in  nature; 
and  are  utterly  incompatible  with  all 
ideas  of  lending  and  borrowing;  and 
however  they  may  refemble  words  of 
other  languages,  both  in  found  and  in 
fenfe,  yet  they  can  never  be  thought  to 
have  been  derived  or  borrowed  from 
them,  by  fuch  as  duly  attend  to  this 
matter.  Yet  of  this  clafs  are  numbers 
of  thofe  terms,  ufually  reckoned  deri 
vatives  from  the  Latin.  Thus  Corph 
and  Corpus  y  Braich  and  Brachium,  Dant 
and  Deqs,  the  correfponding  words  in 
each  tongue  for  Body,  for  an  Arm,  and 
for  a  Toothy  are  evidently  fimilar  terms, 
and  muft  have  proceeded  from  the  fame 
fpringj  but  they  cannot  be  fuppofed 
to  have  been  borrowed  by  one  tongue 
from  the  other,  any  more  than  the 
things  they  fignify,  can  be  thought  to 
have  been  borrowed  by  one  people  from 
the  other. 

SOME  curious  perfons  have  pretended 
£o   give    us  the  exaft    proportion   be 
tween 
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tween  the  original  words  of  the  Welfh 
language,  and  thofe  words  which  it  has 
borrowed  from  other  tongues.  Dr.  E. 
Bernard  tells  us  (f ),  that  one  half  of  the 
words  in  Dr.  Davies's  diftionary  are  of 
Latin  origin.  Mr.  E.  Llwyd,  on  the 
other  hand,  fays  (g),  that  the  number 
of  Latin  words  in  this  eftimate  is  fixed 
too  high;  and  that  the  true  proportion 
between  them  and  others  in  that  di£H- 
onary,  is  nearly  the  proportion  of  one 
to  feven.  The  difference  is  confidera- 
ble;  but 

Non  eft  noftri  tantas  componere  lites. 

I  (hall  only  take  the  liberty  to  ob~ 
ferve,  that  Dr.  Bernard  was  undoubted 
ly  a  learned  man,  but  no  Cambro-bri- 
tonj  probably  no  matter  of  the  Welfh 
tongue j  and  judged  only  by  refemblance, 
L  4  and 

(f )  Letter  to  Dr.  Hickes  at  the  end  of  Iflandick 
grammar,  quarto  edition. 

(g)  Nicholfon's  Engl.  Hift,  Library,  page  29. 
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and  by  a  random  eftimate.    He  wrote 
his  letter  to  Dr.   Hickes  in  1689.     In 
1693,  according  to  the  Biographia  Bri- 
tannica  and   A.    Wood,    he   married  a 
beautiful   young    lady,    defcended  from 
fome  of  the   princes    of  Wales ;    after 
which  he  perhaps  thought  otherwife  of 
this   matter ;    and   though  he  publijhed 
no  formal  recantation,  the  above  letter 
was  fuppreflfed,  and  not  fuffered  to  be 
reprinted  with    the  Iflandick  grammar, 
on  the  republication  of  it  in  Hickes's 
works. 

Mr.  E.  Llwyd  may  have  been  equally 

learned,   and  a  Briton.     He  was  a  per- 

fe6l  mafter  of  his  native  tongue,   and 

took  the  pains    to   reckon    up  all  the 

words  in  Davies's  dictionary.     He  makes 

them  to  amount  to  about  ten  thoufand, 

of  which  about  fifteen  hundred,    fome- 

what  lefs  than  a  feventh  part,  he  owns, 

might  be  like  the  Latin.     But  without 

aiming  at  mathematical  exaftnefs,  in  a 

fubjedl  fo  vague  and  uncertain,   if  we 

compare  together   a    fingle   chapter  or 

paragraph 
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paragraph  of  the  Welfti  and  of  the  La 
tin  Bible,  we  may  fee  reafon  to  fufpeft 
that  even  E.  Llwyd's  eftimate  is  fixed 
full  high.  In  the  firft  chapter  of  Ge- 
nefis  in  Welfti,  I  queftion  whether  there 
be  a  dozen  words  of  evident  Latin  re- 
femblance,  or  half  a  dozen  in  the  firft 
Pfalm. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.    V. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE, 


'T^HE  Englifh,  or  the  Saxon,  is  an 
other  tongue,  by  which  the  Britifh 
language,  and  the  Britifli  verfion  of  the 
fcriptures,  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been 
affixed. 

Next  to  the  Romans,  the  Saxons  in 
vaded  this  country,  and  oppreffed  and 
plundered  it's  original  inhabitants.  If 
we  may  depend  on  the  account  com 
monly  given  of  their  arrival  here,  they 
came  into  this  ifland  at  firft,  as  friends 
and  auxiliaries.  They  were  invited 
over,  not  to  flay  a  few  weeks,  like  a 
party  of  Heffians,  or  Hanoverians,  but 
to  remain  for  a  time,  like  and  inftead 
of  Roman  legions,  for  continued  pro- 
te<5Hon  and  defence.  Coming  hither  at 
firft  in  this  manner,  we  may  fuppofe 

that 
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that,  for  a  while,  they  would  intermix 
with  the  natives,  and  accommodate 
themfelves  to  their  manners  and  cuf- 
toms.  How  long  any  friendly  inter- 
courfe  fubfifted,  and  particularly  what 
effeft  fuch  an  intercourfe  might  have 
upon  the  language  of  either  people, 
cannot  at  prefent  be  afcertained. 

When  the  Saxons,   inftead  of  auxi 
liaries,  became  the  enemies  of  the  Brit 
ons  s—  even   after  they  had   plundered 
the    natives    of  the    greateft    and    beft 
part   of  their   country;    all   correfpon- 
dence    between   the    two    nations   doth 
not  feem  to  have  been  wholly  and  con- 
ftantly   cut   off.      In   the   time    of   the 
heptarchy,  we  find  the  Britons  affifting 
fome  of  the  Saxon  kings  againft  others 
of    the    fame    race.      When     England 
became  a  monarchy,  it's  fubjefts  and  it's 
fovereigns  appeared  to  have  vifited  the 
principality  on   feveral   occafions.     And 
ftill  more,  the  two   nations   have   now 
been   one  kingdom    near  five   hundred 
years :  a  period  confiderably  longer  than 

that 
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that,  in  which  the  Romans  remained  in 
this  country. 

In  all  this  time  it  may  feem  impoflible 
but  the  language  of  each  muft  have 
been  affeftecL  Not  only  the  names  of 
perfons,  of  places,  and  of  fome  pecu 
liar  fubjefts,  would  become  common  to 
both  people  j  but  feveral  other  words 
and  modes  of  expreffion  would  be  adopt 
ed  by  one  from  the  other,  and  added 
to  it's  own  ftock.  Accordingly,  we  find 
in  each  language  feveral  words  of  this 
fort  5  though  they  are  not  near  fo  nu 
merous  as  thofe,  which  both  have  in 
common  with  the  Latin;  and  it  may 
be  difficult  to  determine,  in  particular 
inftances,  to  which  of  the  two  fuch 
common  words  did  originally  belong, 

DR.  BERNARD,  as  referred  to  above, 
gives  them  all  the  honour  of  an  Englifh 
extraction,  and  affures  us,  that  they 
make  a  fourth  part  of  the  words  in 
Dr.  Davies's  diftionary.  Mr.  Llwyd 
again  took  the  pains  to  reckon  them, 

and 
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and  on  the  contrary  depofes,  that  they 
make  only   about   one    in   fifty  of  the 
words  in  that  book;  —  inftead  of  five  and 
twenty  hundred,  which  make  a   quarter 
part  of  it's   number    of  ten    thoufand, 
they  hardly   amount  to  two    hundred; 
and  even  this  reduced  number  he  will 
not  allow  to  be  all  of  Englifh  parent 
age  and  defcent,  only  like  the  Englilh, 
of  doubtful  pedigree   and    birth,    fome 
from  one  language,   and  the  reft  from 
the  other. 

This  is  a  very  great  difference,  and 
fhows  the  uncertainty  of  the  fubjeft, 
as  well  as  the  tendency  and  difpofition 
of  the  writers.  It  is  rather  an  affair 
of  curiofity  than  of  importance;  it 
does  not  feem  capable  of  much  pre- 
cifion,  nor  to  be  of,  weight  enough  to 
require  it;  general  and  probable  con- 
jeftures  may  be  as  much  as  can  be 
expefted;  and  even  thefe  conjectures 
will  be  different,  according  to  the  dif 
ferent  ftate  of  the  language,  with  a 

view 
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view  to  which  they  may  be  particularly 
formed. 

Take  the  language  of  Wales  as  ufed 
in  converfation,   efpecially  on  the  bor 
ders,   and  you  will  find  it  to   be   part 
Welfh    and    part    Englifh,    abounding 
with  Englifh  words  under  a  Welfh  form. 
But  take  the  fame  language  as  ufed  by 
fome   authors,    particularly   as    ufed    in 
the  Bible,  and  you  will  find  it  to  make 
a  very  different  appearance.     Words  of 
refemblance  in  the  Welfh  and  Englifh 
will   be  but  few;   fome  there  are,   but 
not  near  the  quantity  which  might  have 
been   expefted;    they   are   to   be   found 
in  the  greateft  number  in  the  firft  edi 
tion  of  the  New  Teftament;  we  there 
meet  with  feveral  words  of  plain  Eng 
lifh  or  Saxon  derivation  :  as,   from  the 
Englifh   courteous,    that   tranflation    had 
cwrfais  for  addfivyn;  from  unprofitable  it 
had    arnproffitiol,    inftead    of    anfuddiol ; 
inftead  of  Grawn  win,  it  had  grabs  for 
grapes-,     and    inftead    of    gorucintilw, 
fteward* 

Thefe 
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Thcfe  have  been  correfted  in  fubfe- 
quent   impreffions;    and   there   may  be 
ftill  room  for  fome  farther  amendment, 
and  to  ftrike  out  cwmjforddus,  concwerwr, 
happuSy   words  of  clear  Saxon  compleo 
tion  and  features  $    and  to  give  in  lieu 
thereof     tyjjurus,    gorchfygwr,    dedwydd, 
terms  of  equivalent  fignification,  but  of 
more  genuine  Britifh  completion,   and 
more   confonant  with    the   reft   of  the 
language.     Should  this  be  done,  Englifh. 
derivatives  will  ftand  very  rare  in  that 
book,   much   thinner  than  fuch  as   are 
plainly  analogous  to  the  Latin;   which 
will  appear  the  more  furprifing,   when 
we  refleft   on   the  length    of  time,   in 
which  the  Englifh  has  been  the  general 
language  of  this  country,    confiderably 
more  than   one  thoufand  years;    when 
we  reflect  that  England  and  Wales  have 
been   one   kingdom   near    half  of  that 
period;  and  when  we  refled  alfo  on  the 
number  of  Englifh  words  continually  ufed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Wales,  efpecially 
on  the  borders.    But, 

ROMANS 
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ROMANS  and  Saxons  have  not  been 
the  only  foreigners  who  invaded  this 
country,  or  deprived  it's  inhabitants  of 
their  rights  and  liberties.  Danes  fol 
lowed  the  example  which  others  had  fet 
them ;  they  difturbed  and  harafled  the 
Saxons,  fcarce  warm  in  their  feats, 
and  long  infefted  and  plundered  every 
part  of  the  kingdom.  And  after  them 
the  Normans  invaded  and  opprefled  the 
Englifli,  and  fettled  themfelves  in  their 
pofleflions.  As  to  the  languages  of  thefe 
foreigners,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Daniih  tongue  had  any  great  effeft  on 
any  of  thofe  ufed  in  this  ifland.  But 
the  Norman  language  had  an  effeft 
which  was  very  extenfive  and  lafting. 

In  Normandy,  duke  William  and 
his  fubjefts  made  ufe  of  the  French 
tongue  j  when  he  became  conqueror  and 
king  of  England,  we  are  told  by  fome 
of  his  hiftorians  that  he  attempted  to 
learn  the  language  of  this  country;  and 
when  he  found  he  could  not  mafter  it, 
he  wanted  to  deftroy  it,  and  to  intro 
duce 
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duce  and   eftablifli   the  French  in  it's 
place.    Though  in  this  attempt  he  did 
not  fucceed   entirely  to  his  wifhes,  yet 
he  brought  his  native  tongue  to  be  much 
in  ufe.     He  didated  his  laws  and  or 
dinances  in  that  language  j  he  command, 
ed  his   Englifh   fubjecTs  to  learn,   and 
not  fail  to  make  ufe  of  it  on  feveral 
occafions.     In  confequence  of  this,  pro 
bably,  charters,  pleadings,  and  ftatutes 
of  this  realm,  have  been  drawn  up  in  the 
French    tongue ;    and  this   has  had   a 
confiderable  effea  on  the  Englifh  lan 
guage,  and  given  it  in  many  inftances 
a  French  or  Gallick   air  and  complec- 
tion}   but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
had    any    cffeft    on    the    language    of 
Wales.    A  party  of  Normans,  it  is  faid, 
feized  upon  Glamorganfhire,  foon  after 
the  Conqueftj  and  fome  of  the  defcend- 
ants  of  this  party  may  remain  there  to 
this  day$  but  I  know  of  no  traces  of 
their  tongue  in  any  part  of  that  coun 
ty;  and  the  Welfh  Bible  feems  to  be 

M  entirely 
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entirely  free  from  every  taint  or  mix 
ture  of  this  kind. 

SUCH,  in  general,  has  been  the  effeft 
of  foreign  tongues  on  the  Britifh,  and 
on  the  ftile  and  language  of  the  Welfli 
Bible.      It   has    admitted    fome    words 
from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  tongues, 
and  thefe  feem  to  have  been  neceflary 
and  unavoidable,   and   did  not  proceed 
from  any  peculiar  fcantinefs  or  penury 
of  the  language.    All  other  tranflations 
have  done  the  fame,   and  even  the  ori 
ginals    themfelves    have     afted     upon 
the    fame    principle.      For    there    arc 
Greek   terms  intermixed  with  the  He* 
brew  of  the  Old  Teftament,   and  fome 
Latin  among  the  Greek   of  the  New. 
It  has  admitted  fome  words  alfo  from 
the  Latin   and  the  Englifli,    neighbour 
languages,   which  have   long  prevailed 
in  this   ifland.     It  has   made   a  more 
frequent  and  more  plentiful  ufe  of  the 
former}  but  it  has  admitted  the  latter 

very 
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very  feldom,  and  with  a  fparing  hand. 
But, 

There  is  another  refpe£l  in  which  it 
has  been  affefted  by  one  or  both  the 
other  languages  laft  mentioned  j  that  is, 
it's  alphabet  or  letters  have,  as  far  as 
appears,  been  always  nearly  the  fame 
with  the  Latin  or  Englifh;  I  do  not 
mean  as  to  the  found  of  the  letters,  but 
as  to  their  form  or  character. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    VI. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  LATIN  ALPHABET. 


VC7HEN  letters,  or  alphabetical  writ 
ing,  were  firft  introduced  among 
the  ancient  Britons,  or  what  charafters 
they  ufed  in  the  beginning,  doth  not 
appear. 

Cefar  tells  us  (h),  that,  in  and  before 
his  time,  Greek  letters  or  charafters 
were  ufed  by  the  Gauls,  the  neareft 
neighbours  of  the  Britons,  with  whom 
they  had  maintained  long  and  frequent 
intercourfe. 

Another  author  fays  (i),  that  the  fame 
letters  were  ufed  in  Britain,  and  that 
the  Druids  in  particular  were  well  ac 
quainted  with  the  Greek  tongue. 

Under   the   word    alphabet,    in   Ro- 

ftrenen's 

(h)   Bell.  Gall.  lib.  6.  c.  14. 

(i)  EUingii  Hift.  Graec.   Ling,  pag.  257. 
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,ftrenen's  French  and  Celtick  dictionary, 
is  printed  a  complete  fet  of  characters 
taken  from  old  infcriptions,  found  in 
Bretaigne  in  France,  and  called  by  the 
.author  "the  alphabet  of  the  ancient 
"  Armorick  Bretons."  Though  thefe  in- 
fcriptions  are  undoubtedly  pofterior  to 
the  introduction  of  Chriftianity,  being 
found  on  chalices,  croffes,  and  fuch 
like  monuments;  they  may  yet  exhibit 
an  alphabet  of  a  more  early  date,  _ 
poffibly  the  alphabet  once  generally 
ufed  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Gaul 
and  Britain. 

However  that  be,  when  the  Britons 
.became  fubjeCt  to  the  Romans,  they 
adopted  the  Latin  characters  or  alpha 
bet,  as  appears  from  infcriptions,  and 
legends  of  money,  then  coined  in  this 
country. 

The    oldefl   Britifh    manufcripts  ex 
tant  appear  in  what  is  called  the   Sax- 
on  or   the   Anglo-Saxon    character  (k). 
M  3  And 

(k)   Archai.    Britan.   pages   7,    and   225. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  charafter  is  fuppofed  by  fome 

to 
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And  printed  books  in  that  language 
have  in  general  made  ufe  of  the 
Englifli  types  and  charafters  of  the 
times;  in  the  fixteenth  century  they 
appear  in  what  is  called  the  black 
letter;  and  fmce  then  in  the  more 
common  Englifh  or  Roman. 

But  the  Latin  or  Englifh  alphabet 
does  not  cleverly  bend  and  accommodate 
itfelf  to  the  temper  and  genius  of  the 
Britifh  tongue.  It  is  fometimes  re 
dundant,  affording  two  or  three  charac 
ters  for  one  found;  all  which,  except 

one, 

to  have  been  that  ufed  by  the  Saxons  while  in 
Germany,  and  brought  with  them  to  this  iiland. 
But  by  others,  who  think  the  Saxons  had  no 
knowledge  of  letters,  before  they  came  over  to 
Britain,  this  charader  has  been  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  alphabet  of  the  Britons,  and  from  them 
adopted  by  the  Saxons; — but  on  a  very  flight  ex 
amination  we  fhall  find  it  no  diftinft  alphabet, 
but  the  fame  with  the  Latin,  only  varied  a  little 
jn  about  fix  or  eight  letters. 
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one,  are  rejefted  by  the  Welfh.  In 
other  inftances  it  is  as  deficient,  and 
obliges  us  to  join  two-  or  three  charac 
ters  to  exprefs  one  fimple  Britifh  found. 
Several  attempts  have  therefore  been  made 
to  reform  this  alphabet,  and  to  match 
it  better  to  the  Welfh  tongue. 

In  order  to  understand  the  nature  of 
thefe  attempts,  I  will  here  lay  before  the 
reader  the  following  table,  exhibiting  at 
one  view  the  feveral  alphabets,  which  apr 
pear  to  have  been  ufed  at  different  times 
by  the  different  inhabitants  of  this  ifland. 

To  bring  the  following  alphabets  with 
in  the  compafs  of  one  page,  the  j  and 
the  q,  two  Latin  and  Englifh  letters,  are 
omitted. 

The  laft  letter  in  the  fourth  column  is 
a  make  fhift  of  the  printer  for  a  ftrange 
character,  of  which  he  had  no  type.  So 
is  the  Greek  dipthong  *  in  the  fame  co 
lumn  a  little  higher  up.  The  fame  is  to 
M  4  be 
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be  underftood  alfo  of  the  fame  characters, 
where  they  occur  in  the  body  of  the  book. 
The  Saxon  types  likewife  are  but 
indifferent,  and  feem  to  require  fome 
fuch  apology. 
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y 

y 
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z 
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— 
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The  feverat  alphabets  in  this  table 
are  plainly  of  a  family,  and  derive  from 
one  common  head.  The  firft  "column 
contains  the  Latin,  or  if  you  will  the 
Englifh,  which  is  exaclly  the  fame. 
The  fecond  contains  the  Saxon,  differ 
ing  only  in  a  few  charafters.  The 
third  exhibits  the  common  Britifh  or 
Welfh.  In  the  fourth  row  are  the 
improvements  of  the  third,  propofed 
by  Dr.  Rhys.  And  in  the  fifth  and 
fixth,  two  other  amendments  of  the 
fame,  propofed  and  recommended  by 
Mr.  E.  Llwyd;— the  firft,  given  by  him- 
felf  in  the  fecond  and  the  two  hundred 
and  twenty-fifth  pages  of  the  Archai- 
ologia  Britannica ;  and  the  other,  dedu 
ced  from  his  preface.  A  feventh  column 
is  added,  giving  the  found  of  fome  par* 
ticular  letters  ^—where  nothing  is  fet 
down,  the  found  nearly  coincides  with 
that  6f  the  Englifli  or  Latin. 

One  attempt  to  reform  the  common 
Welfh  alphabet  was  made  by  Dr.  John 
David  Rhys,  a  learned  phyfician  in  the 

fixteenth 
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fixteenth  century,  and  author  of  Lingua 
Cymraeca  Inftitutiones  Accurately   printed 
in  1592.     This  author  rejefts  the  f,  the 
ff,  and  the  w,  of  the  common  alphabet, 
He  rejefts  alfo  all  doubling  of  the  fame 
letter :   as,  dd  and  11 ;  and  inftead  of  the 
w  he   fubftitutes   a   character   like   the 
Greek  dipthong  *,  and  gives  a  character 
nearly  of  this  form  f ,    for  a  found  fome 
what  refembling  the  y. 

To  compenfate  for  the  rejeftion  of 
the  double  confonants,  and  to  exprefs 
more  fully  the  different  founds  of  the 
letters,  he  adds  an  h  to  each  confo- 
nant :  thus;  bh,  ch,  dh,  gh,  &c.  through 
all  the  confonants  in  the  alphabet,  the 
s  only  except ed. 

To  exemplify  and  recommend  this 
fcheme,  the  author  wrote  a  Welfh  ad- 
drefs  to  his  countrymen  on  his  own 
plan,  and  prefixed  it  to  the  above  book. 
But  I  do  not  find  that  he  has  ever 
been  followed  by  any  one  perfon ;  and 
the  addrefs  itfelf  has,  I  apprehend, 
been  lefs  read,  as  the  language  of  it 

feems 
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feems  fo  aukward  and  difguifed,  that  it 
is  neither  pleafant  nor  eafy  to  read  it. 

This  attempt  not  fucceeding,  Mr. 
E.  Llwyd  projected  another  method  to 
new-model  the  alphabet  of  this  Ian- 
gtfage ;  and  publifhed  it  in  his  Archaio- 
logia  Britannica,  page  the  fecond,  and 
again,  more  fully,  page  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five. 

This  learned  and  laborious  writer 
banilhes  the  c,  and  calls  back  the  k. 
He  fubftitutes  the  Greek  %  for  the  ch, 
and  the  Greek  A  for  the  double  1.  He 
gives  us  the  Englifii  v  for  the  fingle  f, 
and  afligns  to  this  laft  the  found  of 
the  double  f.  Inftead  of  the  g,  or  ra 
ther  befides  it,  he  introduces  the  Saxon 
3,  and  other  Saxon  characters :  as,  b, 
p,  p,  j%  -c  and  y,  for  dd,  ff,  rh,  s, 
th  and  y,  the  correfponding  founds  in 
the  common  alphabet.  He  exprefles  the 
ng  fometimes  by  5,  and  fometimes  by 
the  fame  character  inverted  2;  and  at 
times  he  adds  an  h  to  1,  r,  s,  t  and  z : 
as,  Ih,  rh,  fh,  th,  and  zh  -y  and  thus 

makes 
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makes  a  medley,  contradictory  alphabet, 
confifting  of  Englifh,  Saxon  and  Greek 
charafters;    with  all  which  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  be  acquainted,   before  you  can 
read  his  dedication  AT  Y  KYMRY,  pre 
fixed   to   his  book.     This  addrefs,    like 
J.  D.    Rhys's   dedication,   has    been,    I 
believe,   hardly  ever  imitated,  and  per 
haps  but  feldom  read  ;  the  language,  of 
it  is  fo  greatly  altered  and  disfigured ; 
and  befides  this,  the  author  himfelf  is 
not   fteady    and    uniform   to    his    own 
plan.      In   the   two   pages   of  the   Ar- 
chaiologia  Britannica,  twice  referred  to 
already,  he  gives  us  one  fort  of  alpha 
bet;  and  he  ufes  another  very  different 
in  the  above  mentioned  dedication, 

I  know  of  no  other  projects  for  this 
fort  of  reformation,  only  the  learned 
Dr.  Davies  ufed  and  recommended  the 
ufe  of  \*,  one  of  J.  D.  Rhys's  charac 
ters  5  but  even  his  recommendation  and 
example  has  not  been  able  to  bring  it 
into  general  praftice;  and  all  attempts 
to  change  letters  once  introduced, 

though 
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though  in  many  inftances  wrong  and 
defective,  have  yet  been  generally  in 
effectual.  Even  Roman  emperors,  who 
would  fain  have  introduced  only  one 
or  two  new  charafters  into  the  La 
tin  alphabet,  found  they  had  not  au 
thority  enough  to  make  them  current : 
fo  powerful,  fo  prevalent  is  cuftom, 
though  ever  fo  wrong  $  — 

Penes  quern  eft  jus  &  norma  loquendi. 

The  Welfh  muft  therefore  endeavour 
to  make  themfelves  eafy  as  to  this 
matter,  and  continue  to  make  ufe  of 
the  types  and  characters  of  the  times. 
The  tranflators  and  editors  of  the  Bri- 
tifti  Bible  took  thefe  as  they  found  them, 
though  they  were  not  in  all  refpefts  fo 
well  adapted  to  their  purpofe.  Thus, 
the  New  Teftament  of  1567  appeared  in 
the  black  letter,  the  common  Englifh 
type  or  character  of  that  period  ;  and 
it  made  ufe  of  every  letter  of  the  Eng 
lifh  alphabet.  It  admitted  even  in 
common  words  the  k,  the  q,  and  the 
v  :  as  in  llynku  inftead  of  llyngcu  -,  quilldd 

inftead 
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of  cyivilydd',  and  cyood  for  cyfod^  which 
letters,  together  with  the  j,  the  x,  and 
the  z,  fhould  be  ufed  as  they  fay,  only 
in  exotick  or  foreign  words ;  and  have 
therefore  fince  that  time-  been  difconti- 
nued,  and  other  characters  introduced 
in  their  ftead.  But  obfervations,  relative 
to  this  article,  will  fall  in  our  way 
more  naturally  under  the  fecond  part 
of  this  fubjeft,  to  which  it  may  be 
now  full  time  to  proceed. 


TH  E 


THE    SECOND    PART. 


PECULIAR   GENIUS   AND   REGULATIONS 
OF  THE  BRITISH  TONGUE. 


J^ANGUAGES     as     fpoken      are 

'  very  fleeting  and  tranfitory  things. 
They  are  mere  aerial  beings,  created 
by  the  breath  of  man's  mouth,  and  no 
fooner  created  than  they  ceafe  to  exift, 
and  perifh  for  ever.  Writing  forms  a 
body  for  thefe  fpiritual,  momentary 
beings;  it  makes  them  objefts  of  fight 
and  fubftance,  and  gives  them  liability 
and  duration.  Their  original  appear 
ance  in  this  new  created  ftate  was, 
moft  probably,  very  rude  and  irregu 
lar,  like  the  firft  writings  of  a  begin 
ner, 
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nef,  or  the  epiftles  of  an  ignorant  pea- 
fant,  awkward  figures,  and  bad  or  falfe 
language.  Human  art  and  application 
improved  upon  thefe  rough  fketches  and 
eflays;  and  time  and  opportunity  re 
duced  them  to  order,  and  made  letters 
and  languages  become  the  fubjefts  of 
laws  and  of  government. 

But  fuch  good  fortune  has  not  hap 
pened  alike  to  every  tongue.     Hitherto 
no  bodies  at  all  have  been  created  for 
the  words  of  various  languages.     They 
have  never  yet  been  reduced  by  writing 
to   a  firm   and    permanent   ftate;    and 
where  they  have  been  thus  reduced  and 
fettled,   they  have   met  with   very  dif 
ferent  degrees   of   regulation    and  im 
provement.     The  fortune  of  the   Bri- 
tifh  tongue,   in   this  refpeft,   it  is  my 
intention    to    confider    in   this    fecond 
part. 

This,    in   general,    is  the  fubjed  of 
grammar;   but  a  profeffed  grammar  is 
not  here  intended.     Grammars  for  this 
language  have   been  publifhed  already 

N  by 
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by  Dr.  Davies,  Mr.  Gambold,  Mr. 
Richards  and  others  ;  to  which  I  would 
would  refer  fuch  as  defire  more  parti 
cular  information  this  way.  That  the 
reader  however  may  have  a  clearer  idea 
of  the  nature  and  ftrufture  of  this 
tongue,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  defcend 
to  fome  grammatical  diftinflions. 

The  diftin£lion  into  three  parts,  re- 
fpefting  letters,  words  and  fentences, 
feems  to  be  the  moil  comprehenfive, 
and  the  moft  natural  divifion  of  gram 
mar.  Letters  are  the  firft,  the  raw 
materials  or  elements  of  a  language. 
Words,  confifting  of  one  or  more  of 
thefe  elements,  are  again  only  it's  ma 
terials  in  a  fecond  and  more  advanced 
ftate.  And  a  combination  of  thefe 
laft,  regularly  and  properly  difpofed, 
conftitutes  a  period  or  fentence.  As, 
under  thefe  feveral  divifions,  the 
Welfli  tongue  has  fome  remarkable  pe 
culiarities  ;  I  fhall  attend  to  each  of 
them  in  the  following  chapters,  and  in 
the  order  juft  mentioned. 

C  K  A  P. 
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CHAP.    I. 

PECULIAR  GENIUS  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ALPHABET. 

HP  HIS   alphabet   confifts  of  twenty- 
eight  letters  5  —  feven  vowels,  and 
twenty  one  confonants. 

The  vowels  are,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  w  and 
y.  The  five  firft  are  vowels  both  in 
Wclfh  and  in  Englifh;  the  two  laft 
are  in  Englifh  ufually  reckoned  confo 
nants,  but  improperly ;  the  y  in  En- 
lifh  has  exaftly  the  found  of  the  i, 
and  is  as  much  a  vowel;  and  the 
double  u  is  as  much  fo,  as  the  fingle 
u ;  or  rather,  as  it  confifts  of  two  u's, 
it  is  not  a  fingle,  but  a  double  vowel 
or  dipthong. 

The  confonants  are,  b,  c,  ch,  d,  dd, 

f>  ff,  g>  ng,  h,  1,  11,  m,  n,  p,  ph,  r,  rh  (i), 

N  2  ftt 

(1)  Rh  is  not  fet  down  as  a  diftina  letter   in 
the  grammars  of  Dr.   Davies  and  Mr,   Richards ; 

but 
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f,  t  and  th.  The  remaining  Englifli 
charafters,  j,  k,  q,  v,  x  and  z,  are  ufed 
only  for  foreign  words. 

Should  any  think  that  this  fubjeft 
is  low,  little,  and  difparaging  to  criti- 
cifm,  let  them  duly .  attend  to  what 
follows,  and  I  am  much  miftaken  or 
they  will  be  of  a  different  opinion.  I 
have  nothing  material  and  peculiar  to 
obferve  here  of  the  vowels;  what  fol 
lows  therefore  refpefts  the  confonants 
and  them  only. 

The  diftinftion  of  them  into  lingle 
and  double  is  unknown  to  the  Welfh. 
Through  the  manifold  defeft  of  the 
common  alphabet,  they  have  plenty  of 
double  charafters,  but  properly  fpeak- 
ing  no  double  founds;  none  com 
pounded  like  the  Greek  4/>  or  the  En- 

glilh 

but  they  both  have  it  in  their  dictionaries,  where 
the  {ingle  r  has  no  place ;  which  (hows  that,  on 
their  own  fcheme,  it  ought  to  have  had  a  place 
in  their  alphabets. 
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glifli  x,  and  capable  of  being  refolved 
into  two  feparate  and  diftinft  founds, 
Though  the  letters  are  double,  the 
found  is  fimple,  and  only  one, 

The  confonants  might  be  divided  in 
the  Welfh,  as  in  other  languages,  into 
mutes,  and  half  vowels  or  liquids  $  but 
fuch  a  divifion  would  be  attended  with 
no  great  advantage. 

A  better  divifion  would  be  into 
labials,  palatines,  and  lingual s,  or  den 
tals,  fo  denominated  from  the  organs  of 
fpeech,  by  which  they  are  founded. 
Labials,  pronounced  by  the  lips,  are 
fix:  b,  f,  ff,  m,  p  and  ph;  or  rather 
five,  as  the  ff  and  ph  are  only  one 
and  the  fame  found.  Palatines,  pro 
nounced  by  the  palate  or  throat,  are 
alfo  five:  c,  ch,  g,  ng,  and  h.  The 
linguals  or  dentals,  founded  between 
the  tongue  and  the  teeth,  are  ten:  d, 
dd,  1,  11,  n,  r,  rh,  f,  t,  and  th.  This 
diftin£tion  is  the  more  important,  as 
letters  of  the  fame  organ  are  often 
changed  into  one  another  in  feveral 
N  3  languages 
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languages,  and  in  none  more  remark 
ably  than  in  the  Welfh, 

But  the  principal  and  moft  ufeful 
divifion  of  thefe  confonants  would  be 
into  initials  and  non-initials ;  or  into 
fuch  as  begin  radical  Britifh  words, 
and  fuch  as  begin  none  of  them. 

Non-initials  are  feven  :  dd,  f,  ng,  1, 
ph,  r  and  th;  and  they  have  this  re 
markable  property — they  will  not  (land 
at  the  head  of  any  word  of  the  lan 
guage  in  it's  original  ftate  ;  they  are 
not  to  be  found  in  their  order  in  any 
Britifh  diftionary;  and  all  the  words 
of  that  tongue  muft  be  fought  for, 
under  fome  of  the  other  letters  (m). 

The  initial  confonants  are  fourteen, 
and  muft  again  be  divided  into  muta- 
He  and  immutable. 

Immutables  are  five :  ch,  ff,  h,  n, 
and  f;  they  are  in  the  main  very 
fleady  and  invariable;  place  them  once 

in 

(m)  Some  few  words  may  be  found  under  fy 
and  1,  but  they  are  not  reckoned  radical  Britifh 
words. 
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in  their  proper  ftation,  and  they  will 
maintain  their  ground,  and  give  way 
to  none. 

The  other  nine,  b,  c,  d,  g,  11,  m, 
p,  rh,  and  t,  are  very  properly  called 
mutables,  being  at  leaft  moft  of  them 
exceeding  variable  and  unfteady,  fre 
quently  fhifting  their  fituation,  and, 
proteus-like,  aflbming  various  fhapes 
and  appearances  3  fome,  two 5  fome,  three; 
and  fome,  four  different  forms. 

IN  the  changes  and  variations  of 
thefe  mutables,  lies  a  great  part  of  the 
art  and  myftery  of  this  very  peculiar 
tongue,  the  moft  curious  perhaps,  and 
the  moft  delicate  for  it's  ftrufture,  of 
any  language  in  the  world. 

This  may  feem  a  ftrange  expreflion. 
I  fhould  yet  be  very  eafy  as  to  any 
charge  of  partiality  or  exaggeration  on 
the  account  of  it,  if  I  could  make  the 
reader  a  perfeft  mafter  of  this  fubjeft; 
it's  peculiarity  muft  render  it  difficult; 
I  will  however  attempt  to  explain  the 
N  4  nature 
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nature  and  ufe  of  it  ;  and  to  this  purpofe 
I  will  tranfcribe  from  Dr.  Davies's 
grammar  the  following  fcheme,  which 
exhibits  in  one  view  the  feveral  changes 
of  thefe  letters. 


«•»* 

FORMA. 

s 

i 

2 

3 

4 

p 

Primaria 

2* 

redla  feu 
radicalis 

Mollis 

Liquida 

Afpirata 

c 

Car 

Gar 

Nghar 

Char 

_ 

p 

Pen 

Ben 

Mhen 

Phen 

T 

Tad 

Dad 

Nhad 

Thad 

0 

B 

Bara 

Fara 

Mara 

~+.      ^ 

D 

Duw 

Dduw 

Nu\v 

1 

G 

Gwr 

wr 

Ngwr 

O 

LI 

Llaw 

Law 

M 

Mam 

Fam 

« 

Rh 

Rhad 

Rad 

The  learned  author  of  the  above 
table  compofed  his  Britifh  grammar 
in  the  Latin  tongue  5  and  to  explain 
the  nature  of  his  fcheme  he  ufes  La 
tin  words  and  takes  up  the  idea  of 
declenfions,  well  known  in  that  lan 
guage.  He  divides  his  table  into 

three 
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three  declenfions,  and  each  declenfion 
into  a  certain  number  of  forms  or 
cafes.  The  mutable  letters  are  here 
ranged  in  one  column;  they  are 
thrown  a  little  out  of  their  alphabeti 
cal  order,  that  they  might  be  more 
conveniently  forted  and  reduced  to 
three  declenfions  or  clafles. 

The  firft  declenfion  confifts  of  words 
beginning  with  c,  p,  or  t,  and  appear 
ing  like  nouns  of  fo  many  termina 
tions,  under  four  different  forms;  or 
to  keep  clofer  to  the  idea  of  declenfi 
ons,  in  four  feveral  cafes:  Car,  Gar, 
Ngbar,  Char,  &c. 

Declenfion  the  fecond  confifts  of 
words  beginning  with  b,  d,  or  g 
(making  the  fecond  form  of  the  firft 
declenfion)  and  appearing  like  tripto- 
tes,  under  three  forms  or  cafes :  Eara> 
Fara,  Mara,  &c. 

The   third   declenfion    again    confifts 
of  words  beginning  with  three  letters, 
11,  m,  or  rh,  and   appearing  like  dip- 
totes, 
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tote?,    only    in    two    cafes   or   forms  2 
Llaw,  Law,  Mam,  Fam,   &c. 

In  every  declenfion,  the  word  in  it's 
firft  form  is  in  it's  abfolute  ftate,  and 
begins  with  it's  primary  or  radical  let 
ter.  From  this  ftate  of  the  word  every 
other  form  is  deduced.  The  change 
is  made  univerjally  into  confonants  of 
the  fame  organ,  but  of  a  fofter  found : 
ec,  eg,  eng,  &c. 

The  fecond  form  is  common  to  all 
the  declenfions;  and  it's  characleriftick 
is  Mollis,  that  is,  the  radical  letter  foft- 
ened:  <Tdd,  Dad-,  Duw,  Dduw,  &c. 
The  third  form  extends  only  to  the 
two  firft  declenfions  ;  it's  denomination 
is  Liquida,  implying  a  further  degree 
of  foftnefs,  or  fluidity  in  the  found  of 
it's  initials :  Car,  Gar,  Nghar  (n),  &c. 
The  fourth  form  is  peculiar  to  the 

firft 


(n)  The  motion  of  the  found  in  this  proceflion 
is  eafy  and  regular,  but  the  expreffion  of  it  by  ngh 
is  not  fo  happy.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  fome 
other  charadters  ufed  in  thefe  mutations. 
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firft  decienfionj  and  it's  charafteriftick 
is  Afplrata^  that  is,  the  radical  initial, 
afpirated  or  pronounced  with  an  h: 
Pen,  Pben:  ^dd,  Tbdd,  &c. 

Further  helps  to  illuftrate  this  mat 
ter  might  be  derived  from  the  Greek 
tongue.  In  that  language,  letters  of 
the  fame  orgav*  of  fpeech  are  frequent 
ly  changed  into  one  another.  The  for 
mation  of  Greek  verbs  is  in  a  great 
meafure  founded  on  this  principle; 
and  their  charafterifticks  are  varied  in 
a  manner,  not  unfimilar  to  thefe  muta 
tions  of  Britifh  confonants.  This,  like 
the  former  illuftration,  will  appear 
more  evident  by  a  table,  reprefenting 
the  correfponding  changes  in  each  lan 
guage.  I  fliall  here  retain  the  exam 
ples  of  the  preceding  fcheme,  and  place, 
direftly  underneath  each  word,  the  re- 
fembling  parts  of  Greek  verbs,  and  fhall 
leave  blanks,  where  there  are  no  cor 
refponding  changes. 
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Car 

Gar 

Nghar 
Mhen 

Char 

Pen 

Tad 

OiVV-TU 

Ben 
Dad 

Phen 

Nhad 

Thad 

Bara 

Fara 

Mara 

Duw 
Gwr 

Llaw 
Mam 

Dduw 

Nuw 

Wr 

Ngwr 

Law 
Fam 

,• 

Rhad 

Rad 

The  above  fcheme  exhibits  feveral  va^ 
nations  of  letters  in  each  language, 
formed  alike,  and  upon  the  fame  princi 
ple.  The  Greek  part  indeed  does  not 
appear  half  as  full  as  the  Britifli.  One 
rcafon  of  that  feems  to  proceed  from  a 

deficiency 
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deficiency  in  the  Greek  alphabet  $  which 
has  a  fmaller  number  of  iimple  founds 
than  the  Welfh  :  no  ng,  or  *feparate  h>  a- 
mong  it's  palatines ;  no/,  i.  e.  v,  among 
it's  labials  ;  nor  the  found  of  dd  among 
it's  dentals,  or  linguals.  For  this  caufe, 
no  changes  in  that  tongue  can  corref- 
pond  with  Fam  or  Fara,  with  Dduw  or 
with  Nghdr. 

Blanks  in  the  Greek  part  of  the  pre 
ceding  table,  may  alfo  partly  fpring  from 
another  quarter.  Transformations  of 
letters  in  that  tongue  are  not  quite  uni 
form,  but  frequently  depart  from  the  na 
tural  order.  Only  the  two  firft  conju 
gations  feem  to  be  perfeftly  regular.  No 
others  keep  to  letters  of  the  fame  organ. 
T>  S,  S,  &c.  charafterifticks  of  the  third 
and  other  conjugations,  do  not,  like  the 
Welfh,  change  within  their  own  clafs  ; 
but  take  up  with  preterites,  from  the 
palatines  or  labials,  confonants  of  a  dif 
ferent  tribe  and  order  from  their  own. 
So  fond  is  that  tongue  of  letters  of  thefe 
clafles,  that  no  others  appear  in  any 

of 
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of  it's  preterites,  except  it  may  be  a 
delta  or  theta,  which,  by  contraction,  or 
fome  other  extraordinary  method,  become 
chara&erifticks  of  a  few  preterites  in  the 
middle  voice. 

To  illuitrate  this  fubjefl  yet  further, 
recourfe  might  be  had  to  the  oriental 
languages.  In  the  Hebrew  alphabet  arc 
fix  mutable  confonants,  called  Litters 
Begadkephat,  having  each  of  them  a  dou 
ble  found  ;  one  foft  and  the  other  hard. 
For  inftance,  n&,  fignifying  fruit  >  is 
founded  in  different  pofitions,  Pri  or 
Pbriy  with  juft  the  fame  variation  as 
Pen  and  Phen>  in  the  preceding  tables. 
In  the  fame  manner,  rhin,  the  Hebrew- 
word  for  Law,  is  pronounced  Tor  ah  or 
Thorah,  like  the  Britifh  Tad  and  Thdd. 
And  fo  is  n,  a  fony  like  Bar  a  and  Far  a, 
founded  fometimes  Ben,  and  at  other 
times  Fen,  or  rather,  Fen.  But  thefe  mu 
tations  are  much  more  limited  in  this 
language,  than  they  are  in  the  Welfh ; 
changeable  letters  in  Hebrew  are  only  fix; 
whereas  in  the  Britifh  they  are  nine:  in 

the 
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the  Hebrew  alfo,  the  change  of  thefe  let 
ters  is  only  double ;  whereas  here  they  af- 
fume  three  or  four  different  forms. 

THE  ufe  as  well  as  the  riature  of 
thefe  mutations  (liould  be  confidered. 
They  are  of  very  general  and  exten- 
five  application.  By  dividing  the  firfl 
table  into  declenfions  and  cafes,  it's 
learned  author  did  not  mean  to  re- 
ftrain  the  ufe  of  them  to  nouns  and 
participles,  or  to  fuch  words  as  are  the 
fole  objefts  of  declenfions  in  Latin  or 
Greek.  Nor  is  it  intended  by  comparing 
them  in  the  fecond  fcheme  to  the  cha- 
rafterifticks  of  verbs,  to  limit  their 
ufage  to  fuch  words  as  are  the  parti 
cular  fubje&s  of  conjugations.  They 
are  of  ftill  more  extenfive  application 
and  utility;  being  applicable  to  nouns, 
to  verbs,  and  to  words  of  every  other 
part  of  fpeech. 

In  general,  they  feem  to  have  a  two 
fold  tendency  ;  one,  refpedting  the 

found 
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found ;  the  other,  refpefting  the  fignifi- 
cation  of  words. 

The  firft  and  moft  obvious  ufe  of 
them  is  to  diftinguifh  the  found,  to 
eafe  the  pronunciation,  and  to  render 
it  fmooth  and  harmonious.  Two  or 
more  letters  of  the  fame  organ  and  of 
the  fame  found  joined  together  in  a 
word  are  loft  in  pronunciation ;  they 
may  harden  or  ftrengthen  a  found; 
but  if  they  are  ever  fo  many  they  can 
do  no  more,  and  muft  remain  idle  and 
indiftinft.  Some  letters  will  not  be 
fociable  and  fucceed  others  5  or  if  they 
muft  follow,  they  will  do  it  with  re- 
luftance  and  difficulty,  and  give  a  harfh 
and  difcordant  founds — vary  thefe  let 
ters,  and  difpofe  of  them  otherwife,  and 
you  will  put  an  end  to  this  difagree- 
able  jarring,  and  make  them  concur  in 
promoting  a  general  fweetnefs  and  me 
lody.  For  thefe  purpofes  thefe  changes 
are  often  introduced;  no  other  reafon 
need,  no  other  reafon  can  be  affigned 
for  feveral  of  them. 

But 
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But  their  chief  and  principal  ufe   is 
to  diftinguifh  words,   to  fiiovv  their  va 
rious  relations  and  conneftiv)ns,  and  to 
fix  and  afcertain  their  proper  meaning. 
That  is  the  ufe  of  declenfions,  of  con 
jugations,  and    of   other    inflexions  of 
words    in    every    language,     and     that 
feems    to    be    the   moil   important   ufe 
of  thefe  changes  of  confonants  in  the 
Britifh  tongue.     After  a  manner  pecu 
liar  to  themfelves,    they  point  out  the 
number,  gender,  &c.  not  of  the  fubftan- 
tive,    for   example,    where   the    change 
happens,  but   of  a  pronoun,  of  an  ad- 
jeftive,  or  of  fome  other  word  belonging 
to  it  \    they   form  a   main  part  of  the 
fyntax    or    conftruftion    of    this     lan 
guage;  and  often  contribute  to  render 
it's  words  more  diftinft  and  emphatical. 
I  would  fain  hope  what  has  been  faid 
may  have  brought  the  reader  to  be  in 
fome  meafure  acquainted  with  this  fub- 
jeft.     If  it    has    not    proved    fufficient 
for  this  end,    I   defpair  of  being   able 
to  afford  him  that  fatisfa&ion,  if  it  be 
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a  fatisfaftibn,  and   (hall  forbear  giving 

him   any  further  trouble  this   way. 

WHATEVER  it  may  have  proved  to 
the  reader,  it  was  a  fubjeft  of  impor 
tance  to  thofe  who  were  concerned  in 
the  publications  of  the  Welfh  Bible, 
and  they  feem  in  general  to  have  un- 
derftood  it  well.  The  author  of  the 
firft  table  had  a  confiderable  hand  in 
the  laft  tranflation  of  that  book;  and 
the  principal  conduftors  of  moft  of  it's 
impreffions  have  taken  much  pains  to 
render  their  refpe&ive  editions  exaft 
and  accurate  in  this  refpeft. 

Too  little  attention  however  was 
fhown  to  this  fubjeft  in  the  earlieft 
impreffion  of  the  New  Teftament.  We 
find  there  fy  garedigion^  ymplithy  andyn  ty 
fy  tad,  in  the  firft  declenfion,  inftead  of 
fy  ngharedigion^  ym  mhlith,  and  yn  nhy  fy 
nhdd*  And  in  the  fecond  declenfion  we 
find  fy  baray  yn  Duw,  and  yn  golwg,  in 
ftead  of  fy  mara>  yn  Nuw,  and  yngolwg. 
It  has  been  fince  conducted  with  more 

regularity 
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regularity  and  ex.iftnefs.     I  cannot  but 
afcribe  much  of  this  to  the  care  and  ac 
curacy  of  the  very  learned    Dr.  Davies, 
to   whom  the  language  of  his    country 
is   perhaps   more  indebted  than   to   any 
other  perfon   whatfoever.     Some  of  the 
earlier   imprellions   in    iome  few  parti 
culars    have   yet   varied   from   his   plan. 
They  give  Jyng  hyfammod,   Gen,  vi.   18. 
and  fyng    hoffadwriaeth,    Exod.    iii.    15, 
which,  according  to  the  above  fcheme, 
fhould    have    been  Jy   ngbyjammod    and 
Jy  ngboffadwriaeth.     Our  lateft  and  bed 
correctors,   I   refer   particularly   to   Mr. 
Morris,    and   Mr.    Williams,  have   kept 
more    clofely    to  .the    plan,    and    afted 
more  upon  the  principles  of  that  very 
able  and  accurate  criti~k  ;  they  have  di- 
refted  their  attention  not  only  to   ini 
tials,   but  likewife  to   middle  and  final 
letters;    and  have  thus    given  the  Ian- 
gunge    a    further    degree   of    eafe    and 
fmoothnefs,    rejecting  the,  hardier  con- 
fonants,  and    fubfti luting    others    of    a 
fofter  found  in  their  place. 

O2  la 
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In  benw,  gorchguddio  and  temptlo^  they 
have  rejefted  the  h,  the  g,  and  the  p, 
and  given  us  enw,  gorchuddio,  and  temtio. 
For  afcwrn,  yfpryd,  datcuddiad,  zndytitbi, 
they  have  printed  afgwrn,  yjbryd>  dadgu- 
ddiad,  and  ynddi  •>  turning  the  c,  p,  t, 
and  th,  into  the  fofter  founds  of  g, 
b,  d,  and  dd.  In  the  end  of  words, 
they  have  changed  dec  into  deg>  obleglt 
into  obiegid,  &c.  according  to  the  real 
fpirit  and  genius  of  the  language;  which 
for  the  moft  part  prefers  the  fmoother 
and  fofter  founds  to  fuch  as  are  more 
{harp  and  harlh. 

I  cannot  but  approve,  and  upon  the 
whole  commend  the  general  manage 
ment  of  this  affair.  I  heartily  concur 
in  maintaining  the  utility  and  neceflity 
of  moft  of  the  above  changes  j  and  if 
I  call  in  queftion  the  propriety  of  any 
of  them,  it  fhall  be  done  with  a  tem 
per  and  conduft,  entirely  confiftent  with 
a  due  refpeft  for  thofe  who  are  of  a 
different  opinion. 

My  firft  difficulty  refpefts  the  num 
ber 
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ber  of  mutables  in  Dr.  Davies's  table. 
I  wifh  the  lift  had  been  otherwife  fettled, 
and  that  the  r  in  particular  had  never 
been  admitted.  It  feems  to  have  very 
little  right  to  the  character  of  a  muta 
ble  confonant.  There  is  a  fenfible  dif 
ference  between  the  found  of  the  c  and 
g,  and  of  all  the  other  examples,  pro 
duced  as  inftances  of  this  variation  ; 
but  between  the  pronunciation  of  rh  and 
of  the  fimple  r,  or  between  the  found 
of  rbad  and  rddy  there  does  not  feem 
to  be  any  material  difference. 

Strike  out  the  r,  and  the  third  de- 
clenfion  will  appear  fimple  and  plain, 
and  ftand  clear  of  every  difficulty  $  but 
fo  much  cannot  be  faid  of  the  other 
two. 

The,  fecond  declenfion  is  more  fim 
ple  than  the  firft,  and  attended  with  the 
leaft  difficulty.  It  labours  however  un 
der  one  miftake,  and  may  be  liable  to 
fome  other  objeftions.  Words  beginning 
with  a  g  are  reprefented  as  turning  their 
radical  g  into  a  w  in  the  fecond  form; 
O  3  but 
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but  this  is   not  accurately  reprefented. 
The  g  there  is  not   changed  into  ano 
ther  letter,  bat  is  wholly  excluded,   and 
the  w  remains  juft  where  it  did ;    and 
fo  would  any  other  letter,  which  might 
happen    immediately    to   follow    the   g. 
Gardd  makes  ardd>   and  glm  makes  //;/, 
&c.  In  the  other  examples  of  this  de- 
clenfion,    the   tranfition    from   the  firft 
to   the   fecond   ftate    appears    eafy    and 
natural;   but  that  to  the  third  form  is 
not    fo   clear    and    evident;    the    words 
feem    fomewhat   difguifed,     further  re 
moved  from  their  original  ftate,  and  of 
more  difficult  inveftigation. 

Thefe  objections  may  be  made  to  the 
firft  declenfion  with  yet  greater  force 
and  propriety.  From  the  firft  to  the 
fecond  ftate,  the  tranfition  is  eafy  and 
plain;  fo  is  the  tranfition  to  the  fourth 
cafe ;  but  the  change  into  the  third 
form  feems  rather  difficult  and*  queer. 
C  changes  into  ngb,  p  into  mh>  and  t 
into  nb;  characters  not  in  the  alphabet, 
and  of  an  awkward  make.  They  are 

difpleafing 
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difpleafing  to  the  eye,  if  not  to  the 
ear,  and  they  obfcure  both  the  ori 
gin  and  meaning  of  a  word.  Tng 
nghaer^  ym  mhabell^  and  yn  nhy,  derived 
from  caer,  pabell  and  tj,  appear  very 
much  difguifed,  and  not  eafy  to  be 
traced  home  to  their  proper  fource. 

It  may  be  faid,  i  that  what  is  awk 
ward  here  proceeds  from  the  defeft  of 
the  alphabet,  and  it's  want  of  proper 
characters  ;  that  thefe  mutations  do 
not  obfcure  or  difguife  more  than  the 
changes,  and  probably  not  near  fo 
much  as  the  changes  of  charafterifticks 
in  Greek  verbs;  and  even  that,  how 
ever  they  may  disfigure  or  difguife,  they 
are  yet  neceflary  and  unavoidable,  and 
muft  therefore  be  endured. 

The  detect  of  the  alphabet  I  have 
acknowledged  already;  difguife  and 
obfcurities  arifing  from  the  changes 
of  Greek  charafterifticks  muft  alfo  be 
admitted;  and  where  fuch  transforma 
tions  are  neceflary  and  unavoidable,  I 
will  aflent  to  the  continuance  of  mb>  nb, 
O  4  ng 
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ng,  and  even  of  ngh>  the  queereft  figure 
of  the  whole  corps.  But  I  would  not 
bear  with  them  any  further;  and  I 
could  wifh  particularly,  with  regard  to 
the  two  laft,  that  whenever  they  come 
together,  one  of  them  might  be  oblitera 
ted,  and  the  other  fuffered  to  remain 
alone.  But, 

Some  fcripture  inftances  of  thefe 
changes  are  not  at  all  neceflary,  and 
might  as  well,  if  not  better,  have  been 
omitted.  Saith  muwch.  Gen.  xli.  20.  Pym- 
njn,  Gen.  xlvii.  2.  &c.  are  of  this  fort; 
variations  unneccefTary  and  unufual; 
and  the  words  are  more  plain,  as  well 
as  more  common,  in  another  form : 
faith  buwch  and  pymp  dyn.  So  alfo 
j  Pet.  i.  2.  Duw  Dad  exhibits  a  need- 
lefs  mutation,  and  would  have  been  as 
plain,  and  founded  better,  Duw  y  Tad, 

In  other  cafes,  changes  are  omitted, 
where  they  might,  and  I  think  ought, 
to  have  been  introduced.  Gen.  i.  8. 
we  read  ail  dyddy  and  fo  uniformly 
wherever  it  appears  j  good  judges  of 

the 
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the  language  tell  me  it  is  right;  but 
my  ear,  the  cuftom  of  the  country,  as 
far  as  I  can  remember  it,  and  the  a- 
nalogy  of  the  language,  all  afTure  me 
that  it  is  not  right,  and  that  it  ought 
to  have  been  ail  Ddydd  Dydd  is  the 
abfolute  ftate  of  the  word  or  it's  nomi 
native  cafe,  if  I  may  fo  call  it;  but 
that  is  not  the  ftate  which  follows  the 
word  ail  in  other  inftances.  We  never 
fay  ail  perjon  or  ail  gwaitb,  but  ail  ber- 
fon  or  ail  waith;  and  for  the  fame 
reafon,  we  fliould  not  fay  ail  djdd  but 
ail  ddydd. 

One  thing  more  I  would  juft  men 
tion  under  this  article,  that  in  purfuance 
to  this  fcheme  of  changes,  and  upon 
the  fame  principles,  the  conjunction 
ac  fhould,  when  followed  by  a  vowel, 
be  altered  into  ag ;  and  the  initial  ra 
dical  guttural  cby  if  not  wholly  omitted, 
might  yet  be  made  a  mutable,  and  it's 
harfh  found  frequently  avoided.  There 
feems  to  be  the  more  reafon  for  fo 
doing,  as  this  letter,  I  mean  the  initial 

and 
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and  radical  ch,  is  feldom  or  never  pro 
nounced  in  fome  parts  of  the  country, 
They  never  fay  chwaer  or  chwcrtbin,  but 
Iwaer  or  hwertbin^  throwing  away  the 
c  and  retaining  only  the  h. 

It  will  be  faid,  thefe  are  minutiae, — 
little  matters,  and  hardly  worth  notice. 
I  own  it,  and  at  the  fame  time  I  will 
fay  in  return;  the  eafe,  the  harmony, 
the  perfpicuity,  the  elegance,  and  the 
fpirit  of  languages,  are  frequently  much 
affefted  by  little  things ;  and,  if  I  may 
be  indulged  the  comparifon,  like  the 
peace  of  families,  or  even  the  fate  of 
kingdoms>  often  depend  upon — trifles. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     II. 

NATURE  AND  PECULIARITIES  OF  PARTS 
OF  SPEECH  IN  THE  BRITISH-  TONGUE. 


F  letters,  the  preceding  materials, 
are  formed  words,  the  materials 
again  of  language,  in  a  fecond  and 
more  advanced  ft  ate.  Words  miy  be 
confidered,  either  with  regard  to  their 
meaning,  or  elle  with  regard  to  their 
make  and  form  ;  the  laft  of  which,  the 
form  of  words,  is  the  fubj:6t  of  this 
part,  by  far  the  moft  copious  and  moft 
laboured  part  of  grammar. 

The  moft  natural  and  the  moft  ge 
neral  divifion  of  words  is,  like  that  of 
letters,  into  mutable  and  immutable ;  or, 
as  this  has  been  uled  to  be  exprefled,  in 
to  declinable  and  indeclinable.  This  dif- 
tinftion  is  rather  flighted  by  Englifh 
grammarians,  as  not  applicable  to  their 

language, 
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language,  which,  properly  fpeaking,  has 
no  decleniions.  But  the  idea  of  declen- 
fions,  ftri6lly  fo  called,  is  not,  at  leaft 
ought  not  to  be,  the  idea  here  affixed 
to  declinable  and  indeclinable.  The  idea 
is  the  fame  with  that  of  mutable  and 
immutable  5  and  it  is  applicable  to  all 
languages,  and  conftitutes^the  firft  and 
moft  obvious  diftinction  of  words. 

Look  into  any  book,  no  matter  whe 
ther  the  language  of  it  be  underftood 
or  not,  it  is  fufficient  if  it's  letters  are 
known,  and  it's  words  diftinguifhed  from 
one  another  $  and  you  will  prefently  fee 
fome  of  it's  words  every  where  uniform 
and  alike  ;  of  exaftly  the  fame  mem 
bers  and  magnitude  ;  or  confiding  of 
the  fame  number  of  fyllables,  and  of 
the  very  fame  letters  j  others  you  will 
fee  changeable,  and  differing  from  them- 
felves  5  fometimes  fhorter,  and  fome- 
times  longer  j  confifting  in  different  pla 
ces,  of  different  letters,  and  of  more  or 
fewer  fyllables. 

IN- 
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INDECLINABLE  or  immutable  words, 
which  are  alfo  the  moft  fimple,  and  the 
leaft  numerous,  include,  according  to  the 
moft  common  grammar,  adverbs,  con- 
junffions,  prepofitions,  and  interjections. 

The   laft    mentioned    ( oddly  enough 
called  interjection)  feems  the  moft  na 
tural    and   inartificial   part   of   fpeech  ; 
if  it  may  be  called  a  part  of  it,  and  is 
not  rather  a  peculiar  fort  of  language 
by   itfelf.      It's   words  feem  the   rudeft 
and  moft  imperfect  of  all  words,  being 
nothing  more  than  an  ah  or  an  oby  or 
fome   fuch   fudden   exclamation.     They 
are  invariable  to  a  peculiar  degree,  being 
much  the   fame   in  ail  languages,  and 
and  in  all  ages  of  the  world.     They  are 
a  part  of  language  little  affefted,   even 
by  the   general   confufion   of  tongues ; 
and  whatever  changes   may  happen  to 
languages  in   future,   this  part  of  them 
will  remain  alike  and  the  fame  ;  as  long 
as   the   feelings,   as   long   as    the   fighs 
and  groans  of  the  philofopher,  and  of 
the   favage,  or    of    men  in   every  age, 

con- 
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condition,  and  country,  will  remain  alike 
and  the  fame.  This  part  of  man's  lan 
guage,  feems  little  different  from  that 
of  the  animals  below  him.  It  is  a  fim- 
ple  effort  of  nature  to*  relieve  itfelf  in 
certain  cafes.  It  forms  but  a  very  fmall 
number  of  words  in  any  dictionary,  and 
is  the  clafs  of  which  grammarians  have 
had  the  leaft  to  fay. 

Next  to  the  interjection,  the  moft 
limple,  and  the  leaft  artificial  of  the  inva 
riable  parts  of  fpeech,  are  the  conjunftion 
and  the  prepofition.  Thefe  confift,  ge 
nerally,  of  a  fingle  letter  or  monofyl- 
lable  -,  and,  in  fome  inftances,  they  may 
amount  to  words  of  two  fyllables.  As 
of  themfelves  they  convey  no  idea  or 
meaning,  they  therefore  never  appear 
alone,  but  always  in  company,  and  in 
attendance  upon  fome  other  words  ;  and 
they  are  employed  to  conne6l  or  to  fepa- 
rate  thefe ;  or,  like  harbingers  and  ufhers, 
to  go  before  and  introduce  them.  Both 
together  they  conftitute  but  a  fmall  part 
of  the  words  of  any  language  j  and 

ufually 
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ufually  good  grammars  are  diftioiiaries 
here,  and  contain  them  all. 

The  adverb,  reputed  another  inde 
clinable  part  of  fpeech,  is  yet  not  fo 
fteady  and  invariable  as  the  former ; 
neither  is  it  as  fimple  and  inartificial, 
as  the  conjuniVion  or  prepofition.  In 
fome  inftances  it  is  fhort  and  uncom 
plicated.  At£y  bis  and  twice  i  bic>  here,  and 
yma>  are  little,  diminutive  words,  of  a 
fize  and  appearance  fuitable  to  their 
condition  arid  fervile  character.  But  in 
other  inftances,  adverbs  are  words  of 
bulk  and  dignity.  They  afTume,  ejpc- 
cially  in  Englifh,  an  air  of  peculia/im- 
portance  ;  appearing  {brae-times  rather 
bigger  and  more  fubftantial  than  almoil 
any  other  words  of  the  language.  Sur 
prisingly,  Juperlatively,  and  furreptitioujly^ 
may  ferve  as  examples  of  this  kind. 

In  the  Britifh  tongue,  adverbs  are  of 
a  more  humble  and  more  finiple  form, 
and  alfo  much  fewer  than  in  the  Englifh. 
Adverbs  of  number,  in  the  ftricl  and 
proper  fenle,  I  think  we  have  not.  Thofe 

of 
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of  time,  of  place,  and  fome  others,  we 
have,  but  not  in  fuch  plenty  as  in  other 
languages  $  and  their  place  is  fupplied 
by  other  words  or  modes  of  expreffion, 
of  which  in  fa6l,  and  in  all  languages, 
adverbs  are  only  fubftitutes.  Sometimes 
a  fubftantive  and  prepofition  mean  juft 
the  fame  as  an  adverb.  To  judge  the 
world  righteoufly,  is  expreflfed,  A6ts  xvii. 
31,  by  in  right  eoufnefs^  in  Englifh,  and 
in  Welfh  by  mewn  cyfiawnder.  But  more 
commonly,  this  is  expreflfed  by  a  pre 
pofition  and  the  adjeftive,  without  any 
fubftantive.  Soberly,  righteoufly,  and 
godly,  Tit.  ii.  12,  we  render  yn  Jobr,  yn 
gyjiawny  ac  yn  dduwiol\  that  is,  literally, 
in  fober,  in  righteous,  and  in  godly  5  very 
awkward,  I  acknowledge,  and  nonfen- 
fical  in  Engliih  ;  but  not  at  all  fo  in 
the  Britifh  where  they  ftand,  but  full  as 
proper,  and  as  expreffive,  as  foberly, 
righteoufly,  and  godly;  or  as  at  mofty 
and  as  from  everlafting  to  everlafting,  is 
in  Englifli. 

MUTABLE 
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MUTABLE  words,  or  parts  of  fpeech, 
vary  even  in  their  divifion ;  fome  diftin- 
guifhing  them  into  three  parts,  (o)  viz, 
Names ',  Qualities ',  and  Affirmations ;-  fome 
dividing  them  into  four,  (p)  Nouns,  Pro 
nouns,  Verbs,  and  Participles  -,  —  others 
into  five,  (q)  Articles,  Pronouns,  Subftan- 
tives,  Adjectives,  and  Verbs.  The  laft 
feems  the  moft  natural,  and  the  moft 
fuitable  to  my  fancy  and  plan  5  and  I 
fhall  therefore  follow  it  in  what  I  have 
further  to  fay  on  this  part  of  the  fubjefh 

Here  again  the  two  firft  are  very  un 
complicated  and  few  in  number.  The 
article  is  only  a  y,  a  fingle  letter,  which 
in  fome  cafes  takes  to  itfelf  an  r.  The 
pronoun  alfo  is  very  fimple,  confiding 
of  one  or  two  fyllables  at  moft.  The 
perfonal  pronouns  are  likewife  few,  and 
by  nature  herfelf  limited  to  three.  They 
are,  however,  very  variable  and  irregular, 
perhaps  in  moft  languages,  and  feem  to 

P  have 

(o)  Brightland's  Grammar, 
(p)  Lilly's  Grammar.      (q)  Lowth's  Grammar. 
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have  nothing  peculiar  in  the  Britifli 
tongue,  except  it  be  that  in  each  per- 
fon  they  are  rather  in  greater  plenty 
and  more  redundant  than  in  the  En- 
glifh,  the  Latin,  or  the  Greek.  From  the 
air  which  they  affirme,  one  would  of 
ten  think  them  of  the  greateft  confe- 
quence;  but  their  diminutive  fize  takes 
off  much  of  their  importance,  and  their 
denomination  of  pro-nouns  humbles  and 
lefiens  them  ftill  more;  according  to 
which,  words  of  this  clafs,  like  the  ad 
verb,  are  mere  fubftitutes,  and  only 
ftand  in  the  room  of  others. 

The  fubftantive,  the  adjeftive,  and 
the  verb  (the  three  remaining  forts  of 
words)  are  by  much  the  moft  impor 
tant,  and  the  moft  numerous  parts  of 
fpeech.  They  are  the  moft  artificial  and 
complicated  of  any,  and  liable  to  a 
prodigious  variety  of  changes  and  vi- 
ciffitudes.  Subftantives  and  adjeftives 
are  declinable  by  cafes,  numbers,  and 
genders;  adjeftives  appear  different  alfo 
according  to  their  different  degrees  of 

com- 
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comparifon ;  and  verbs  vary  by  their 
voices,  their  moods,  and  their  tenfes, 
and  by  their  numbers  and  perfons. 
But  I  do  not  mean  here  to  run  through 
the  feveral  variations  of  thefe  forts  of 
words,  any  more  than  I  intend  to  give 
a  complete  lift  of  their  number;  one 
of  which  is  the  bufmefs  of  a  diftionary, 
and  the  other  the  particular  province 
of  a  profefled  grammar.  I  fhall  rather 
take  thefe  three  principal  parts  of  fpeech 
together,  and  confider  them  in  two 
views,  equally  applicable  to  them  alh 
Wherever  we  find  them,  they  will  ap 
pear  upon  examination  to  be  either  fim- 
ple  or  compound;  zither  derived  or  un deriv 
ed;  either  in  their  original  and  primitive, 
or  elfe  in  their  varied  and  improved  ftate. 
Words  fimple  and  underived,  or  words 
in  their  firft  and  primitive  ftate,  I  look 
upon  as  the  firft  and  original  words 
of  a  language,  as  the  capital  ftock  with 
which  it  fet  out  at  the  beginning,  or 
as  the  prime  materials  put  into  it's 
hands,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  to  ma- 
P  2  nufafture 
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nuf aft ure  and  improve.  The  others,  the 
compound  and  derived,  or  words  in 
their  varied  and  improved  ftate,  I  con- 
fider  as  the  acquired  flock  of  a  lan 
guage,  as  the  fruits  of  it's  own  labour 
and  induftry,  which  it  has  manufac 
tured  and  prepared  for  it's  own  ufe. 

Simple  and  uncompounded  fubftan- 
tives  in  their  nominative  cafe  and  fin- 
gular  number;  adjectives  of  like  make, 
in  the  fame  ftate,  and  perhaps  of  the 
mafculine  gender,  and  in  the  pofitive 
degree ;  and  fuch  verbs  in  the  firft  per- 
fon  fingular  of  the  prefent  tenfe,  indi 
cative  mood,  and  active  voice,  give  us 
the  primitives,  or  underived  words  of  a 
language  in  their  firft  ftate.  All  in 
flections  and  variations  from  thefe  primi 
tives,  whether  by  formation  or  compofiti- 
on,  whether  by  declenfions,  conjugations, 
or  comparifons,  give  us  the  derivatives, 
and  more  laboured  words  of  the  fame 
tongue.  Of  thefe  two  clafTes;  the  firft, 
that  is,  the  primitives,  are  the  leaft  in 
fize  and  in  number  j  they  are  likewife 

the 
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the  diftionary  words,  or  the  roots  in 
every  language;  the  others,  the  deriva 
tives,  are  more  bulky,  and  in  greater 
plenty.  If  we  may  judge  by  the  pro 
portion  between  the  nominative  cafe 
fingular  and  other  cafes  of  the  fame 
fubftantive;  more  efpecially,  if  we  judge 
by  the  proportion  between  the  firft 
perfon  of  the  verb,  and  the  other  parts 
of  it;  we  fhall  find  the  derivatives  to 
be  the  moft  numerous  to  a  prodigious 
degree.  They  would  fwell  to  a  moil 
amazing  number,  and  no  dictionary 
could  contain  a  tenth  part  of  them  ; 
but  a  great  many  of  them  are  fo  re 
gular  and  plain,  that  they  never  need, 
and  feldom  do  appear  in  any. 

In  preparing  and  ufmg  thefe  deri 
vatives  confifts  the  principal  difference 
of  languages,  and  the  vaft  advantage 
of  fome  above  others. 

The  common  folution  or  analyfis  of 

words   into   fo   many,   no    matter   how 

many  parts  of  fpeech,   may  be  equally 

applicable  to  every  language  under  the 

P  3  fun. 
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fun.       The    underived     and    primitive 
words    of    feveral     tongues     may     alfo 
greatly   refemble   one   another,   and    be 
nearly  the  fame,  as  proceeding  from  the 
fame   flock,  perhaps   from  the  original 
language  of   man.      But   a    moft    wide 
and   amazing  difference    will  be   found 
in   their  derivatives.     Some   languages, 
if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  treat  their  original 
ftock   like    a   fpendthrift;    or,   like   the 
flothful  fervant,   take  no  pains  to  im 
prove  it ;   they  ever  ufe  thefe  materials 
in    their    firft    condition,     or    in    their 
ftinted  and  dwarfifh  ftate;  while  others 
have  laboured  and  manufaftured  them, 
compounded   and  decompounded  them, 
fo  as  furprifingly  to  vary,   to  increafe, 
and    multiply    their    firft    and    original 
quantity. 

The  Latin  and  Greek  tongues  feeni 
to  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  the 
moft  in  this  refpecl.  If  we  examine 
any  compofition  in  either  of  thefe  lan 
guages,  grammars  and  dictionaries  ex- 
cepted,  we  fhall  find  but  few  words 

in 
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in  their  fimple  and  primitive  ftate; 
hardly  any  monofyilables  among  the 
fubftantives,  adjeftives,  or  verbs;  and 
if  they  are  thus  conftituted  in  their  ori 
ginal  form,  as  foon  as  they  pafs  from 
this  ftate,  they  become  polyfyllables, 
words  of  bulk  and  fubftance,  which 
look  well,  and  feem  to  add  weight  and 
dignity  to  a  fentence  or  period. 

The  Englifh,  on  the  other  hand, 
feems  to  have  done  very  little  this  way. 
With  all  it's  tendency  and  difpofition 
to  manufa6lures  and  improvement,  it 
has  neglefted  the  manufacture  and  im 
provement  of  it's  own  words.  It  has 
gone  upon  the  idle,  lazy  principle  of 
borrowing  and  importing;  and,  rather 
than  take  the  pains  to  work  and  labour 
it's  own  materials,  it  has  chofen  to 
become  debtor  to  the  French,  to  the 
Latin,  to  the  Greek,  or  to  any  other 
language  which  would  truft  it  with 
terms  ready  made  and  at  fecond  hand. 
To  this  day  it  ufes  it's  own  native 
words  much  in  their  original  ftate,  or 
P  4  rather, 
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rather,  in  a  lefs  and  more  diminutive 
form.  Near  two  thirds,  perhaps,  of 
the  words  of  this  language,  in  it's  pre- 
fent  condition,  are  monofyllables.  Ex 
clude  from  it  all  foreign  derivatives,  and 
then  theie  little,  Jlinted,  dwarfifo  things 
will  appear  in  a  much  more  difpropor- 
tionate  number.  <l  Whole  lines  in  a 
large  book  will  be  found  like  a  firing 
of  beads,  made  up  of  words,  all  of  one 
and  the  fame  fize." 

It's  derivatives,  as  well  as  it's  primi 
tives,  are  frequently  of  this  fort.  Ad- 
jeftives  admit  of  no  variety,  except 
that  of  companion ;  and  the  variations 
of  fubftantives  and  verbs  often  add 
nothing  to  their  fubftance  and  magni 
tude.  Love,  for  inftance,  is  a  fubftan- 
tive,  and  only  one  fyllable  in  both 
numbers.  Love  alfo  is  a  verb,  and  al- 
moft  the  fame  in  every  perfon.  Change 
the  fmgular  into  the  plural,  and  join 
ever  ib  many  fubfrantives  and  perfons 
together,  yet  the  word  remains  ftiil  as 
unimportant  and  as  fimple  as  ever.  Of 

this 
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this  faft,  man  men,  tooth  teeth,  way  ways, 
and  hundreds  of  others,  are  fufficient 
proof.  Moft  of  the  varieties  of  cafes 
and  comparifons,  of  tenfes  and  moods, 
abounding  in  fome  other  languages, 
are  here  anfwered  by  little  fervile  words, 
called  helpers.  The  moft  fubftantial, 
I  had  almoft  faid,  the  only  fubftantial, 
grammatical  variation  in  the  whole  ex 
tent  of  the  Englifh  tongue,  is  the  pre- 
fent  aftive  participle. 

THE  Welfh  language  has  in  this 
refpeft  confiderably  the  advantage  of 
the  Englilh;  and  two  circumftances  in 
particular  have  gained  it  this  advan 
tage. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  has  more  vari 
eties  and  more  fubftantial  grammatical 
derivatives  under  each  of  thofe  parts  of 
fpeech  which  we  are  now  confidering. 
Subftantives  fingular  become  plural 
feveral  ways,  and,  in  fome  cafes,  even 
two  fyllables  may  be  thus  added  to  a 
word :  as,  djn  dynion>  man  men,  tjjt  tyftion> 

witnefs 
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witnefs  witneffes,  &c.  Adjeftives  take 
up  thefe  plural  additions,  as  well  as 
fubftantives  :  as,  gwyn  gwynion,  white; 
tr<wm  trymton,  heavy;  they  have  other 
means  of  becoming  plural  befides ;  they 
have  alfo  a  variation  in  their  genders; 
gwyn  gwen ;  and  they  have  even  what 
may  be  called  a  fourth  degree  of  com* 
parifon,  expreflive  of  equality :  as,  gldn, 
glandch,  glanaf,  ginned;  clean,  cleaner, 
ckaneft,  as  clean.  Verbs  in  general,  ef- 
pecially  in  the  active  voice,  vary  their 
perfons  and  numbers,  their  tenfes  and 
moods,  by  diftinft  and  particular  ter 
minations,  and  have  no  need  of  a  large 
troop  of  petty  auxiliaries  or  fupporters, 
fuch  as  can,  may,  could,  Jhould,  Jhall, 
'will,  &c.  &c.  without  which  an  En- 
glifh  verb  cannot  ftand,  or  ftands  for 
nothing:  and  they  have  yet  further  a- 
mongft  them  a  fpecies  of  reciprocal 
verbs,  or  verbs  tranfitive  on  themfelves, 
like  the  hithpael  of  the  Hebrew. 

The  fecond  circumftance,  giving  the 
Welfli   an   advantage   over  the  Englifh 

in 
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in  this    matter,    is    the   greater  liberty 
it  has   taken  to    manufacture   it's  own 
materials,  to  compound  it's  words,  and 
to   form   a    fet     of    derivatives    differ 
ent  fnm  the  above;    and  the  fame  as 
have  hitherto   alone  claimed   the  name 
of  derivatives.   Some  of  thefe  are  double, 
treble,  and  y  t  more  complicated  (hoots 
from  tingle  Aocks ;  and  they   grow  and 
thrive  in   great  plenty  on   almoli   every 
Bririfh  part  of  fpeech  ;  others  of  them 
are  formed  from    the    concurrence   and 
united  efforts  of  two  or  three  primitives 
joined  together;   which,   in  either  cale, 
become    complete    and    diftin^    words, 
by   adding    the    particular   terminations 
of     verbs,     adjectives,    or    fubftantives. 
While  the  Englifh  has  gone  about  bor 
rowing  of  the  French,  of  the  Latin,  or 
Greek;    the    Welfh   has   been   creating 
and   forming  words   of  it's   own;   and 
there    feems    to    have    been    a    fpecial 
tendency   in  this  language  thus  to  in- 
creafe-and  multiply.     By  this  means  it 
has  acquired  a  confiderable  fuperiority 

in 
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in  this  refpeft,  and  is  in  poffeffion  of 
feveral  verbs  and  other  words,  to  which 
I  know  of  none  correfponding  in  the 
Englifh  tongue :  as,  dyddhdu,  hwyrhdu, 
&c.  &c. 

There  are  derivatives  of  this  fort 
manufaflured  in  Britain,  by  it's  original 
inhabitants,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
are  not  only  fuperior  to  any  thing  En- 
glifh  in  the  fame  way,  but  at  lead  e- 
qual  to  any  produ6lions  of  the  fame 
kind  in  ancient  Rome  or  Greece.  In- 
fiances  will  be  here  expefted,  to  make 
good  fuch  an  affertion.  I  fhall  con 
tent  myfelf  with  giving  two  or  three 
inftead  of  many.  The  firft  fhall  be, 
what  I  may  call  a  double  derivative 
from  one  fingle  root ;  the  fecond,  a 
compound,  formed  from  two  fubftances; 
and  the  other,  a  derivative,  formed 
from  three  ,fingle  and  diftinft  words. 

Arglwyddiaeth,  and  arglivyddiaetbu,  are 
Britifh  goods  of  the  firft  fort,  home  made, 
and  derived  from  arglwydd.  Dominium 
and  dominor,  from  dominus  j  KvpioT-/i$  and 
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from  Kup/off,  are  the  correfpond- 
ing  words  of  Latin  and  Greek  work- 
manfhip,  in  the  fame  way.  I  -would 
likevvife  fain  add  their  Englifh  corref- 
pondents  ;  from  the  monofyllable  lord, 
I  can  derive  krdfoip*  a  fubftantive  of 
two  fyllables  $  but  I  can  proceed  no  fur 
ther  ;  if  there  is  a  verb,  it  is  of  the  fame 
diminutive  form  with  the  primitive. 
Here  the  induftry  and  inventive  genius 
of  the  Englifh  fails  j  but  the  {kill  and 
artifice  of  the  Britifh  is,  at  leaft,  equal 
to  that  of  Rome  and  Greece. 

Again  ;  croefhoelio  is  a  Britifli  verb, 
formed  by  the  union  of  two  fubftantives, 
croes  crofs,  and  boel  nail.  It  is  expreffive 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Son  of  God 
was  put  to  death  j  and  it  exprefles  it 
ftronger,  and  more  emphatically,  than 
any  words  ufed  in  this  cafe  by  the  En- 
glilh,  the  Greek,  or  the  Latin.  The 
Englifh  word  to  crucify,  according  to  the 
genius  and  analogy  of  the  language,  may 
fignify,  to  make  or  to  be  made  a  crofs, 
as  well  as  to  die  upon  it.  The  Greek 

term 
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term  zavpow,  is  no  more  than  flaking,  or 
fattening  to  a  pole.  The  Latin  crucifigo, 
more  expreffive  here  than  either  of  the 
former  (as  the  punifhment  was  Rom  in) 
yet  means  no  more  than  fattening  to  a 
crofs,  which  may  be  done  various  ways. 
But  the  Welfh  determines  the  manner 
of  it,  and  conveys  the  particular  and 
ftriking  idea  of  fixing  to  the  crofs  with 
nails. 

Further:  Cydymgynghorant,  Ifai.  xlv. 
21.  is  another  Britifh  compound  deri 
vative,  formed  of  cyd,  ym^  and  cynghor, 
three  diftinft  words  ;  two  prepofitions 
and  one  fubftantive.  It  conveys  an  idea 
in  that  paffage,  which  neither  Hebrew, 
Greek,  nor  Latin  exprefs,  without  ufing 
two  different  words  ;  and  to  exprefs  the 
fame  idea  in  Englifh,  no  lefs  than^f?^ 
different  and  diftincl  words  are  ufed. 

In  both  the  above  refpefts,  therefore, 
that  is,  in  the  changes  and  variations  of 
nouns  and  verbs,  and  in  the  more  ge 
neral  formation  of  other  derivatives,  the 

Britifh 
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Britifh  tongue   has   greatly  the  advan 
tage  over  the  Englifh. 

I  muft  however  acknowledge,  with  re 
gard  to  derivatives  of  the  firft  fort,  par 
ticularly  the  inflexions  of  verbs ;  that 
the  Britifh  is  not  fo  full  and  perfect, 
as  the  Greek  and  Latin.  Aftive  par 
ticiples,  I  think,  it  has  none.  Caredigy 
fometimes  fo  called,  is  rather  an  ad- 
jeftive  or  particinJJ^  chiefly  fignifying 
paflively,  and  never  retaining,  like  a  true 
aftive  participle,  the  tranfitive  nature 
of  the  verb.  It  alfo  wants  the  prefent 
tenfe  in  the  aftive  voice ;  and,  for  the 
paflive  voice,  it  has  but  few  diftinft  ten- 
fes  and  terminations.  Like  the  Latin 
and  Greek  (  both  of  which  are  here 
confiderably  defective)  it  fupplies  the 
place  of  thefe  terminations  and  tenfes, 
by  the  paffive  participle  and  the  fubftan- 
tive  verb,  ufed  with  a  pronoun,  after 
the  particular  manner  of  imperfonals  $ 
or  elfe  it  fupplies  this  deficiency  after  a 
manner  peculiar  to  itfelf,  by  the  verb 
fubftantive  put  imperfonally,  and  the  o- 

ther 
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ther  verb  put  fubftantively,  and  preceded 
by  a  pofleffive  pronoun  and  prepofition  : 
yr  ydys  yn  fy  ngharu^  I  am  loved,  See. 

With  regard  to  the  other  fet  of  deri 
vatives,  I  would  fuggeft  a  few  thoughts* 
and  then  finifh  this  article.  Words  of 
this  clafs  are,  undoubtedly,  the  proper 
fubjefts  of  our  regulation  and  criticifriij 
much  more  fo,  than  the  original  and 
primitive  words  of  a  language.  To  ob- 
jeft  to  primitives,  is  like  objefting  to 
natural  and  conftitutional  bodily  imper 
fections.  But  objefting  to  derivatives,  is 
obje£ting  to  things  of  our  own  making; 
which,  if  they  are  wrong,  muft  be  fo, 
partly  through  our  own  fault.  But  the 
misfortune  is,  here  are  no  rules  to  di- 
reft  our  conduct ;  or,  if  there  be,  they 
are  leges  non  fcripta  ;  fuch  as  have  hard 
ly  ever  appeared  in  any  grammatical 
code  or  fyftem  of  laws.  The  EngliKh 
never  wanted  them,  and  therefore  may 
never  have  thought  of  them.  But  others, 
efpccially  the  Greeks,  wanted  them,  and 
muft  have  made  gfe  of  lome  regulator, 

though 
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though  perhaps  unknown  to  themfelves 
as  well  as  to  us.  They  had  fimple  de* 
rivatives,  beginning  their  variations  with 
three  or  four  fyllables,  fuch  as  vsTu^/opou* 
TtxpS^crojutos/,  &c.  prefix  to  thefe  a  prepo- 
fition  of  two  fyllables,  and  then  add  a 
termination  of  as  many  more,  and  their 
fize  would  become  monftrous  indeed  -, — 
they  would  be  truly  Jefquipedalia  verba^ 
almoft  literally  words  ot  a  foot  and  a 
half  long.  We  have  no  Britifh  words 
of  fuch  prodigious  length,  but  we  have 
fuch  as  are  long  enough  $  which,  upon 
an  increafe  of  termination,  are  in  com 
mon  difcourfe  contracted  by  cuftom  in 
their  radical  part,  and  which,  in  like  cir- 
cumftances,  (hould,  in  my  opinion,  be  a- 
bridged  by  authors  in  the  fame  manner. 

From  tragywydd)  for  inftance,  we 
form  tragywyddol-y  and  again  from  thence 
tragywyddoldeb  ;  derivatives,  efpecially  the 
laft,  feemingly  full  long  for  increafe 
and  pronunciation;  but  in  fa6l,  as  far 
as  I  can  recollect,  they  are  never  pronoun- 

ced 
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ced  as  here  written:  they  are  pronoun 
ced  tragwyddol  and  tragwyddoldeb ,  the 
firft  y  of  the  radical  excluded,  and  the 
words  themfelves  fhortened  one  fyllable. 
They  are  then  eafy  to  pronounce  and 
to  manage,  and  they  had  beft  always 
be  fo  written. 

The  like  conduft  would  not  perhaps 
be  improper  for  long  fubftantives,  which 
take  an  addition  of  two  fyllables  to  be 
come  plural  5  as  gorchymmyn,  which  re 
gularly,  in  the  plural  is  gorcbymmynion; 
a  word  of  five  fyllables,  but,  I  believe, 
always  pronounced  as  if  only  four,  and 
as  if  written  gorchmynion*  In  thefe  cafes 
a  diftinft  charafter  (r)  has  been  recom 
mended  for  the  firft  y ;  which  charac 
ter  was  to  be  a  vowel,  to  be  pronounced, 
and  yet,  like  the  Hebrew  fheva,  make 
no  fyllable;  but  probably,  the  eafieft 
and  more  effeftual  way  would  be,  to 
exclude  it  entirely  i  for  we  may  change 

the 

(r)  The  chara&er  is  the  laft  in  the  fourth  co 
lumn  of  the  table  of  alphabets,  in  page  171  of 
thefe  Iheets. 
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the  fpeliing,  and  accommodate  it  to  com 
mon  pronunciation,  when  we  have  no 
authority  to  coin  a  new  letter  and 
make  it  current. 

I  have  no  other  regulations  at  prefent 
to   wifti,    with  regard    to    thefe   deriva 
tives;   except  it  be,    that  fuch  of  them 
as   are   compounded   of    two    or    more 
words    might    always    retain,   as   much 
as  poffible,  the  features  of  each  parent ; 
in  which  refpeft  fome  of  them  may  be 
a  little  deficient,   as  Gen.  ii.  21.  drym- 
gwjg,    rather   drwrn-gw/gi    and   likewife 
that  all  of  them,  whether   compounded 
or   not,    might   be  formed,    as    near    as 
may  be,  to  refemble  other  words  of  the 
language   in    the   fame  part   of  fpeech, 
in    order    to    be   more    eafily   governed 
by  the  fame  laws.     Thus  I  would  wilh 
bedyddiwr,   rbagrithiwr,    &c.    would   caft 
off   the   i    of    the   penult,   and    become 
bedyddwr,  rbagritbwr,  &c.    that  together 
with    breuddwydwr,    llafurwr,    &c.     they 
might,    with  more  eafe  and   regularity, 
change  into  the  plural,  bedyddwyr,  rhag- 
rithwyr,   llafurwyr,    &c. 

C  H  A  Pf 
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CHAP.    III. 

NATURE  AND  PECULIAR  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  SENTENCES  IN  THE  BRITISH  TONGUE* 


H 


ITHERTO  we  have  considered 
words,  as  {ingle  and  unconneftedj 
but  they  are  not  to  be  met  with  in 
that  ftate,  except  in  grammars  or  dic 
tionaries.  In  other  books  they  are 
brought,  as  I  may  fay,  to  one  place, 
difpofed  in  a  particular  manner,  and 
joined  together  by  certain  bands, 
according  to  rule,  and  in  due  form  of 
law.  To  regulate  this  matter  is  the 
bufmefs  of  fyntax,  the  third  and  laft 
part  of  grammar.  fuyk£i,* 

The  firft  ufe  of  fyntax,  /jww^r,  per 
haps  was  military;  and  from  marfhall- 
ing  men,  and  drawing  up  an  army, 
was  transferred  to  fignify  the  difpofing 
and  regulation  of  words  in  a  fentence. 

If 
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If  this  account  of  it's  origin  be  true, 
the  primary  idea  here  will  be  that  of  rank 
ing,  and  the  firft  work  of  fyntax  will 
be,  to  fettle  the  order  and  precedence  of 
the  different  parts  of  fpeech,  according 
as  they  ftand  in  competition  for  place. 

Parts  of  fpeech  in  appofition,  as 
they  are  called,  that  is,  two  or  more 
words  fignifying  one  and  the  fame  thing, 
will,  in  all  languages,  be  confidered  as 
upon  a  par,  and  rank  and  take  place 
indifferently,  as  may  beft  fuit  their 
eafe  and  convenience. 

What  are  called  genitive  cafes,  or 
words  under  government,  like  good 
and  dutiful  fubjefls,  will  keep  behind, 
and  follow  their  fuperiors.  In  Welfh, 
however,  they  receive  no  increafe  of 
bulk,  as  in  the  Latin  j  they  want  no 
prepofition  to  attend  them,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Englifti;  nor  do  they 
take  off  a  piece  of  the  preceding  word, 
in  imitation  of  the  Hebrew;  let  them 
immediately  follow  their  leaders,  as 
meibion  dynion,  and  they  are  as  eafily 

and 
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and  as  certainly  underftood,  asjf///  ho- 
minum,  fons  of  men,  or  arm  03. 

When  fubftantives  and  adjectives  be 
come  competitors  for  rank,  the  Englifh, 
in  general,  declare  againft  the  fubftan- 
tive,  and  give  precedence  to  the  adjec 
tive;  as,  'wife  men  ;  the  Welfli,  on  the 
other  hand,  for  the  moft  part  and 
more  naturally,  give  the  firft  and  chief 
place  to  the  fubftantive;  as,  dynion  doeth- 
ion%  men  wife. 

As  to  other  different  and  contending 
parts  of  fpeech, /the  Englifh  very  na 
turally  make  the  fubftantiye  and  nomi 
native  cafe  moftly  to  precede  the  verb; 
but  in  Britifh,  as  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  other  languages,  this  matter  is  in 
a  great  rneafure  indifferent ;  the  verb 
again  in  it's  turn,  generally  goes  before 
what  is  called  the  accufative  cafe ;  and 
other  words  lead  or  follow,  as  the 
found  fhall  direft,  or  as  an  author 
pleafes,  to  whom  great  latitude  is  here 
allowed, 

BESIDES 
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BESIDES  ranking,  a  further  and 
more  common  idea  of  fyntax,  is  con 
cord,  which  confifts  in  a  certain  agree 
ment  between  the  three  principal  parts 
of  fpeech,  fuppofed  to  be  fettled,  either 
by  nature  herfelf,  or  elfe  by  the  au 
thoritative  decifions  and  ftatute  law  of 
grammarians.  This  requires  fubftantives 
and  adjectives  to  agree  in  their  refpec- 
tive  variations  of  number,  cafe  and  gen 
der;  it  requires  the  nominative  cafe  and 
the  verb  to  agree  in  number  and  perfon  ; 
and  it  direfts  the  relative  to  accord  with 
it's  antecedent  in  number  and  gender. 
Thefe  are  the  general  rules  and  laws 
of  concord,  -and  they  are  fuppofed  to  be 
univerfal,  and  applicable  to  every  lan 
guage.  But  there  are  few  laws  and 
ordinances  of  men,  which  deferve  uni 
verfal  obedience ;  and  fewer  ftill,  which 
have  never  been  tranfgreffed. 

In  the  Britifh  tongue,  the  firft  law 
of  concord  is  frequently  neglefted.  As 
in  the  Hebrew,  fo  here,  plural  adjec 
tives,  particularly  numerals,  are  con- 

nefted 
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nefted  with   their    fubftantives    in   the 
fingular  number,  as,  dau  ddjn>  two  man  j 
"Myth   enaid>    eight  foul,    &c.     Not   that 
this  difcord,  if  I  may  fo  call  it,  is  the 
invariable   cuftom   of  the   language j  it 
has    three    different    methods    for    this 
purpofe,  either  of  which  may  be  indif 
ferently   followed;   we  fay,  Jaith  merch, 
feven    daughter  j    Jaith    merched,     feven 
daughter s\  or  faith  oferched,  of  daughters 
feven.     But  fo  common,  and  feemingly 
fo  regular,  is  the  firft  method,   that  I 
could   almoft   blame   the   tranflators   of 
the  Bible  for  deviating  from  this  prac 
tice  in  fome  inftances  which  they  have 
given  us  of  a  fubftantive  plural  with  a 
plural  adjeftive,  as  Exod.  ii.  165  where 
we  have  faith  merched^  feven  daughters ; 
which,   for  my  own   part,    I    will  ac 
knowledge,   I  (hould   have  been   better 
pleafed  with,  if  it  had  been  faith  merch, 
that  is  feven  daughter.  Again,  as  the  plural 
adjeftive    will    fometimes   have    a   fub 
ftantive  fingular,   fo,   on   the   contrary, 
a    fubftantive    plural    will    not    unfre- 

quently 
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quently  put  up  with  an  adjeftive  of  the 
fingular  number  i  as,  gwyr  mawr,  not 
mawrion;  arglwyddi  caled^  not  caledion. 

The  fecond  law  of  concord  has  more 
regard  paid  to  it  in  the  Britifh  tongue. 
Verbs  generally  agree  as  to  number, 
with  the  nominative  cafe  of  the  fubftan- 
tive ;  but  yet  not  without  feveral  excep 
tions.  When  a  fubftantive  fingular  is 
joined  to  a  plural  adjeftive,  in  that 
cafe  the  verb  will  be  plural,  and  agree 
with  the  adjeftive  rather  than  with  the 
fubftantive;  fo  Gen.  xli.  26.  T  Jaitb 
dywyfen  deg  ydynt,  r\Q\.Jyddy  faith  mlynedd*9 
the  feven  good  ear  are,  not  is>  feven  year. 
This  example  is  the  reverfe  of  another, 
not  uncommon  deviation,  from  the 
prefent  rule;  wherein  the  verb  fubftan 
tive,  and  feveral  other  verbs  in  the 
fingular  number,  are  connected  with 
nominative  cafes  in  the  plural :  Tr  oedd 
taranau*  Exod.  xix.  16.  Eydded  goleuadauy 
Gen.  i.  14.  that  is,  there  was  thunders, 
&c.  &c. 

So  far  I  can  approve,  and  will  take 

upon 
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upon  me  to  juftify  the  conduct  of  a  bold 
language,  which  difdains  the  controul 
of  grammatical  ftatute  laws,  where 
the  common  law  of  cuftom,  it's  origi 
nal  and  rightful  fovereign,  has  left  it 
free.  The  language  of  the  fons  of 
fcience  and  of  liberty,  in  ancient  Greece, 
a£led  in  the  fame  manner.  Neuters 
plural  in  that  tongue  had  their  verbs 
generally  of  the  fmgular  number ;  and 

^'^L  7lvs£'  t^ere  *s  PerJons>  is  current, 
is '  ftcrling  Greek,  and  to  be  found  in 
the  beft  authors.  In  both  languages, 
this  liberty  is  taken  principally  with 
the  fubftantive  verb  and  it's  cognates, 
or  relatives.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  beft  to  have  flopped  here,  and 
not  have  extended  this  praftice  to  fome 
inftances,  which  might  be  produced : 
fuch  as,  T  llinynnau  a  fyrthiodd,  Pfalm 
xvi.  6,  the  lines  is  fallen,  rather,  un 
doubtedly,  are  fallen,  a  fyrthiafant. 

Can,  di  amhlantadwy^  nid  efgoroddy 
Ifai.  liv.  i.  introduced  as  an  example  of 
a  nominative  cafe  in  the  fecond  perfon 

joined 
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Joined  to  a  verb  of  the  third  perfon,  is, 
I  think,  firft  mifunderftood,  and  then,  of 
courfe,  wrong  placed  ;  it  rather  belongs 
to  the  third  rule  of  concord,  or  the 
agreement  between  the  relative  and 
the  antecedent. 

This  rule  requires  the  relative  to  a- 
gree  with  the  antecedent  in  number 
and  gender;  fome  grammarians  add,  in 
perfon.  The  rule  itfelf  is  not  very  ma 
terial  in  this  tongue,  as  the  relative  is 
often,  Dr.  Davies  fays,  is  moil  frequent- 
ly  fupprefled.  (s)  In  the  above  paffage 
of  the  prophet,  however,  the  relative 
yr  hon  is  exprefied  in  Italicks,  as  not  in 
the  Hebrew.  And  I  had  much  rather 
make  this  relative  to  be  of  the  third 
perfon,  and,  confequently,  the  regular 
nominative  cafe  to  the  verb  efgoroddy  than 
cqnfider  this  relative  as  in  the  fecond 
perfon,  and  fo  introduce  a  fpecies  of 
concord,  or  rather  difcord,  which  the 
peculiarities  of  no  language  feem  fuffi- 

cient 

(s)  Antiq,  Ling,  Britan.  Rudimenta.  pag.  171. 
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cient  to  vindicate  or  excufe.  In  the  En- 
glifh,  and  other  tranflations  of  the  above 
cited  pafiage,  the  verb  is  taken  up  in 
the  fecond  perfon  j  thou  that  didft  not 
travail  with  child  ;  but  it  is  not  fo 
in  the  original ;  the  literal  tranflation 
of  that  is,  thou  who  did  not  travail, 
&c.  correfponding  exaftly  with  the  Bri- 
tifh  verfion  ;  and  all  the  irregularity  is, 
a  relative,  which  may  be  of  any  perfon, 
is  regularly  connected  with  a  verb  in 
the  third  perfon,  and  fomewhat  irregu 
larly  refers  to  an  antecedent  in  the 
fecond. 

To  thefe  peculiarities  of  conftruclion 
in  parts  of  fentences,  commonly  preced 
ing  the  verb,  might  be  added  others  in 
parts,  which  ufually  follow  it.  We 
have  no  difference  of  cafes,  or  final 
terminations  of  words  ;  and  therefore 
no  government  by  verbs  of  accufative, 
dative,  or  other  cafes,  as  in  Latin  or 
Greek.  What  is  remarkable,  and  wor 
thy  of  notice  here,  is  the  frequent  ufe 

of 
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of  certain  prepofitions,  particularly  of 
the  prepofition  yn,  after  feveral  verbs 
in  the  conftruftion  of  fentences.  They 
twain  fhall  be  one  ftefh,  Matt.  xix.  5. 
according  to  the  "Greek  is,  they  fhall 
be  in  one  flefli.  The  fentence,  and  the 
form  of  it's  conftrufiion,  is  borrowed 
from  Gen.  ii.  24.  and  is  a  literal  tran- 
flation  of  the  Hebrew.  A  conftruftion 
exaftly  fimilar  to  this  appears  in  the 
fame  paffage  of  Genefis  in  the  Welfh; 
but  there  it  is  natural  and  not  borrow 
ed  ;  it  is  no  imitation  of  the  Hebrew, 
but  an  original  Britifli  conftruftion, 
where  it  is  much  more  familiar,  and 
more  common,  than  in  the  Hebrew 

itfelf. 

After  the  verb  fubftantive,  and  other 
verbs,  we  introduce  the  prepofition  yn, 
to  precede  nouns  fubftantive,  in  cafes 
where  nothing  like  it  appears  in  the 
original.  Gen.  i.  5.  Duw  a  aliuodd  y 
goleuni  yn  ddydd,  ar  tywyllwch  a  alwodd 
efe  yn  nos  ;  God  called  the  light  in  day, 
and  the  darknefs  he  called  in  night,  &c. 

Tn 
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Tn  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  like  the  &  of 
the  Greeks,  before  the  infinitive  mood, 
without  any  pattern  for  it  in  the  He 
brew:  Gen.  i.  6.  Bydded  y  ffurfafen  yn 
gwahanu  rhivng  y  dyfroedd ;  let  the  fir 
mament  be  in  divide,  or  dividing,  be 
tween  the  waters,  &c.  And  further, 
without  any  precedent  from  the  He 
brew,  the  Greek,  or  perhaps  any  other 
language,  it  is  very  often  introduced  be 
fore  adjeffives  alone  :  Gen.  ii.  25.  Tr 
oeddynt  ill  dau  yn  noetbion  ;  and  they  were 
both  in  naked,  &c.  Thefe  inftances  of 
conftruftion  muft  feem  ftrange,  efpeci- 
ally  to  perfons  not  much  acquainted 
with  languages;  but  fuch  as  are  con- 
verfant  in  thefe  matters  well  know,  that 
the  peculiarities  of  all  languages  appear 
awkward  when  literally  tranilated  into 
others,  but  are  nevertheless  effential  and 
neceffary  to  themfelves,  and  the  omiflion 
of  them  conftitutes  a  fpecies  of  falfe 
fyntax :  witnefs,  edrych  wyneb-pryd,  James 
i.  23.  in  the  Welfli  Bible  ;  which  in  my 
opinion  is  an  inftance  of  wrong  con- 

ftruftion 
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ftruftion,  and  fliould  have  been  edrycb 
ar  wyneb-pryd.     But,    "  , 

FURTHER  to  enlarge  on  thefe  parti 
culars  would  carry  me  beyond  my  plan. 
What  has  been  faid  may  be  fufficient 
to  give  fome  idea  of  the  nature,  and 
peculiarities  of  the  Britifli  tongue,  and 
of  their  effeft  on  the  ftile  and  language 
of  the  Welfti  Bible,  which  was  the  pro- 
feffed  intention  of  this  fecond  part. 

Of  kin  to  thefe,  are  two  other  cir- 
cumftances  of  fome  influence,  which 
I  fhall  therefore  briefly  mention,  before 
1  put  a  period  to  thefe  remarks.  One 
is,  the  particular  circumftance  of  dia 
led  ;  and  the  fecond  is,  the  general  na 
ture  of  Britifh  compofitions,  previous 
to  the  verfion  of  the  Bible  into  Welfli. 
Among  the  Latins,  Livy  is  faid  to  have 
his  Patavinity ;  and  Xenophon  among 
the  Greeks,  to  be  both  attick  and  bo- 
merick ;  and  not  only  thefe  writers,  but 
every  author  will  difcover  in  his  compo 
fitions,  both  the  particular  dialed  of 

his 
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his  native  place,   and  alfo  the  general 
caft  and  courfe  of  his  reading. 

The  perfons  concerned  in  the  Welfh 
verfions  and  impreffions  of  the  Bible, 
have  been,  for  the  mod  part,  inhabitants 
or  natives  of  North  Wales.  The  lan 
guage  of  that  part  of  the  principality 
differs  in  fome  refpe6ls  from  the  lan 
guage  of  the  South.  It  forms  a  par 
ticular  dialed  ;  and  fomething  of  this 
dialefl:  feems  to  have  been  introduced 
by  our  tranflators  into  their  verfions. 
Trwan,  for  yr  awr  hon,  i  Pet.  i.  8,  of 
the  firft  tranflation ;  twymn  and  twymtio, 
for  twym  and  twymo>  in  many  places 
of  the  prefent  verfion  5  and  fome  others 
in  every  verfion,  are  of  this  kind,  and 
after  the  manner  of  North  Wales. 

The  fecond  circumftance  muft  have 
been  ftill  more  operative  and  influential. 
Printed  books  in  the  Welfh  tongue, 
as  I  have  obferved  already,  are  moftly 
of  a  date  fubfequent  to  the  Britifti  tranf 
lation  of  Scripture,  and  therefore  can 
not  be  fuppofed  to  have  had  here  any 

great 
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great  effeft.  But  there  were  manufcript 
compofitions  among  the  Britons  prior  to 
that  era  \  and  thefe  were  principally 
poetical,  the  works  of  their  much  fa 
voured  and  very  venerable  Bards.  As  by 
the  perufal  of  thefe,  I  fuppofe  our  tranf- 
lators  to  have  formed  their  ftile,  and 
fixed,  what  I  may  call,  their  particular 
manner;  fomething  of  this  fort  muft  not 
only  appear  in  their  tranflation,  but  alfo 
in  the  fubfequent  turn,  and  in  the  general 
character  of  the  language  fince.  Hence, 
perhaps,  feveral  of  the  peculiarities  al 
ready  mentioned  -y  and,  it  may  be,  fome 
others  not  reducible  to  any  particular 
clafs.  Hence  I  would  derive  gwypont, 
for  givybyddont ;  pum-njn  for '  pump-dyn\ 
oni  ddelo,  for  byd  oni  ddelo ;  and,  mae  Abel> 
for  pa  le  y  mae  Abel  dy  frawdy  &c.  Thefe 
words  and  fentences  look  like  the  ex- 
preflions  of  Poets ;  they  are  contracted, 
and  deficient  in  their  make  or  conftruc- 
tion ;  and  feem  as  if  diminiflied  on  pur- 
pofe  to  make  them  anfwer  the  particular 
nature  and  meafure  of  poetick  compo 
fitions. 

R  There 
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There  are  fome  other  words  and  modes 
of  expreffion,  of  which  I  fhould  have  been 
glad  to  have  given  ah  account :  fuch  as 
ffun  for  fpirit,  herlod  for  a  lad,  gofwyo 
for  to  vifit,  &c*  But,  I  will  freely  ac 
knowledge,  I  -have  not  acquaintance 
enough  with  the  language  to  determine, 
whether  they  are  poetical  terms,  or 
whether  they  are  words  of  a  particular 
dialed  in  prefent  ufe,  or  elfe,  fuch  as 
were  once  familiar  and  common,  but 
are  now  antiquated.  I  will,  therefore, 
here  finifli  thefe  remarks,  and  refer  to 
fome  abler  hand  the  continuance  of 
what  has  been  overlooked  and  omitted, 
as  well  as  the  correction  of  whatever 
has  been  faid  amifs. 


CON 
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CONCLUSION. 


TN  the  preceding  obfervations,  I  have 
attempted  to  give  fuch  as  are  con- 
verfant  with  languages,  and  ftrangers  to 
the  Britifli,  fome  idea  of  it's  nature  and 
peculiarities.  A  more  intimate  acquain 
tance,  and  a  further  ftudy  of  this  fub~ 
jeft,  I  would  fain  recommend  to  my 
countrymen,  particularly  to  thofe  among 
them  who  are  perfons  of  leifure  and 
learning ;  and  I  would  venture  to  enfure 
them,  in  that  cafe,  both  profit  and  plea- 
fure. 

Their  mother  tongue  was  very  proba 
bly  once  the  moft  general  and  extenfive 
of  any  in  Europe.  In  a  long  couife  of 
many  ages,  it  may  have  been  affected 
by  fome  intermixtures  from  other  lan 
guages  ;  but  it  yet  retains  more  of  it's 
ancient  character,  more  of  it's  original 
independence  and  purity,  than  perhaps 
R  2  any 
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any  other  tongue  in  prefent  ufe.  In 
it's  letters,  in  it's  make,  and  confirmation, 
it  is  artificial  and  curious  to  a  peculiar 
degree.  In  it's  different  parts  and  forts 
of  words,  it  is  founding,  expreffive,  and 
fubftantial.  It  has  a  particular  aptitude 
to  vary  and  to  multiply ;  and,  from  a  few 
fimple  primitives,  to  branch  out  and  to 
form  derivatives  of  good  mein,  of  eafy 
and  ftrong  fignification,  and  in  great 
plenty.  And  in  it's  difpofition  and  con- 
ftru6tion  of  words  in  a  fentence,  it  has  a 
liberty  and  variety  unknown  to  many 
others.  This  charafter  of  it  is  founded 
on  it's  ftate  in  a  tranflation,  where  it  muft 
have  laboured  under  confiderable  diffi 
culties  ;  an  original  compofition  by  the 
authors  of  that  tranflation,  would  very 
probably  have  fet  it  off  to  greater  ad 
vantage.  Yet,  even  thus  examined  and 
confidered,  it  appears  highly  deferring 
the  attention  and  ftudy,  particularly  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  principality. 

This  fubjeft  may  deferve  their  regard, 
not  only  as  curious,  but  as  capable  of 

throwing 
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throwing  light  on  fome  particulars  of 
the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  this  coun 
try.  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  fuggeft 
one  inftance  or  inference  of  this  kind ; 
and  then  grant  the  reader  his  full  and 
final  difcharge.  From  the  genius  and 
character  of  the  language,  therefore,  I 
would  infer  the  ftate  and  character 
of  the  more  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Britain. 

Their  language  was  artificial,  was  la 
boured,  and  in  a  more  advanced  degree 
of  improvement.  I  cannot  help  look 
ing  upon  it  as  a  moft  venerable,  as  a 
mod  ancient  monument  of  Britifh  ge 
nius  and  of  Britifh  art  3  more  ancient 
and  more  indubitable,  than  their  coins 
or  their  caftles ;  and  more  truly  and 
more  peculiarly  Welfh,  than  even  their 
mountains.  The  original,  the  plain, 
and  the  fimple  language  of  primitives, 
may  have  been  the  immediate  gift  and 
donation  of  Heaven ;  the  bold  and  fi 
gurative  language  of  tropes  and  meta 
phors,  may  be  the  effeft  of  the  genius 

and 
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and  fire  of  Indians  or  Savages;  but  the 
regular,  the  laboured  language  of  de 
rivatives  looks  like  the  effect  of  the 
ikill  and  induftry  of  thofe  who  ufe 
them.  Had  we  no  other  monument  of 
Grecian  hiftory  and  art  than  the  me- 
chanifm,  if  I  may  fo  call  it>  or  than  the 
laboured  and  artificial  charafter  of  their 
language,  that  alone  would  be  deemed 
a  fufficient  evidence  of  their  being  a 
knowing  and  improved  people.  From 
the  fame  cqnfideration,  I  fee  no  reafon 
why  we  fhould  not  draw  the  like  Con- 
clufion,  with  regard  to  the  former  in 
habitants  of  this  ifland, 

In  times  paft  they  have  been  repre- 
fented  as  Barbarians  and  Savages,  as 
ignorant,  and  deftitute  of  almoft  every 
improvement  and  convenience  of  life; 
but  fuch  a  reprefentation  feems  to  have 
been  as  untrue,  as  it  was  unfriendly. 
The  peculiar,  the  improved  charader  of 
their  tongue,  is,  to  fay  the  lead  of  it, 
a  ftrong  preemption,— that  the  ancient 
Celtse,  and,  in  particular,  the  ancient 

inhabi- 
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inhabitants  of  Britain,  were  not  in  the 
loweft,  but  in  a  more  improved  ftate 
of  civilization  and  knowledge.  Let 
Britons  of  the  prefent  day,  therefore, 
ftudy  and  be  well  acquainted  with  this 
moft  ancient  and  moft  undoubted  mo 
nument  of  the  art  and  fkill  of  their 
anceftors.  Should  fuch  a  conduft  be 
in  any  meafure  the  effeft  of  thefe  re 
marks,  I  (hall  think  myfelf  happy  in 
having  prepared  them ;  and  look  upon 
every  attending  trouble  as  abundantly 
compenfated. 
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PREFACE. 


THE  ESSAY  which  is  here  presented  to 
the  Public  from  the  press,  has  undergone 
a  careful  revision,  as  well  as  considerable 
enlargement,  since  it  was  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  Judges,  who  decided  upon  its  claims 
to  the  distinction  conferred  upon  the  Au 
thor  at  the  Eisteddvod,  held  at  Brecon  in 
the  last  Autumn.  The  good  opinion  then 
entertained  of  this  production  will  not,  it 
is  hoped,  be  lessened,  at  its  appearance  in 
print. 

The  matter  comprised  m  the  Appendix, 
j»  in  addition  to  the  original  paper  pre 
sented  to  the  Cambrian  Society  ;  entirely 
so,  with  the  exception  of  a  part  of  the 
poetical  Extracts.  The  whole  taken  to-* 
gether  will,  it  is  presumed,  not  prove  an 
uninteresting  accession  to  the  Essay  itself. 


Yl 

To  those  who  are  but  slightly  versed  in 
the  Welsh  language,  it  will  be  pleasing  to 
find,  that  our  poetic  treasures  are  so  richly 
varied  and  so  copious.  The  Prose  Ex 
tracts  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  been  larger, 
to  please  the  curious;  but  the  translations 
subjoined  prevented  further  augmentation. 
The  judicious  Cambrian  cannot  avoid  la 
menting,  that  our  ancient  Prose  writers  fall 
so  far  short  in  their  departments  of  the 
excellence  of  our  Bards;  though  in  the 
Triads,  we  meet  with  a  succinct  neatness 
and  terseness  of  expression,  in  many  instan 
ces,  highly  creditable  to  our  Ancestors*.  GI 
m  nootnf  >  .ti>  ulpil  ^Uoubka^ii  cmJ  3&  iudj 

In  the  Remarks  on  the  Welsh  Ortho 
graphy  and  Composition,  it  need  only  be 
said  here,  that  while  the  Author  of  the 
Essay  is  aware,  there  are  respectable  men 
of  sentiments  opposite  to  him,  he  is  wrell 
assured,  that  those  on  his  own  side,  are 
equally  respectable. 


The  reader  is  to  be  apprised,  that  as  the 
precise  object  of  the  Essay  more  particu 
larly  regards  the  state  of  the  Welsh  lan 
guage  in  the  present  day,  with  an  especial 
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regard  to  its  dialects,  he  has  declined  en 
tering  deeply  into  the  question  of  its  anti 
quity,  that  having  already  been  so  ably 
done  in  several  productions  of  recent  date. 

In  the  present  endeavour  to  investigate 
our  ancient  motheivtongue,  the  reader  will 
find  no  hostility  to  the  English  language; 
for  he  is  equally  averse  to  narrow-minded 
bigotry  and  local  prejudices,  as  to  want 
of  attention  to  the  Welsh  language,  where 
it  should  be  cultivated.  As  to  those  who 
are  still  disposed  to  treat  the  language 
with  contempt ;  let  them  be  advised,  to 
inform  themselves  a  little  on  the  subject, 
and  they  may  possibly  abate  in  their  oppo 
sition,  as  their  information  increases.  Let 
them  at  least  give  credit  to  the  promoters 
of  the  Cambrian  Societies,  for  having  no 
object  in  view,  inconsistent  with  either  the 
literary  improvement  or  public  welfare  of 
their  native  country ;  being  well  persuaded 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  respectable 
Cambrian,  to  excite  the  mental  energies 
and  elicit  the  dormant  talents  of  our  coun^ 
trymen.  With  such  a  design,  the  Author 
of  the  piece  now  before  the  public,  could 
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not  decline  coming  forward  in  a  cause, 
worthy  of  greater  abilities  than  he  is  pos 
sessed  of. 

For  further  illustration  of  various  to* 
picks  touched  upon  here,  as  well  as  the 
general  object,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Mr.  Owen's  excellent  Grammar  in  English, 
and  Mr.  Robert  Davies's,  composed  in 
Welsh;  or  to  those  who  approve  of  the  old 
Orthography,  Richards's  Grammar  is  re 
commended,  and  which  may  be  had  in  a 
portable  form  and  size.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Walter's  Dissertation,  and  Mr.  Humphreys 
Parry's  Essay  on  theWelsh  language  should 
be  here  noticed,  as  well  as  several  papers 
in  the  Cambrian  Register.  In  the  Celtic 
Researches  and  Horse  Britannicse,  infor 
mation  will  be  found  interesting  to  the 
Cambrian  Antiquary,  on  the  general  prin 
ciples  and  theory  of  our  language,  compared 
with  other  ancient  tongues,  to  which  it 
bears  an  affinity;  but  the  study  of  Mr. 
Edward  Lhuyd's  Archaeologia  Britannica, 
is  particularly  recommended  to  the  general 
student  in  philology,  as  comprising  a  trea 
sury  of  Celtic  literature. 


is 

It  was  designed  here  to  give  a  concise 
sketch  of  Welsh  grammar,  particularly  as 
to  the  plural  terminations  of  nouns,  and  the 
formation  of  the  verb  in  its  moods  and 
tenses;  but  I  shall  only  make  a  few  remarks, 
which  may  prove  of  use  to  some  readers. 

The  plural  terminations  are  various, 
either  by  augmentation  as  dyn,  dynion;  bryn, 
bryniau;  mor,  moroedd,  &c.;  or  by  adding 
only  the  letter  i,  as  rhes,  rhesi.  Some  nouns 
form  the  plural  by  a  change  of  the  vowels, 
as  march;  meirch;  sarph,  seirph  ;  caste/I,  cestyll; 
others  again  both  change  and  augment,  as 
y  gweision;  dall,  deillion;  bwrdd,  byrddau. 


The  nouns  of  number  seem  to  be  derived 
from  the  Latin  and  Greek,  like  those  in 
English  and  French;  un,  dau,  tri,  pedwdr, 
pump,  chwech,  saith,  wyth,  naw,  deg,  &c. 
The  Welsh  adjectives  have  the  plural  num 
ber  in  most  instances,  and  generally  follow 
the  noun  as  in  Latin  and  Greek  :  and  have 
the  distinction  of  gender. 

The  root  of  the  verb  is  the  infinitive,  or 
more  properly  the  imperati  ve,  which  accords 
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with  the  views  of  some  of  our  modern  lin 
guists,  and  is  a  theory  most  simple  and 
rational,  and  founded  in  nature. 


7  ft'is  Mi  '  -;  ifc 


The  present  tense  is  either  formed  by  the 
use  of  the  auxiliary,  or  the  future  form,  as* 
in  credu,  believe  : 

1  '    S^  '  t 

egf- 

Wyf  yn  credit,  I  do  believe,  or  I  am  believ- 

ino*. 
Credaf  yn  NUZV,  I  believe,  or  Til  believe 

in  God. 

Credwn  is  the  imperfect  tense  ; 
Credais  is  the  perfect  tense  ; 
Credaswn  is  the  preterperfect  ; 
CrSd  is  the  imperative  mood. 


The  passive  voice  is  not  much  in  use  ih 
Welsh,  and  has  a  good  deal  of  the  imper- 
tsonal  form,  thus  :  Rhoddir,  in  the  present  ; 
imperf.  Rhoddwyd,  without  variation  in  all 
the  persons  and  in  both  numbers,  which  is 
the  reverse  of  the  active,  as  for  instance  in 
the  perfect  tense:  credais,  credaist,  credodd: 
pi.  credasom,  credasoch,  credasant.  The  po 
tential,  optative  and  subjunctive  moods, 
are  expressed  by  auxiliaries. 


The  instances  of  dialect  which  are  given, 
'will  admit  of  considerable  amplification, 
both  as  to  the  use  of  words,  and  the  variety 
of  the  terminations.  Many  things  of  that 
kind  will  occur  to  the  intelligent  reader, 
who  is  acquainted  with  various  parts  of  the 
Principality.  The  following  are  a  few  ad 
ditional  instances. 

SOUTH  WALES.  Diogel,  nsfforddddiogel; 
rlmtto  for  rwbio;  chwalu  for  clwedleua ;  prudd, 
as  gweddioyn  brudd ;  cwnnu  for  codi;  stwr  for 
mn\  mysgu  for  dattod;  the  word  cettyn  for 
darn',  corwybr  for  llwytrew\  ffel  for  teg  or  gMn; 
prydfrrth  for  llonydd;  cadnaw,  a  fox. 

cOQOHI  ;>;f»>i>.'  KwtftJH    '  n',-      '> 

Many  words  used  in  the  counties  of 
Cardigan, Pembroke  and  Merioneth,  might 
be  collected:  as  to  the  Silurian  dialect, 
all  who  are  versed  in  our  ancient  writings, 
may  observe  its  peculiarities;  some  of  which 
in  respect  to  terminations  in  particular, 
may  arise  from  the  affectation  of  writers,  as 
bracheido,  &c.;  but  it  contains  many  fine 
words  and  neat  idioms.  Almost  all  our 
old  prose  writings  come  from  Siluria,  hav 
ing  been  preserved  there,  either  by  the 
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industry  of  the  Bards,  or  of  the  Monks  of 
Llancarvan. 

The  Author  here  begs  leave  to  express  his 
respectful  acknowledgments  to  the  Rev. 
W.  J,  frees,  for  his  friendly  and  prompt 
communications,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
return  similar  thanks  to  the  Rev.  Walter 
Davies.  After  the  perusal  of  the  criticisms 
of  the  latter  gentleman,  the  following  notes 

were  drawn  up. 

• 

In  p.  16,  the  letter  w  is  regarded  as  a 
consonant,  that  is  more  particularly  in  the 
beginning  of  words,  as  in  wiw,  zveuau,  &c. 
though  in  the  beautiful  lines  there  inserted, 
pome  would  say  there  is  no  consonant;  but 
we  are  willing  to  stand  corrected  by  the 
Critics,  only  offering  the  following  re 
marks  : — In  the  words  gwin,  gwynt,  gwdlt, 
gwych,  &c.  (where  the  sound  of  w  differs 
much  from  the  same  inhzvnt  and  in  hmjthaii), 
it  has  the  force  of  a  consonant,  (consonse  vim 
obtinet)  as  Dr.  llhys  observes.  The  Bre 
ton  Grammarians  use  the  dipthong-o&f 
agreeable  to  the  French  mode,  where  the 
use  w9  as  in  chouech  for  cJwech;  so  the 


&ill 


.Greek  oiiwn,  answers  to  the  Latin  vinum9 
the  English  word  wine,  and  the  Welsh  gwin: 
a  curious  instance  of  variation  of  sound. 


' 


In  the  scheme  of  sounds  given  in  p.  18, 
19,  Mr.  Walters  is  chiefly  followed,  and  it 
is  presumed  to  be  sufficiently  accurate,  to 
afford  strangers  a  notion  of  the  genius.  of 

Cv  \T7 

the  Welsh  language,  as  to  the  power  of  the 
letters.  But  the  Critics  may  object  that  the 
sound  of  the  Welsh  u,  is  not  exemplified  in 
green,  or  in  meet,  street;  or  the  two-fold  sound 
of  the  «/,  occurring  in  hynny,  clearly  illus 
trated  by  the  English  word  sundry.  That 
twofold  sound  ought  more  accurately  to  be 
noted  by  two  distinct  characters,  as  in  Dr, 
Rhys  and  Dr.  Davies. 

With  regard  to  the  instances  given  of 
different  words  used  for  the  same  thing,  or 
the  various  aacceptation  of  the  same  word, 
generally  either  in  North  or  South  Wales; 
the  usage  referred  to,  may  not  in  every  in 
stance  specified  extend,  through  all  the 
Counties  of  either  Province;  and  within  the 
same  County  there  may  be  a  difference,  in 
the  use  of  words,  or  the  meaning  affixed  to 
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them.  It  may  also  happen,  that  the  words 
ascribed  to  South  Wales,  either  as  to  the 
entire  or  the  frequent  use  of  them,  may  be 
in  use  in  the  contiguous  parts  of  North 
Wales,  as  for  instance  in  Montgomeryshire. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  parts  of  Cardigan 
shire,  an  approach  to  the  dialect  of  the 
North  may  be  observed,,  and  this  may  arise 
a  good  deal  from  that  intercommunity, 
which  several  causes  have  recently  conduced 
to  facilitate.  But  the  variations  and  dis 
tinctions  marked  out  in  the  Essay,  have  an 
actual  existence,  although  there  may  be 
some  mistakes  as  to  the  limits  of  country 
alluded  to;  but  in  general  the  Author  deems 
himself  correct,  from  the  actual  observa 
tions  he  has  had  occasion  to  make. 

The  instances  given  in  the  general  Table 

o  o 

would  admit  of  a  nicer  classification,  and 
with  the  use  of  asterisks  and  -obelisks*  the 
distinctions  might  have  been  carried  to  a 
greater  exactness.  But  whatever  defects 
capable  judges  may  discern,  they  will  allow^ 
as  a  respectable  correspondent  intimates, 
that  a  good  deal  has  been  done  which  may 
hereafter  lead  to  further  improvements. 


Let  not  then  the  first  thing  of  the  kind 
offered  to  the  public,  be  too  rigidly  scan 
ned.  From  the  exercise  of  fair  and  candid 

criticism  the  author  does  not  shrink. 

x>'~J  i  h't  £v  *  '•  t 

The  extracts  given  from  various  produc 
tions,  will  serve  to  shew  the  difference  of 
orthography,  as  well  as  of  the  style  and 
language  in  different  ages,  and  authors  of 
different  tastes.  In  the  observations  offer 
ed,  and  the  suggestions  given,  the  author 
has  no  other  aim  than  the  good  of  his  coun 
trymen,  and  the  extension  of  useful  know 
ledge  among  them.  The  style  as  well  as 
the  orthography  of  the  Welsh  Bible,  he  is 
fully  of  opinion,  is  the  proper  standard  for 
the  language;  and  he  feels  much  for  his 
worthy  countrymen,  that  they  should  be  so 
perplexed  by  continual  innovations.  The 
rejection  of  the  double  letters,  where  the 
etymology  does  not  strictly  require  it,  may 
appear  plausible ;  and  if  these  be  rejected 
only  in  the  plurals  of  nouns  and  the  ter 
minations  of  verbs,  the  objection  would 
not  be  so  great,  but  it  must  be  mere  aifec- 
tation  to  write,  eto,  liyny^  for  etto  and  hynny. 
The  new  plan  15  also  objectionable  as  it  is 
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injurious  to  the  euphony  of  the  sound, 
\vhen  we  have  anmarch*  yn  mhellach,  for  am- 
march  and  ym  mhellach.  As  to  variety  in  the 
terminations,  we  do  not  object  to  the  poetic 
license,  or  to  certain  ingenious  efforts  in 
prose;  but  the  honest  Welsh  yeoman,  among 
his  native  hills,  looks  best  in  a  good  plain 
suit:  neatness  will  add  to  his  respectability, 
but  frippery  only  exposes  him  to  derision. 


Page  8, 

15, 

•  16, 


20,    he  mutable  consonants  are,  c,p.  t;  b,  d,  g;  II,  ra,  rh. 


* 


23, 
25, 
30, 


•  3-2, 
/33, 
/34. 


of  tfv* 


.  20,  for  nice,  read  nicer. 

.  17,  read  T£n  a  dwr,  &c.     I.  23,  Nwthyn,  mwthyti. 

.  4,  for  ym  mhola,  read  ym  mola. 


.  6,  for  confers,  read  confer. 

.  11,  for  appears,  read  appear. 

.  18,  add— In  South  Wales,  di  at  the  beginning  of 


some  words  is  changed  intog-;  as  dioddef  into  goddef, 
dywedyd,  i*\vedyd  :  f,  is  often  quiescent,  as  cofl,  c61. 


.  2,  read,  has.     Do.  1.  24,  read,  houl,  dou. 
.21,  add,  mor,  as  mor  laned. 
.  15,  for  arloes,  read  arlhvys. 


•40,  i.  12,  at  the  end,  rtad*  and. 
v/Do.l.  18,  for  esmyth,  mz</esmwyth. 
^61,  last  but  one,  read,  for  Romans,  Normans. 
-/79,  1.  12,  yn  ysgafn  hefvd.     1.  14,  gwrthddrych. 
/94,  I.  3,  read,  gad wy nog. 
/  96,  1.  *23,  read,.  Saeson  clawdd  y  cnwccin, 
•  09,  1.  5,  for  brydydd,  read  bardd. 


AN  ESSAY, 


THE  ancient  language  of  Britain,  as  still 
preserved  in  the  principality  of  Wales,  is 
entitled  even  to  the  notice  of  those  who 
are  strangers  to  the  country  where  it  is  in 
use,  while  it  particularly  claims  the  regard 
of  the  Cambrian.  The  history  of  a  lan 
guage,  is  intimately  blended  with  that  of 
the  people  who  speak  it ;  and  when  the  one 
falls  into  neglect,  the  other  sinks  into  a  state 
of  barbarism.  A  due  regard  to  the  honour 
and  credit  of  our  country,  should  induce  us 
therefore  to  enter  upon  the  inquiry  now 
before  us. 

The  natives  of  Wales,  as  the  only  badge 
of  their  ancient  independence,  claim  the 
right  of  retaining  in  a  cultivated  form,  the 
dialect  once  used  by  the  heroes  of  ancient 
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Britain,  by  her  Bards,  her  Sages,  and  her 
Divines.  This  right  is  neither  claimed  nor 
conceded  to  its  full  extent,  even  in  matters 
of  great  civic  interest,  such  as  the  admin 
istration  of  the  law;  but  in  religion,  it  is 
conceded  by  the  authorized  version  of  the 
Sacred  Volume,  and  Formularies  of  the 
Church. 

There  are  many  in  the  principality,  who 
are  not  under  an  immediate  necessity  of 
having  recourse  to  the  Welsh  language  ; 
but  even  such  persons  may  feel  an  interest, 
as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  in  the  topics  to 
be  treated  of  in  the  present  Essay;  and  to 
such  it  is  in   a  great  measure   addressed. 
To  the  scholar  we  may  venture  to  affirm, 
that  the  Welsh  is  the  best  preserved  of  all 
the  ancient  dialects   of   this    part    of  the 
world,  and  contains  literary  stores  extreme 
ly  curious;  affording  to  the  Antiquary  those 
important   helps,  the  want  of  consulting 
which,  has  caused  many  celebrated  writers 
to  fall  into  palpable  errors. 

The  plan  of  the  present  attempt  is  ;  To 
inquire   into    the   history    of  the   Welsh 
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language  at  various  periods : — To  take  a 
survey  of  its  structure  and  its  properties, 
and  more  particularly  of  its  dialects  : — To 
notice  its  present  state,  and  the  best  poli 
cy  to  be  pursued  in  reference  to  it. 

I. — As  to  the  history  of  our  ancient 
tongue,  we  shall  not  professedly  take  upon 
us  the  task, though  by  no  means  an  unpleas 
ant  one,  to  trace  its  remote  antiquity.  That 
has  already  been  done  so  ably  and  so  suc 
cessfully,  that  we  shall  not  enlarge  on  that 
head .  The  structure  of  the  Cymraeg,  evinces 
its  affinity  with  languages  which  confessed 
ly  are  regarded  the  most  ancient,  and  par 
ticularly  the  Hebrew;  as  to  which  a  learned 
Antiquary  has  affirmed,  "That  the  British 
tongue,  having  more  of  that  original  lan 
guage  in  it,  than  all  the  rest  together,  may 
merit  the  esteem  of  being  reckoned  the 
7770^  ancient  and  least  corrupted  language  in  this 
western  part  of  the  world" 

It  will  admit  of  historical  evidence,  that 
the  natives  of  Wales  are  descended  from 
those  ancient  Britons,who  were  the  original 
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inhabitants  of  this  island,  and  that  they 
now  speak  the  same  language  as  their  fore 
fathers,  who  opposed  the  Romans,  and 
afterwards  the  Saxons. 

The  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons  spoke  a 
language  nearly  similar,  as  appears  from 
Cassar  and  Tacitus,  and  other  ancient  wri 
ters;  and  that  there  was  no  mistake  com 
mitted  by  those  great  Romans,  is  clearly 
proved  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  Celtic 
of  Bntany,  and  that  spoken  in  Wales,  still 
bear  a  close  affinity  to  each  other. 

The  Welsh  or  the  Cymraeg,  is  one  prin 
cipal  branch  of  the  great  Celtic  stock,  to 
which  along  with  the  Teutonic,  we  may 
trace  all  the  languages  of  Europe,   until 
important  changes  were  effected  by  the  in 
troduction  of  Latin.     A  learned  writer,  on 
the  origin  of  the  European  languages,  has 
divided  the  Celtic  into  two  branches;  the 
one  he  styles  the  Magogian,  under  which 
he  classes   the   Irish,   and    the  other   the 
Gomman  or  the  Welsh.     But  after  that 
distinction;  he  has  instanced  in  no  less  than 
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a  thousand  words,  the  affinity  between  the 
languages  of  each  class(1). 

That  the  Welsh  was  anciently  spoken  on 
the  South-Eastern  coast  of  this  island,  as 
well  as  on  the  Western,  is  rather  question 
able;  but  that  it  was  spoken  on  that  side 
from  Cornwall  to  Cumberland,  and  from 
the  Sol  way  to  the  Clyde,  and  perhaps  from 
the  Humber  to  the  Forth,  we  have  rea 
son  to  believe.  We  may  venture  further 
to  affirm,  that,  as  it  is  a  plausible  suppo 
sition,  the  Pictish  dialect  was  but  a  slight 
variation  of  that  spoken  by  our  ancestors, 
it  therefore  extended  at  one  time  through 

o 

a  great  part  of  Scotland- 

The  establishment  of  the  Romans  in 
Britain,  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
have  produced  a  great  effect  in  modifying 
the  language  of  the  natives,  as  well  as  indu 
cing  many  within  the  municipal  towns,  to 
adopt  that  of  their  conquerors.  Among 
the  Roman  Britons  there  were  persons  who 


O  See  Dr.  Parson's  Historical  Inquiry  on  the  Origin  of  the 
European  Languages. 
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cultivated  both  tongues,  as  the  English  and 
the  Wf  Ish  are  cultivated  among  us  in  the 
present  age.  There  is  evidence,  that  our 
language  is  indebted  to  that  of  Rome  for 
many  of  its  terms,  and  probably,  for  its 
grammatical  forms. 


"  'O    'nrr'"i 
The  prevalence  of  the  Saxon  arms,  be 

came  the  means  of  confining  the  language, 
within  the  territorial  bounds,  which  con 
tinued  to  distinguish  between  the  Cymry 
and  the  Anglo-Saxons  ;  but  the  names  of 
several  rivers,  mountains  and  ancient  sta 
tions,  out  of  the  confines  of  Wales,  are  to 
be  traced  to  the  British  tongue.  Devon 
shire  and  Cornwall  long  retained  it,  and  in 
particular  the  latter  county,  where  a  few 
persons  continued  to  speak  it,  within  the 
last  century  (2). 

But  when  the  Saxons  gained  the  posses- 
s^on  of  the  territory  from  the  Britons,  did 
they  not  acquire  in  some  degree  at  least, 


(2  See  Price's  Cornish  Grammar,  as  well  as  Mr.  Llwyd's 
Archiieolouia  Britarmica.  The  names  of  places  in  Cornwall  are 
nearly  all  Welsh. 


the  manners  of  the  people  over  whom  they 
gained  the  ascendancy,  and  blend  their  lan 
guage  with  their  own  ?  History  as  well  as 
Analogy,  will  warrant  a  reply  in  the  af 
firmative.  Alfr  d  borrowed  many  of  his 
regulations  from  the  ancient  Britons,  and 
engaged  a  Cambrian  scholar  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  his  University  at  Oxford  (3). 
The  local  divisions  of  the  country,  and 
the  trial  by  jury,  were  taken  from  the  old 
Britons,  and  as  to  language,  notwithstand 
ing  the  difference  in  the  form,  several  words 
are  radically  the  same;  for  one,  who  was 
a  minute  investigator  of  those  matters, 
tells  us,  he  could  discover  3000  words  of 
British  origin  in  the  English(4).  In  the 
French,  the  number  of  words  derived  from 
the  Celtic  is  very  considerable. 

The  Britons  of  Cornwall,  of  Wales,  and 


(3)  Asserius,  a  learned  monk  of  St.  David's,  who  assisted  the 
royal  Legislator  in  forming  his  Code  of  Laws,  arid  constituting 
those  regulations  by  which  he  has  transmitted  his  fame  to  the 
latest  posterity.  The  grateful  Monarch  made  Asserius,  who  is 
called  Bardd  Glas  amonjj  the  Welsh,  Bishop  of  Sherborn. 

(4)  Whitaker's  History  of  Manchester,  B,  IL 
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of  Cumberland,  valiantly  withstood  the 
aggression  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but  the 

Welsh  alone  were  able  with  success  to  de 
fend  their  own  country,  and  permanently 
to  retain  their  own  language.  We  have 
still  extant,  the  remains  of  Llywarch  and 
Aneurin,  chieftains  and  warriors  of  the 
North ;  men  who  bore  a  name  as  heroes  in 
their  day,  and  are  still  revered  as  ancient 
Bards,  who  described  the  battles  in  which 
they  were  personally  engaged,  and  the 
calamities  which  they  had  to  deplore ; 
bereaved  of  their  kindred  and  their  friends 
and  driven  from  their  territories.  The 
Welsh  of  these  Northern  chiefs,  as  well  as 
that  of  Merddin,  is  full  as  intelligible  as 
that  of  Taliesin;  and  from  their  writings 
we  perceive,  that  the  language  was  copious 
and  cultivated  in  their  day,  though  their 
poetry  was  not  subjected  to  the  nice'  rules 
of  a  subsequent  age, 

For  more  than  four  centuries,  Bardism 
appears  to  have  been  on  the  decline,  until 
the  flame  again  broke  out  under  the  patro 
nage  of  Griffith  ap  Conan  in  the  eleventh 
century.  From  that  era  we  find  the  names 
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fcf  Meilyr,  Gwalchmai  and  Cynddelow* 
Bards  of  the  first  celebrity  :  there  were  also 
Gwynvafdd  Brycheiriiog  and  Llywarch, 
who  were  followed  by  others  until  the  fall  of 
Llewely  nap  Griffith;  a  tragical  event,  which 
awakened  all  the  plaintive  energies  of  the 
Bard,  and  "  the  deep  sorrows  of  the  lyre." 
The  dreadful  havoc  of  that  order  attributed 
to  the  first  Edward,  we  wish  for  the  sake  of 
humanity  to  discredit,  and  more  especially 
as  clear  historic  evidence  is  wanting,  to 
confirm  that  dismal  tale  of  the  olden  days. 

Aftef  the  Subjugation  of  Cambria,  we 
shall  only  tak e  notice  of  Davy dd  ap  G wily m, 
a  native  of  the  county  of  Cardigan,  who 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  East  of 
Glamorgan,  (now  included  in  Monmouth 
shire),  under  the  patronage  of  Ivor  Hael9 
the  lord  of  Basalic,  whose  generous  de 
scendant  at  this  time  presides  over  the 
province  of  Gwent* 

We  have  numerous  manuscripts  of  the 
Bards  of  the  middle  ages,  a  selection  of 
whose  works  are  published  in  the  Welsh 
Archaeology,  to  which  an  addition  it  is 


hoped  will  be  made,  by  th,e  munificent 
supporters  of  the  Cambrian  Institution. 
These  sons  of  the  Lyre,  have  not  wanted 
fQrs.uccesspr^n^v.eyy  age,  and  in  the  present 
day  we  have  ^oxple  proof,  that  tl^e  same 
genius,  the  s^iiie  fn:£,  still  survives  to  ani- 
miate  the  efforts  and  to  glow  in  tli£  coa^pQ- 
sitipns  of  our  contemporary  Bards. 

Among  the  prose  compositions  of  the 
middle  ages,  we  have  the  laws  of  Howel 
Dha,  the  Mabinogion  or  Fairy  Tales, 
collections  of  moral  Aphorisms,  the  Triads 
^nd  the  Chronicle;  with  various  works, 
some  of  which  aspire  to  no  great  merit  of 
Authorship,  while  others  evince  considerable 
Acquaintance  with  the  powers  of  the  lan 
guage.  But  the  Bards  are  generally  re 
garded,  as  the  grand  conservators  of  the 
\7elsh  tongue(5),  for  they  gloried  in  guarding 
its  purity  and  keeping  it  free  from  admix 
ture  with  foreign  words.  Here  we  may 
pause,  to  make  an  observation  flattering  to 
a  Cambrian's  pride  ;  that  while  the  Monks 


(5)  This  requires  some  qualification,  as  the  poetic  style, 
particularly  in  Welsh,  has  certain  peculiarities. 
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were  chauntirig  their  orisons  in  Latin,  our 
Bards  were  pouring  forth  their  strains  in 
their  vermacular  tongue,  during  a  period 
whenEurope  was  sunk  in  barbarity,and  the 
fathers  of  English  poetry  were  constructing 
uncouth  rhymes.  David  ap  Gwilym,  the 
Cambrian  Petrarch,  composed  in  all  the 
beauties  of  his  native  language,  in  a  style 
that  continues  to  charm  ;  while  Gower  and 
Chaucer  failed  to  make  the  courtly  English', 
the  vehicle  of  any  thing,  which  in  a  mOf£ 
polished  age  could  be  deemed  poetry. 

The  elevation  of  the  Tudors  to  the  En 
glish  throne,  raised  the  Welsh  people  from 
a  state  of  subjugation,  to  that  of  a  country 
incorporated  with  the  realm  of  England. 
An  event  so  auspicious  could  not  fail  to 
produce  a  corresponding  influence,  on  the 
compositions  of  the  Cambrian  muse. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  in  particular,  gave 
every  encouragement  to  the  Bards,  and 
more  than  one  general  congress  was  held 
under  her  reign  and  her  auspices. 

It  was  in  the  days  of  goodQueen  Bess,that 
an  undertaking  of  the  highest  consequence 
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to  the  moral  interests  of  the  Cambrian 
was  completed,  which,  like  every  step, 
having  the  same  great  object  in  view,  has 
been  attended  with  those  results,  which 
prove  it  to  have  been  founded  in  just  as 
well  as  liberal  policy,  I  shall  be  under 
stood  here,  to  refer  to  the  translation  of 
the  Sacred  Volume  into  theCambro-British 
tongue,  accompanied  with  the  Forms  of 
Divine  Worship.  Hereby  we  were  saved 
from  barbarism,  and  were  made  aProtestant 
people ;  and  the  respect  shown  to  the  an-r 
cient  language  of  the  country,  gained  the 
affections  of  our  countrymen,  and  ensured 
their  loyalty  ;  for  the  Cambrians  will  ever 
be  loyal  to  a  paternal  government,  though 
they  never  can  submit  to  be  slaves, 

A  policy  the  reverse  of  this,  pursued  with 
respect  to  languages  esteemed  barbarous  by 
Imperial  Rome, brought  on  that  dark  night 
of  ignorance  and  superstition,  under  which 
Europe  long  groaned.  The  same  cause, 
the  neglect  of  the  native  language  of  the 
community,  has  been  the  grand  reason  why 
Ireland,  fertile  and  beautiful  as  is  its  soil, 
remains  in  a  stale  so  degraded  and  so 
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pitiable.  How  different  is  the  situation  of 
Wales  and  of  Scotland,  from  that  of  Ireland 
and  Brittany  !  In  the  two  former  coun 
tries,  the  ancient  language  of  the  natives 
is  cultivated,  and  they  appear  a  civilized, 
moral  and  happy  people;  and  it  shall  be 
left  to  others  to  prove,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  two  other  countries  are  equally  civi 
lized  and  equally  happy. 

II. — We  shall  now  proceed  to  take  a 
survey  of  our  native  tongue,  in  reference  to 
its  general  character,  its  structure  and  its 
properties  Here  we  have  strong  preju 
dices  to  combat,  from  the  ignorant  and 
the  learned,  who  both  combine  together,  to 
calumniate  the  old  British  as  an  irregular 
and  inharmonious  language,  unfit  to  be  the 
vehicle  of  fine  sentiment,  and  so  rugged,  as 
to  deter  persons  of  taste  from  paying  regard 
to  it  ;  and  this  is  evident,  they  exclaim, 
from  the  unsightly  appearance  of  its  vast 
number  of  consonants,  and  especially  the 
gutturals. 

But  all  this  is  grounded  either  on  pure 
jnistake,  as  to  the  orthographical  appear- 


ance,  or  as  to  certain  sounds  proceeding 
from  the  mouths  of  the  rudest  of  our  peas 
antry.  But  that  language  which  is  the 
vehicle  of  so  much  fine  poetical  composi 
tion,  carefully  preserved  and  handed  down 
from  age  to  age,  and  in.  which  we  continue 
to  have  productions  that  interest  and  charm 
us,  cannot  be  !?>o  mean  and  pitiful  as  its 
enemies  would  represent  it  to  be.  It  is 
not  a  mere  sorry  dialect  as  they  are  apt  to 
imagine,  incapable  of  being  reduced  to  the 
rules  of  general  grammar  ;  nor  so  confined 
in  its  nomenclature,  as  to  possess  only  a 
paucity  of  words  and  scantiness  of  etfpi'£s- 
sion,  rendering  it  unfit  for  use  on  subjects* 
of  any  extent  and  importance.  It  might 
be  supposed,  that  we  have  neither  Gram 
mar  nor  Dictionary,  whereas  we  have  both 
drawn  up  two  centuries  back,  by  a  scholai* 
of  distinguished  parts,  for  such  Dr.  Davies 
unquestionably  was,  to  whom  we  may  add 
Dr.  John  David  Rhys.  Since  their  days 
we  have  had  the  learned  and  ingenious" 
Edward  Llw^d,  in  the  beginninng  of  the 
last  century  ;  and  the  present  age  has  pro 
duced  a  work  which  rivals  that  of  John 
son.  It  will  be  understood  that  I  refer  to 
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Dr,  Owen  Pugh's  Welsh  and  English  Dic 
tionary,  containing  upwards  of  a  hundred 
thousand  words.  Next  to  this,  if  not  equal 
to  it  in  utility,  is  the  laborious  English  and 
Welsh  Dictionary  of  that  elegant  scholar 
the  late  Rev.  John  Walters  of  Cowbridge, 
the  author  also  of  an  admired  Dissertation 
on  the  Welsh  Language.  That  the  Welsh 
is  capable  of  expressing  the  most  harsh  and 
rugged  sounds,  we  do  not  attempt  to  deny, 
and  in  this  we  have  a  proof  of  its  powers  ; 
but  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  no  tongue 
possesses  a  finer  capacity  of  expressing  soft 
and  delicate  sounds.  We  shall  give  a  spe 
cimen  of  both. 

ON  THUNDER. 

Dwr  a  than  yn  ymwriaw 
Yw'r  taranau,  dreigiau  draw ! 

Example  of  a  sonorous  and  vigorous 
versification  in  which  the  liquids  n  and  r 
take  the  lead  : 

Mae'n  bwrw'n  Nghwmberwyn,  mae'r  cysgod  yn 
^estyn,  ^ 

Gwna  heno  fy  jjwthyn,  yn  derfyn  dy  daith; 
Cai  fara  a  chawl  erfyn  iachusol  a  chosyn, 
A  men  in  o'r  en  win  ar  unwaith. 
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The  following  lines  on  the  Harp,  arc 
peculiarly  soft : 

Mae  mil  o  leisiau  melusort, 
Mae  mel  o  hyd  ym  rrfyola  hon. 

Within  the  womb  of  this  are  found 
The  charms  of  sweet  enchanting  sound. 

The  following  lines  on  a  Silk-worm  have 
not  one  consonant  except  w : 

O'i  wiw  wy  i  weu  e  a,  a'i  weuau* 

O'i  wyau  e  welia* 

E  weua  ei  we  aia, 

Ai  weuau  yw  ieuau  id. 

From  his  own  eggs  t/ie  busy  wornt 
Attempts  his  hasty  webbs  to  form9 
Like  rings  in  ice,  they  seem  to  view, 
Beauteous  like  those  and  brittle  too. 

Among  the  specimens  of  Welsh  poetry 
given  in  the  Appendix,  will  be  found  in 
stances  of  soft  and  harmonious  verse,  equal 
to  what  can  be  produced  in  any  language* 
Let  it  not  then  excite  the  scoff  of  the  fas 
tidious,  when  it  is  affirmed,  that  men  of 
the  first  abilities  and  the  finest  taste,  have 
shown  a  strong  and  marked  predilection 
for  the  Welsh  language ;  among  these  we 
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may  mention  the  learned  Edmund  Prys, 
Archdeacon  of  Merioneth,  who  preferred 
the  strains  of  the  Cambrian  Muse  to  those 
of  any  other  nation  and  people.  His 
words  are: 

Ni  phrofais  dan  ffurfafen 

Gwe  mor  y:aeth  ar  Gymraeg  wen. 

What  strains  of  elegance  beneath  the  sky 
Can  with  the  Cambrian  muse  presume  to  vie. 

The  double  letters,  used  for  want  of  ap 
propriate  characters  to  express  the  sounds 
of  the  language,  are  certainly  an  eye-sore, 
but  it  should  be  recollected,  how  uncouth 
an  appearance  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek 
make  in  Roman  letters.  The  doubling  of 
the  liquid  n  and  the  frequent  use  of  h  as  an 
aspirate,  may  be  objected  to,  but  consider 
ing  the  circumstances  of  most  Welsh  readers, 
plainness  and  utility  must  be  preferred  to 
neatness  of  appearance.  Proposals  have 
been  offered  to  remedy  these  blemishes, 
but  such  as  are  not  likely  to  meet  with  the 
general  approbation  of  the  Welsh  commu 
nity  ;  and  a  few  curious  persons  should  not 
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be  anxious  to  please  their  own  taste  at  the 
expence  of  utility(4). 

The  common  Welsh  characters  with  the 
appropriate  sounds  are  here  subjoined. 
Those  that  differ  not  from  the  English 
sounds  are  not  noticed. 

Character.  Pronunciation* 

A,  as  A  English,  in  Man;  but  when  cir- 
cumflexed,  as  in  Fare,  Mare. 

Ca     is  always  hard  like  K. 

Ch,  is  a  guttural,  answering  to  the  He 
brew  Cheth,  and  the  Greek  X,  which 
might  be  used  by  the  Welsh. 

Dd,  or  Dh,as  Th  in  the  words  Then,  That, 
&c. 

E,  as  in  Ten,  Fen,  &c.  sometimes  like  the 
slender  sound  of  the  English  A,  or 
Ea,  and  the  French  E. 

F,  as  V  in  general,  or  as  F  in  Of.     V  is 
used  in  many  old  Welsh  MSS. 

Ff,    as  F  English;  or  Ffin  Off. 

G,  is  always  hard  as  in  Gain,  Gone,  £c. 
I,      never  sounds  shrill,  as  in  Fight,  Right, 

^<HM^4MM*^«>^«>^O^«»*^«KHHKH>**HH>^*'***^<M**^ 

4)  See  the  Remarks  on  Orthography  in  the  Appendix. 
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but  similar  to  the  French,  or  as  the 
English  7  in  Hid,  Bid,  &c.  and  often 
soft,  as  EC  in  Feed,  Deed,  &c  It 
often  ends  a  word,  like  F,  in  Softly. 

LI,  or  Lh,  the  aspirated  L,  which- is  the 
most  difficult  sound  for  a  stranger  to 
acquire.  The  Biscay ans  and  the  An 
glo-Saxons  seem  to  have  had  it. 

O,  as  O  English,  in  Gone,  Honey,  &c. 
or  as  in  Bone,  Hope,  Home. 

Th,  the  same  as  in  Think,  Thick,  &c. 

U,  never  to  be  sounded,  as  in  Muse,  Music, 
&c.  but  as  more  prolonged  than  the 
Welsh  I,  like  Ee  in  Green,  or  similar 
to  the  French  U,  in  Un  or  Une. 

W,   1st,  like  Oo  in  English,  or Ou,  French, 
or  the  U  circumflexed  in  HindA. 
2d,  as  a  consonant,  in  CaerWorgan,  &c. 

Y,  as  O  in  Word,  or  U  in  Burn;  or  as  Y 
English  at  the  end  of  words.  Both 
sounds  are  expressed  in  Sundry,  and 
in  the  Welsh  words  Hynny,  Ystyr. 

In  the  Welsh  alphabet,  there  is  no  J, 
nor  Q,  nor  X,  nor  Z;  but  they  may  at 
times  be  adopted  to  express  foreign  names. 


The  J  might  be  used  with  the  French 
pronunciation.  For  Q,  CW  is  used  as  in 
Cwestiwn. 

In  Welsh,  every  character  expresses  a 
definite  sound,  which  never  varies,  s<>  that 
when  the  powers  of  the  letters  are  acquir 
ed,  there  is  no  further  difficulty. 

In  order  to  facilitate  pronunciation,  and 
to  form  grammatical  inflexions,  there  are 
certain  changes  of  the  initial  letters,  in  the 
Welsh,  Breton,  and  Irish  languages. 

fc 

The  mutable  consonants  are  c,  />,  t,jd,  g,  II, 

m>rh:  these  are  to  be  formed  into  three 
classes,  with  three  letters  in  each. 

The  principle  of  mutation  is  also  threefold; 
that  is  to  say,  the  light  9  the  aspirated  and 
the  soft  sounds(5). 

CLASS  1.  Consisting  of  c,p,  t,  is  suscep 
tible  of  all  the  three  kinds  of  modification; 
as,  cAn,  ei  g&n9fy  nghdn,  ei  chAn. 


(s)  The  vowels  are  also  subject  to  changes 
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CLASS  2.  Consisting  of  b,  d,  g,  has  two 
modifications;  as,  buwch,  ei  vuwch9fy  muwch. 

CLASS  3.  Consisting  of  //,  m,  rh,  has  but 
one  modification;  as.  Haw,  ei  law. 

The  Welsh  language  is  not  deficient  of 
any  ol  i:he  properties,  which  are  considered 
essential  to  a  good  language,  especially  if 
v/e  make  some  allowance  for  the  limited 
sphere  of  its  operations,  and  the  disadvan 
tages  to  which  they  who  speak  it,  are 
subject.  It  possesses  copiousness  of  pri 
mitives,  great  number  of  derivatives,  and 
has  the  power  of  forming  compounds,  with 
the  utmost  facility.  The  grammatical  forms 
are  regular,  though  not  complex  ;  the  ter 
minations  of  its  nouns  are  various  and  yet 
definite  ;  and  the  inflexions  of  the  verbs 
are  well  arranged.  The  general  principles 
of  concord  are  precisely  defined,  and  it  is 
suited  for  either  the  plain  or  the  florid 
style.  It  comprises  a  variety  of  sounds, 
which  by  proper  combination,  renders  it 
harmonious;  for  while  it  is  sonorous  and 
guttural,  it  abounds  with  sounds  the  most 
soft  and  delicate;  it  can  descend  to  subjects 


little  and  familiar,  or  rise  to  those  that  are 
the  most  lofty  and  elevated.  In  these  res 
pects,  it  is  like  the  country  where  it  is 
used,  arid  which  abounds  with  mountainous 
heights, stupendous  precipices,  and  roaring 
cataracts  ;  but  there  are  the  sloping  hills, 
the  rivulets  murmuring  through  ttu-  glade, 
the  fieids  waving  with  corn,  and  the  fertile 
pas  unes. 

The  Bards  know  how  to  adapt  those  qua 
lities  of  their  language,  in  the  most  skilful 
manner,  in  the  constructing  of  their  verse; 
so  as  to  form  an  unrivalled  species  of  poe 
try,  by  a  proper  combination  of  vowel* 
and  consonants.  Its  powers  of  expression 
in  the  hands  of  a  master  are  grand  and  mel 
lifluous,  yielding  to  none  in  that  property, 
which  renders  the  sound  an  echo  to  the 
sense.  As  evidence  of  this,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  selections  given  in  the  Ap 
pendix,  If  we  turn  to  the  first  chapter  in 
the  Bible,  or  to  the  sublimest  passages  of 
the  Psalms  or  the  Prophets,  to  the  Deca 
logue  or  the  Paternoster;  the  Welsh  version 
appears  under  no  disparagement  in  con 
trast  with  the  English.  It  has  been  often 


remarked,  that  the  liturgy  in  Welsh,  has 
a  peculiar  pathos  and  grandeur. 

The  mutations  of  the  initial  letters, 
partly  by  way  of  grammatical  inflexions, 
and  partly  by  assisting  the  euphony  of 
pronunciation,  confer^  great  beauty  jn 
Welsh  composition.  Without  this  pro 
perty,  in  connection  with  the  rules  of  just 
metre  and  consonancy,  its  poetry  would  in 
truth,  be  rugged  and  dissonant  in  some 
instances,  and  exceeding  weak  and  feeble 
in  others;  whereas  by  due  attention  to  the 
regulations  adopted,  the  efforts  of  the  Cam 
brian  Miue  are  flowing  and  harmonious,  as 
well  as  vigorous, 

As  to  the  gutturals  of  the  Welsh,  those 
are  found  in  most  ancient  languages,  and 
in  several  of  the  modern.  By  rejecting 
them,  etymology  would  be  lost,  and  the 
vigorous  tone  of  a  noble  language  greatly- 
diminished.  The  Anglo-Saxon,  the  parent 
of  the  modern  English,  is  not  destitute  of 
them,  and  the  German,  which  is  allowed 
to  be  an  excellent  language,  has  them. 
But  a  good  deal  depends  on  the  pronun- 
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tiation,  so  that  without  destroying  the 
force  of  expression,  words  and  sentences 
appearing  harsh  in  the  mouths  of  some 
speakers,  would  produce  a  different  effect, 
with  a  proper  modulation.  It  would  be 
thus,  were  the  language  more  generally 
cherished  by  the  higher  classes. 

The  common   dialect,   spoken   by   the 
peasants  of  Wales  in  general,  is  not  a  fair 
criterion,  by  which  to  judge  of  the  merits 
of  theWelsh  language.    It  would  be  equally 
fair  for  foreigners  to  form  a  judgment  of 
English,  from  the  colloquial  jargon  of  the 
common  people  in    various  parts   of  the 
kingdom.     The  capacity,  information  and 
manners  of  the  peasantry  differ,  in  various 
parts  of  Wales,  as  well  as  of  England,  and 
the  former  in  many  instances  are  not  infe 
rior  to  the  latter;  but  there  is  a  standard, 
to  which  the  generality  pay  no  great  at 
tention.     Good  writing  is  the  standard  oi 
language,  but  as  there  is  a  corrupt  mode  of 
speaking,  so  there  is  a  corrupt  mode  and 
habit  of  writing;  both  the  one  and  the  other 
may  arise,  either  from  rusticity  and  negli 
gence,  or  from  erroneous  instruction.   That 
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the  language  should  be  both  spoken  and 
written,  too  frequently  in  a  corrupt  manner, 
need  not  surprize  us;  but  that  many  of  our 
peasantry  speak  their  native  tongue  with 
so  great  purity  and  correctness,  is  a  circum 
stance  creditable  to  the  country. 

III. — That  striking  variations  are  to  be 
observed  in  the  language,  as  generally  spok- 
^n  in  different  parts  of  the  principality,  is 
sufficiently  evident ;  and  these  at  first  ap- 
pearft  very  formidable,  when  persons  from 
opposite  districts  meet  with  each  other. 
This  particularly  affects  the  pronunciation, 
which  forms  the  greatest  difficulty  in  con 
versation  ;  for  the  Welsh,  a&  a  written 
language,  does  not  comprise  so  many  vari 
ations  as  in  its  colloquial  forms.  Here  we 
must  also  distinguish  between  mere  negljU- 
gence,  and  that  which  generally  causes  one 
district  to  vary  from  another,  and  claims 
some  attention  among  grammarians.  There 
may  be  a  little  difficulty  here,  in  forming 
a  general  standard.  In  a  national  language 
the  difficulty  is  less,  but  it  is  different  with 
respect  to  a  people,  whose  language  is  not 
ppw  used,  nor  in  the  court,  nor  in  the 
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senate ;  and  whatever  it  was  at  one  time,  is 
now  no  more  than  a  provincial  tongue, 
The  Greek  had  its  dialects,  and  these  we 
may  observe  in  the  writings  oi  Herodotus 
and  Thucidides,  of  Homer  and  Theocritus. 

In  the  great  writers  of  Rome,  we  perceive 
no  variations  of  dialect,  for  the  Imperial 
city  gave  the  standard  to  all  the  eminent 
writers,  and  no  variation  was  admitted; 
but  in  modern  times,  Rome,  Milan  and 
Florence  have  distinct  dialects  of  the  Ita 
lian.  The  English  language,  like  that  of 
ancient  Rome,  knows  no  dialects,  but  what 
is  considered  as  arising  from  corrupt  and 
rustic  habits. 

Disputes,  it  is  true,  might  be  set  up, 
and  it, would  be  difficult  upon  any  general 
theory  to  come  to  a  decision  on  certain 
points  of  discussion.  Why  might  not  the 
broad  Scotch,  and  the  dialects  of  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire,  put  in  their  claim  for  con 
sideration,  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  English,  as  the  Dorick  to  the  Greek 
language ;  and  why  should  not  the  natives 
pf  London  insist  upon  their  peculiarities  as 
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Attic  English?  In  the  north  of  England* 
certain  words  are  softened  in  pronuncia 
tion,  and  probably  are  a  nearer  approach  to 
the  genuine  modulation  of  the  language; 
but  this  plea  will  not  avail,  for  our  great 
authors  and  lexicographers,  and  the  usage 
of  polished  life,  form  the  standard  from 
which  we  are  not  allowed  to  dissent. 

According  to  the  ancients,  there  are 
three  dialects: — that  of  North  Wales;  that 
of  South  Wales  in  general,  and  in  particular 
Demetia  or  Dyved  ;  and  the  Silurian,  com 
monly  called  laith  Moi ganwg,  and  at  other 
times  laithGwent  and  laith  Sy  Hwg,  With 
respect  to  these  different  usages,  there  are 
some  things  to  be  rejected  in  every  one; 
although  in  general,  North  Wales  has 
claimed  the  preference,  and  in  certain  in 
stances,  it  is  but  justice  to  concede  the 
point;  while  in  others  the  usage  of  the 
South  is  established  by  good  authority. 
The  authors  of  our  Biblical  Version,  have 
herein  acted  with  becoming  impartiality, 
and  their  example  is  properly  regarded  as 
the  general  standard. 
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Purity  of  language  implies  a  freedom 
from  admixture  with  other  languages,  not 
only  as  to  words  and  phrases,  but  as  to 
idiom  and  structure.  There  has  been  a 
violation  of  this  in  most  parts  of  Wales, 
and  even  among  those  who  ought  to  give 
an  example  of  propriety  ;  it  being  too  pre 
vailing  a  custom  to  give  way  to  the  corrupt 
habits  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  Bards 
have  been  very  jealous  in  this  respect,  but 
they  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  the  sole 
guardians  of  the  language;  the  clergy  ought 
to  be  equally  so,  especially  as  the  style  of 
poetry  varies  from  that  of  prose,  and  there 
is  a  license  allowed  to  poets,  which  good 
prose  writers  must  not  claim. 

Dialect  may  be  classed  under  five  general 
heads : 

1.  That  which  effects  a  change  in  the 
grammatical  terminations  and  inflections. 

2.  Contractions,   transpositions,  the  o- 
mission  or  insertion  of  letters. 

3.  Difference  of  appropriation, 

4.  Variety  of  pronunciation. 

5.  Words  used  in  one  district  and  not  it* 
another. 
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These  have  been  noticed  in  some  degree 
by  the  grammarians,  though  nothing  has 
been  drawn  up  systematically  on  the  sub 
ject.  The  pronunciation,  with  the  differ 
ence  in  the  appropriate  signification  of 
words,  form  the  principal  difficulties  in 
colloquial  intercourse:  thus  the  Welsh 
man  of  Glamorgan  or  Brecon,  finds  some 
difficulty  at  first  in  conversing  with  his 
countryman  of  Denbigh  or  Caernarvon; 
That  wrong  appropriation  of  terms,  should 
not  be  charged  altogether  or  one  side  as  a 
general  habit,  may  be  ascertained  by  com 
paring  the  Welsh  with  the  other  Celtic 
languages.  The  instances  that  fall  under 
the  first  head  are  but  few;  the  instances  of 
the  second  are  numerous  and  mostly  in 
South  Wales;  of  the  third  class  there  are 
numerous  instances,  and  we  have  already 
remarked,  that  different  districts  are  con 
siderably  at  variance  in  respect  to  pronun 
ciation.  A  few  examples  are  annexed. 

1.    GRAMMATICAL  FORMS  AND 
TERMINATIONS. 

Lloi  s.  w.  for  lloiau;  tai  for  teiau. 
Tadeu,&c.  fortadau;  caniadeuforcamadau. 


SO 

Efo  is  used  in  the  North  and  Efe  in  the 
South. 

Yrwan,  or  more  commonly  rtvan,  fornawr. 

In  the  verb,  \ve  generally  now  say  gwr- 
ando,  &c.  for  gzvrandaw.  In  the  preter 
tense,  in  the  South,  they  say  for  rhoddodd 
and  rhoddes,  rhoddws\  and  so  in  other  words, 
but  this  form  is  found  in  the  most  ancient 
Bards,  Taliesin  and  others. 

In  South  Wales  they  say  para  and  gwella, 
for  parhau  and  gwellhau.  They  also  have 
gweyd  and  gwedyd  for  dweyd  and  dywedyd', 
wyf  for  ydwyf;  yw  for  ydyw\  also  6?^o  for 
bum.  In  North  Wales  they  are  fond  of  the 
auxiliary  darfu,  as,  fcefft  ddarfu  iddo  wneuthur? 
There  is  a  peculiarity  in  reference  to  the 
preposition.  In  the  North  they  say  aeth 
i'w  dy;  but  in  the  South,  they  say  iddei  dy. 

2.    CONTRACTIONS  &  TRANSPOSITIONS. 

Cwrdd  for  cyfarfod;  gwardd  for  gwahardd. 
Myntaifefor  meddau  yntau. 
Bodd  y  chwiy  for  pqfodd  a  ydych. 
Sy  for  sydd,  wyj  for  ydwyf. 
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Heddy,  s.  w.  for  Heddyw. 
Clasgu  for  cas^lu. 
Cwiddyl  for  cywilydd. 
fylgam  for  ply  gain. 
Hynt  for  Helynt. 

s.   w.    I  y  ml,  Dy  llun,  £c.~)  7 

n         *    r*  [Dyddsul,  &c. 

N.  w.  Dywsul,  Dywllun.   5 

In  North  Wales,  they  are  apt  to  insert 
the  i  and  z/  needlessly,  as  in  heiddyw  for 
heddyw,  hwyntfor  hwnt  ;  teidiau  for  teidau. 

In  South  Wales  it  is  omitted  commonly 
in  the  ending  of  verbs  in  o;  as  neido  instead 
ofneidio',  gwtitlio  for  gweithio;  in  some  nouns 
as  ntitkwr  for  neithiwr  ;  ^j/wo/i  for  dynion  ; 
7ic/6o  for  heibio\  gwtithau  for  gweithiau.  The 
aspirate  is  commonly  omitted  as  waer  for 
chwaer  ;  ti^e^/  for  chwedl,  and  graig  for  gwraig^ 
grando  for  gwrando,  &c.  *Ai  jVnihkffy  >*^*  ~b  to 


3.    PRONUNCIATION. 

The  pronunciation  varies  considerably  in 
different  districts  of  both  the  South  and 
North,  and  is  much  affected  by  the  con 
traction  of  words  and  by  the  transposing 
of  letters, 
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The  Silurian  dialect,  spoken  in  Gwent 
and  Glamorgan,  ha/a$  peculiarity  of  pro- 

9k» 

nunciation,  which  differs  from  all  other 
parts  of  South  Wales,  even  Brecknockshire 
which  is  so  contiguous.  It  approaches  in 
some  instances  to  that  of  Merioneth,,  par 
ticularly  in  giving  the  slender  sound  to  the 
vowel  a,  as  in  tad,  mab,  cath,  &c.  The 
plural  termination  of  nouns  is  sounded 
exceedingly  broad,  as  in  hadau,  wiau,  llafu- 
riau,  &c.  In  some  districts  both  of  the 
North  and  the  South,  the  gutturals  are 
sounded  very  harshly,  and  the  accent  is 
prolonged  by  an  undue  emphasis,  in  a  bar 
barous  manner.  There  is  also  a  sin<rin<j 

O          O 

tone,  which  prevails  a  good  deal  in  Corn 
wall,  as  well  as  in  Wales. 

The  radical  letter  is  used  sometimes, 
instead  of  the  soft,  as  map  for  mab. 

The  sound  of  the  dipthongs  ae  and  oe,  in 
the  words  gwaed,  maes>  poen,  &c.  in  South 
Wales,  differs  from  the  pronunciation  of 
North  Wales  ;  haul  and  dau  in  the  former 
province  is  sounded  haul,  dofc  &c.  The 
word  Iwytta  is  pronounced  bytta.  The 
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vowelsj/  and  i/areconfounded,  in  such  words 
as  ufudd-dod,  achubwr,  pechaduriaid. 

South  Wales  generally  has  ei  hunan,  and 
fy  hunan.     North  Wales  is  more  apt  to  say, 
ei  hun,fy  him.     Ym  mysg  often  occurs,  w here 
in  the  North  they  have  ym  mhlitli. 

4,    WORDS  USED   IN  ONE   PROVINCE   AND 
NOT   GENERALLY    IN   ANOTHER. 

KORTH  WALES. 

Go,  as,  go  helaeth,  go  ddrwg. 

Cyn,  as,  cyn  wynned,  cyn  laned. 

Tra,  as,  tra  hynod,  tra  diwyd. 

Odiaeth,  as,  melus  odiaetli. 

Pur,  as,  pur  dda. 

Budyr,  foul. 

TUiesymol,  as,  aydych  chwi  yn  rhesymoL 

Naniyn,  as,  namyn  un  pump  ugain. 

Mo,  as,  na  ddywed  mo  hynny. 

SOUTH  WALES. 

lawnda,  Pretty  well. 

Lied,  as,  Lied  agos,  lied  dda. 

n^-r,^,  Mo-r  Uoed. 

Several  more  examples  will   be  found 
in  the  annexed  list,   containing  in  sou; 

F 
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instances,  the  terms  used  in  one  district, 
with  that  which  corresponds  in  another;  in 
other  instances,  the  one  is  provincial,  the 
other  general,  or  perhaps  neither  are  strict 
ly  provincial,  though  the  one  may  be  more 
common  than  the  other. 


LIST   OF  WORDS, 

Of  which,  the  column  on  the  left  hand,  comprises 
those  mort  peculiar  to  South  H  ales;  and  the  other 
column  those  which  are  more  used  in  NorthWales. 


s.  w. 
Aeth. 

Anferth,  huge  or 
great. 


Bad. 

Baili. 

Bera  (wair  neu  yd) 

Blaeneu. 

Braisg. 

Budyr,  Glam. 

Brych,  Monm. 

Ar  bwys. 


N.  w. 
Arswyd. 

Monstrous  or  un 
shapely. 
To  empty. 
Cwch. 
Buarth. 
Daes. 

Mynydd-dir. 
Praf,  Tew. 
Cethin. 
Yn  ddwys. 
Yn  agos. 
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s.  \v. 

Brwnt,  for  dirty. 
Bron,  o'r  bron. 
Allwedd. 
Angladd. 
Anniben. 
Cann. 
Cam,  Dim. 
Clwyd. 
Ceirios. 
Clau. 

Cymmwys. 
Chwedleua. 
Cwyrnpo. 

Cyfarwydd. 

Clwyf,  a  wound. 

Crynho. 

Crynhoi. 

Damsang. 

Dannod. 

Deisyf. 

Diofal. 

Diwedydd,  Glam, 

Dihuno. 

Dirnad. 

Dodi. 

Ewn,  Eon. 

Erfin. 

Erfyn,  to  expect. 


N.   W. 
Budyr. 
Yn  rhestr. 
Agoriad. 
Claddedigaeth. 
Anhylaw* 
Peilliaid. 
Bryn. 
Llydiart. 
Sirion. 
Gwisgi. 
Union. 
Siarad. 
Syrthio. 
Hyffordd. 
Cynefin. 
Clwyf,  a  disease. 
Tacclus. 
Ymgynnull. 
Sathru. 
Edliw. 
Dymuno. 
Digrif. 
Prydnawn. 
Deffro. 

Gosod, 

Hy. 

Maip. 

Erfyn,  to  intreat 
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s.  w. 
fold. 

Fferem. 

Ffettan. 

Ffusto. 

Ffwrn. 

Gallt,  a  cliff. 

Gwern,  a  swamp, 

Godechwydd,  Monm 

Gwaith,  because. 

Gwirion,  quiet. 

Girad,  irad. 

Gyd  a  ni. 

Gwaun. 

lawn-dda,  Glam* 

Hynt. 

Llafur-iau. 

Llechau. 

Llaith,  weak. 

Lied,  prep. 

Mwrnaidd. 

Niwl. 

Oryg,  Sil. 

Parth. 

Parth  a. 

Perth. 

Prysur. 

Rhagor,  addit. 

Sarnu. 

Soden,  a  loaf. 


N.  w. 
Buarth. 
Tyddyn. 
Sach. 
Curo. 
Pobty. 
Gallt,  any  steep. 

Dusk. 

Gwirion,  non-compos. 

Alaethus. 

Efo  ni. 

Gwairglodd. 

Gweddol. 

Helynt. 

Yd^au. 

Mellt. 

Llaith,  moist. 

Mwll. 

Tarth. 

Darfu. 

Llawr. 

Tuag  at. 

Gwrych. 

Difrifol. 

Chwaneg. 

Trample. 

Torth  fechan. 
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s.  w. 

N.    W 

Tarfu. 

Dychrynu. 

Tom. 

Tail, 

Tyle. 

Rhiw. 

Teisen. 

Tarfu,  to  scare. 

Dychrynu. 

Tebygu. 

Tybied. 

Teliaidd. 

Tacclusaidd. 

Trafod. 

Trin. 

Tre. 

Cartre. 

Troi  tir. 

Aredig. 

Treisiad. 

Aner. 

Tyrfau. 

Taranau. 

Twymno. 

Cynhesu. 

Ysgrin. 

Arch. 

Yngan,  to  utter. 

Llefaru. 

Ysgadan. 

Penwag-eyg. 

I  maes. 

Allan. 

I  bant. 

Y  ffordd. 

The  words  on  the  left  hand  of  the  following  art 
more  commonly  used  in  North  Wales. 


Arch. 

Amdo. 

Bras. 

Bara  gwynn. 


Ysgrin. 
Amwisg. 
Tew. 
Bara  cann. 
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Brwd. 

Gwresog. 

Crybwyll. 

Coffhau: 

Cyn,  prep. 

Mor. 

Pwys. 

Dyfal. 

Diorif. 

Ysrnala. 

Fferri. 

Sythu. 

Ffynnu. 

Llwyddo. 

Ffynniant. 

Rhwycld-deb 

Grvn  (lawer). 

Llaweriawn. 

Gryn  ofn. 

Ofn  mawr. 

Glew. 

Gwrol. 

Gwych. 

Go  hynod. 

Lied  hynod. 

Hawg,  yr  hawg. 

Ys  smeityne 

Nain. 

Main  gu. 

Rhoddi. 

Dodi. 

Teulu. 

Tylwyth. 

Taid. 

Tad  cu. 

With  respect  to  the  list  here  given,  it 
must  be  observed: — 1.  Some  of  the  words 
are  not  altogether  restricted  to  one  part  of 
the  principality,  although  they  may  be  in 
more  frequent  use,  in  one  district  than  in 
another.  2.  We  do  not  pretend  to  decide 
as  to  the  use  of  terms  and  phrases,  which 
vary  in  the  different  districts,  or  wish  to 
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assert  that  any  particular  word  or  form  of 
expression,  is  wrong  or  to  be  rejected,  be 
cause  not  much  known  beyond  certain 
limits  of  country.  It  cannot  be  proved, 
that  the  words  Baili,  Niwl,  Parth,  Teliaidd, 
Tylc,  Treisiad,  Ysgrin;  or,  that  Cwrdd,  Imaes, 
Diwedydd  and  such  like,  are  not  genuine 
Weiish  words,  because  not  used  in  North 
Wales.  3  There  are  some  instances,  in 
which  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  determine,  as 
to  the  proper  acceptation  of  terms;  thus 
Chwedleuaw,  is  a  better  word  than  Siarad; 
but  Yd,  is  a  more  proper  general  term  than 
Llafur,  for  corn.  Rhynnu  is  to  shiver  with 
cold,  butSythu  means  strictly  to  be  stiffened 
with  cold.  The  word  Moel  is  used  in  North 
Wales,  for  a  craggy  eminence  or  bare  top 
of  a  hill.  Twyn  is  very  common  in  South 
Wales,  and  Garth  occurs  frequently  in  some 
parts.  In  the  North  they  say,  mewn  difrif, 
seriously;  in  the  South,  yn  brysur;  neither 
of  these  are  improper.  But  a  person  who 
wishes  to  speak  the  language  intelligibly 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  may  in 
many  instances  avoid  the  singular  idiom  of 
different  districts,  and  use  words  which 
are  generally  understood,  4.  Some  words. 
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though  proper,  may  occur  too  often  in 
discourse,  as  iazvn,  glew,  tra,  cyn,  go,  &c. ;  it 
may  be  well  for  writers  to  attend  to  this 
remark.  5.  One,  who  writes  on  the  the 
ory  of  the  language,  cannot  justify  the 
use  of  English  words,  if  proper  Welsh 
words  that  are  intelligible,  can  be  found. 
Such  words  as  tea,  brandy,  coffee,  &c.  being 
foreigners  in  England  as  well  as  in  Wales, 
may  be  retained;  unless  to  mend  the  mat 
ter,  we  banish  the  things  themselves,  and 
use  our  own  Llaeth,  Lkfrith,  Cwrw  da,  an</ 
Llysiau,  instead  of  them.  One  of  our  re 
cent  Bards,  in  his  admired  pastorals,  treats 
our  refinements  with  great  severity: 

Crochan  y  fellclith  a'r  bara  gwan  gwenith, 
A  yrrodd  pob  bendith  a  llefrith  i'rllwyn, 
A'r  hwsmon  wresiwth,yn  wan  acyn  ddiffrwyth, 
O'i  dylwyth  a'i  danllwyth  i  dinllwyn, 

As  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  Silurian 
dialect,  I  have  noticed  sonie  of  them ;  and 
for  further  illustration  I  refer  to  the  prose 
extracts  which  I  shall  presently  give. 
Most  of  our  old  Manuscripts  are  in  this 
dialect,  and  Mr.  Edward  Williams  has  long 
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since  promised  to  lay  before  us,  an  Essay 
on  the  literary  dialect  of  Gwent  or  Siluria. 

IV.  The  great  fault  of  the  natives  of 
South  Wales  is  a  want  of  proper  attention 
to  genuine  Welsh  idiom,  and  this  is  not 
unfrequently  the  case  in  the  North.  It  is 
not  sufficient,  that  the  words  be  indigenous, 
unless  the  idiom  correspond  with  the  genius 
and  structure  of  the  language.  If  we  make 
inquiry  where  the  language  is  retained  in 
greatest  purity,  we  would  refer  to  Merion 
ethshire  and  Carnarvonshire  in  the  North; 
and  the  hill  country  of  Glamorgan,  Mon- 
mouth  and  Brecon  in  the  South,  and  the 
county  of  Cardigan,  which  has  produced 
excellent  Welshmen.  Though  the  North 
boasts  of  being  more  zealously  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  Welsh  language,  the 

o       o    * 

people  of  some  parts  of  the  South  do  not 
yield  to  them,  and  the  latter  province  has 
produced  some  of  the  best  classical  Welsh 
men*  We  are  now  entering  upon  the  sub 
ject  of  the  present  state  of  the  language, 
and  the  extent  of  country  through  which 
it  is  in  use.  If  the  question  be  proposed, 
whether  the  language  of  the  present  age  be 

G 
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as  generally  spoken  in  its  strength  and 
purity  as  in  past  ages,  we  may  venture  to 
affirm,  that  it  is  now  as  well  understood  and 
as  generally  cultivated,  as  it  was  a  century 
ago.  A  certain  rustic  familiarity  has  been 
considered  as  an  essential  requisite  of  the 
Welsh,  but  that  preposterous  notion  is 
wearing  off;  our  countrymen  now  think 
and  read,  having  various  opportunities  of 
intellectual  and  moral  improvement,  which 
were  not  enjoyed  in  past  ages.  The  danger 
is  now  of  over  refinement,  and  vainly  en 
deavouring  to  give  our  ancient  tongue,  a 
kind  of  varnished  ornament,  unsuitable  to 
its  intrinsic  genius.  It  is  well  that  there 
are  respectable  men,  who  would  rather  op 
pose  than  favour  this  novel  style,  which 
may  be  called  by  any  name,  and  may  have 
a  few  admirers,  but  it  is  not  truly  Cambrian, 
and  therefore  can  never  become  popular. 

We  have  had  abundance  of  works  trans 
lated  j  some  of  them  sufficiently  turgid;  the 
persons  engaged  in  them  being  seemingly 
much  afraid,  of  writing  with  ease  and  sim 
plicity,  and  in  that  perspicuous  strain  of 
composition,  which  at  the  same  time  is 
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both  vigorous  and  intelligible.  But  this 
will  not  justify  the  recent  attempt  at  an 
Utopian  language,  whereby  we  have  lost 
some  of  our  fine  English  writers,  by  dis 
guising  rather  than  translating  them, 

The  native  compositions,  which  have 
appeared  among  us,  are  not  numerous,  and 
mostly  or  Theological  subjects;  among 
which  class,  a  laborious  work  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Charles  may  be  mentioned  with 
respect.  As  a  standard  of  the  language  in 
original  composition,  we  have  a  work  en 
titled  to  the  first  place  among  the  monu 
ments  of  Cambrian  genius,  our  British 
Lucian,  the  BARDD  CVVSG  of  Mr.  Ellis 
Wynne,  or  The  Visions  of  the  Bard.  This, 
was  the  favourite  of  the  Rev.  John  Walters 
and  Mr.  Theophilus  Jones. 

The  attempt  which  is  now  making  to 
alter  the  system  of  orthography,  which  we 
have  in  the  Welsh  Bible,  is  far  from  being 
judicious  ;  and  as  it  has  never  received  the 
sanction  of  public  authority,  but  has  been 
rather  virtually  rejected,  it  is  by  no  means 
decorous  to  persist  in  imposing  it  on  our 
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countrymen.  If  philological  reasons  of 
some  weight  could  be  given,  in  vindication 
of  the  new  system,  still  some  deference 
should  be  paid  to  public  opinion,  before 
this  point  were  pressed  so  strenuously;  for 
it  must  tend  to  perplex  the  honest  Cam 
brian,  to  meet  a  certain  plan  of  orthography 
in  one  volume,  and  a  different  one  in  another. 

The  mode  of  Welsh  orthography  in 
common  use,  was  not  established  without 
due  regard  to  general  propriety  and  public 
convenience:  the  persons  who  first  adopted 
it,  were  men  of  great  parts  and  well  versed 
in  other  languages,  as  well  as  extensively 
acquainted  with  the  literature  of  their 
native  country,  As  the  translators  of  the 
Bible  into  Welsh,  established  the  present 
orthography,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed, 
that  the  learned  Prelates  appointed  to  be 
the  Guardians  of  that  important  work, 
would  admit  of  innovations,  without  being 
fully  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  change. 
The  reasons  submitted  to  them  some  years 
back,  were  neither  satisfactory  to  them, 
nor  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 

o  • 

Society. 
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I  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject,  in 
the  words  of  a  learned  Clergyman  and  an 
excellent  Bard.  "  The  gutturals,  aspirates 
and  plenitude  of  consonants,  though  consi 
dered  an  eye-sore  in  the  new  theory  of 
vision,  are  nevertheless,  and  have  been  for 
a  length  of  time,  the  appropriate  and  pecu 
liar  characteristics  of  our  language.  Why 
then  should  we  tacitly  consent  to  have  them 
bartered  for  novel  trifles,  fit  only  to  amuse 
and  exercise  the  talents  of  a  school-boy, 
while  he  is  learning  the  rudiments  of  Welsh? 
Were  I  asked  the  question,  what  good 
would  accrue  to  readers  purely  Welsh,  by 
the  adoption  of  the  proposed  alterations? 
My  answer  would  be — None.  Where  the 
question  reversed,  what  evil,  what  doubts, 
difficulties,  &c.  among  the  lower  class; 
I  would  answer — Much."  The  same  learned 
person  applies  to  this  subject,  the  reply  of 
Dr.  Johnson  to  some  proposals  of  a  similar 
nature  made  to  that  great  man.  "  These 
theories  may  amuse  a  synod  of  philologists, 
but  the  mass  of  the  people  is  too  unwieldy 
to  be  governed  by  their  ipse  dixit" 

We  shall  say  no  more  at  present  on  this 
.article,  than  that  in  a  new  edition  of  the 
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work  of  a  respectable  .countryman,  to  which 
\ve  have  previously  alluded;  the  system,  he 
was  so  anxious  to  adopt  while  he  lived,  has 
been  abandoned,  and  replaced  by  the  usual 
plan  of  orthography. 

V.  It  will  be  agreeable  to  the  nature  of 
our  inquiry  as  to  the  present  state  of  the 
Welsh  language,  to  ascertain  the  extent  of 
country  in  which  it  is  generally  spoken,  and 
the  means  used  in  order  to  its  cultivation, 
As  to  the  first  of  these,  there  is  evidence 
from  the  testimony  of  persons  now  living, 
or  but  recently  deceased,  that  in  certain 
neighborhoods  where  the  Welsh  obtained 

o 

within  the  last  century.,  it  is  not  now  spoken 
at  all,  or  at  least  only  by  a  few  aged  per 
sons.  This  remark  applies  to  Radnorshire 
and  Monmouthshire  in  particular^)  ;  to  a 
parish  or  two  in  Brecknockshire,  and  the 
sea  coast  of  Glamorgan.  In  Montgomery 
shire,  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  the 
English  is  the  general  medium  of  inter 
course,  though  in  the  more  interior  parts, 


(6)  The  Welsh  language  is  still  spoken  in  its  purity  inGwent, 
Uwch  Coed,  in  that  county, 
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the  Welsh  prevails.  Radnorshire  is  com 
pletely  English,  at  least  it  has  lost  the 
Welsh.  A  considerable  part  of  the  county 
of  Pembroke  is  proverbially  English,  while 
the  Northern  part  embracing  a  large  po 
pulation,  still  retains  its  attachment  to  its 
ancient  dialect  ;  nor  does  the  English  sain 

o  o 

much  ground  on  the  Welsh,  but  rather  the 
reverse.  As  to  North  Wales,  with  the 
exception  of  Montgomeryshire,  which  has 
been  already  mentioned,  the  Welsh  lan 
guage  is  generally  spoken  and  assiduously 
cultivated  in  that  country  ;  though  in  some 
parishes  of  Flintshire  and  Denbighshire, 
owing  to  their  contiguity  to  Chester  and 
their  intercourse  with  Liverpool,  the  Welsh 
is  become  extinct.  That  the  Welsh  lan 
guage  is  not  upon  the  whole  in  a  state  of 
declension,  we  may  venture  to  affirm, 
though  every  endeavour  has  been  made 
and  is  making  to  propagate  the  English. 
To  diffuse  among  our  countrymen,  as  far 
as  is  practicable,  the  knowledge  of  the 
general  language  of  the  British  Empire, 
must  be  to  their  advantage;  but  let  those 
>vho  prefer  their  own  ancient  tongue,  were 
it  ever  so  inferior,  and  especially  if  it  be 
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their  only  language,  be  left  to  the  exercise 
of  their  own  judgment,  and  never  be  sub 
jected  to  compulsive  measures. 

South  Wales  in  general,  has  been  regarded 
as  more  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
English  tongue,  and  the  inhabitants  not  so 
tenacious  of  their  ancient  language;  but 
this  supposition,  is  not  so  well-founded  as 
may  at  first  appear  ;  for  the  truth  is,  that 
though  in  the  Towns  of  South  Wales, 
English  is  more  commonly  spoken,  yet  in 
the  country  parishes,  the  attachment  to  the 
Welsh  is  deep-rooted. 

Various  means  used  in  the  last  and  the 
present  age,  connected  with  the  moral 
culture  of  our  countrymen,  being  conveyed 
through  the  medium  of  their  language, 
have  had  the  effect  of  producingan  increased 
attachment  to  it.  Improvements  to  a  con 
siderable  extent  have  been  made  in  the 
habits  of  the  Cambrian  peasantry;  and  these 
improvements  could  not  have  been  effected, 
but  through  the  medium  of  the  language, 
with  which  the  people  were  acquainted. 
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The  number  of  books  that  have  issued 
from  the  Welsh  press,  since  the  commence 
ment  of  the  present  century,  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  country ;  and  the  typo 
graphical  execution  of  some  of  them  evinces, 
that  Cambrians,  when  they  meet  with 
encouragement,  are  capable  of  making  pro 
ficiency  in  the  civil  arts. 

Connected  with  Welsh  publications,  is 
the  subject  of  Welsh  schools,  which  under 
proper  modification,  deserve  every  sup 
port,  particularly  where  the  language  is 
generally  spoken.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
diffusion  of  the  English  language  among 
the  rising  generation,  ought  to  have  ample 
encouragement;  but  where  i  hat  is  not  likely 
to  answer  the  purpose,  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  it  will  be  preferable  for  our  peasants 
to  be  instructed  through  the  medium  of 
(heir  own  language,  rather  than  remain 
untaught  and  uneducated(7). 


(7)  Children  ought  not  to  be  taught  the  Welsh  exclusively, 
but  be  encouraged  to  acquire  English ;  and  where  it  may  be 
desirable  to  be  versed  in  both,  it  is  preferable  that  they  should 
first  learn  to  read  English. 

H 
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The  Bards  in  the  present,  as  well  as  in  the 
ages  that  are  past,  continue  to  be  watchful 
guardians  of  Gomer's  ancient  tongue.  They 
display  its  various  powers,  and  as  they 
have  a  wider  range  of  subjects,  and  possess 
advantages  beyond  their  predecessors,  we 
have  evidence  to  guide  us  in  our  decisions, 
that  no  age  has  to  boast  within  the  Cam 
brian  regions,  of  sons  of  the  Awen,  superior 
to  those  of  the  nineteenth  century.  As 
we  can  boast  then,  that  Cambria  has  a 
language  excelling  any  provincial  tongue 
in  Europe;  so  we  have  among  our  native 
hills,  men  capable  of  soaring  "above  all 
vulgar  height/'  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  Muse,  and  surpassing  any  of  our  Celtic 
neighbours. 

VI.  Taking  all  circumstances  into  our 
consideration,  we  may  venture  to  affirm, 
that  the  Ian g wage  of  the  Cymry,  once  the 
language  of  Caractacus  and  Arthur,  will 
never  perish,  though  in  some  districts  its 
sphere  may  be  limited.  Is  it  not,  therefore, 
our  best  policy,  to  cherish  native  genius, 
and  to  afford  our  yeomen  and  peasants,  the 
means  of  rational  recreation  and  mental 
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improvement?  And  can  it  be  amiss  for 
the  Scholars  of  Cambria,  whose  youthful 
studies  have  been  directed  to  the  acquire 
ment  of  foreign  tongues,  to  be  able  to 
analyse  and  appreciate  the  language  of 
their  ancestors?  This  noble  and  pathetic 
language,  has  beauties  worthy  of  the  regard 
of  those,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  trea 
sures  of  Roman  and  Grecian  literature. 
Though  it  is  subordinate  to  the  general 
language  of  the  Empire,  which  is  the  great 
vehicle  of  the  national  Literature,  of  Law, 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  Court,  as  well  as  the 
first  commercial  transactions ;  let  it  be 
treated  with  some  respect,  if  it  were  only 
from  a  regard  to  what  it  once  was,  the  lan 
guage  of  our  Princes  and  our  Heroes.  But 
it  is  still  respectable,  as  the  language  of 
thousands  of  our  countrymen,  who  are  re 
putable  in  their  stations:  and  if  they  are  well 
versed  in  their  own  native  tongue,  it  will 
be  as  much  to  their  credit,  as  to  affect  an 
acquaintance  with  one  which  they  do  not 
understand.  Let  the  honest  Welshman,  in 
the  use  of  his  native  tongue,  transact  the 
business  of  life,  conduct  himself  with  <ie- 
corum,  acquire  useful  knowledge,  and  fulfil 
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his  duty  to  God  and  man,  and  why  should 
he  not  be  entitled  to  every  respect  ? 

As  to  what  has  often  been  said,  with 
regard  to  the  inconvenience  of  a  twofold 
language  in  the  same  country ;  that  will 
equally  apply  to  every  country,  for  it 
would  be  extremely  convenient,  if  there 
were  but  one  in  all  the  world.  But  it  is 
useless  to  regret  what  is  inevitable,  and 
our  best  mode  is  to  improve  existing  cir 
cumstances  to  our  advantage.  This  is  the 
age  of  toleration  and  liberality,  in  which 
we  live ;  let  us  not  then  be  intolerant  to 
our  own  ancient  language,  the  language  of 
our  Bards,  our  Legislators  and  our  Heroes, 
nor  suffer  the  literature  connected  with  it, 
to  fall  into  disrepute.  At  the  same  time, 
while  we  feel  we  are  Welshmen,  we  forget 
not  that  we  are  members  of  the  British 
Empire  at  large;  and  we  are  sensible  of  the 
excellency  of  the  language,  which  is  not 
only  that  of  the  British  Isles,  but  promises 
to  be  the  grand  medium  of  communication^ 
both  in  the  Western  and  Eastern  world. 


APPENDIX. 

CONTAINING 

SPECIMENS 

OF 


WELSH  COMPOSITION, 


WITH 

MISCELLANEOUS  REMARKS. 


Proverb*. 

PLANT  gwirionedd  yw  hen  ddiharebion 
Gwir  yn  erbyn  y  byd. 
Tywyll  fydd  gau,  goleu  gwir. 
Ni  chel  grudd  cystudd  calon. 

Ni  chwsg  Dnw  pan  rydd  ymwared. 
Duw  a  digon,  heb  Dduw  heb  ddim. 

Gair  Duw  goreu  Dewin. 
Ni  thyr  namyn  ffol  y  ffydd, 
Gwell  angeu  na  chywilydd. 
Gwell  anian  na  dysg. 
Gwell  pwyli  nac  aur. 
Drych  i  bawb  ei  gymmydog. 
Dyn  adrefna,  Duw  a  ran. 
Gwell  Duw  yn  gar,  na  llu  y  ddaiar. 


Historical  Triads. 

TAIR  prif  ardal  Ynys  Prydain  :  Cymru, 
Lloegr  a'r  Alban. 

Tair  colofn  gwladoldeb  Ynys  Prydain: 
Rhaith  gwlad,  Teyrnedd.  ac  Yngnei- 
diaeth. 


Translation. 

OLD  adages  are  the  offspring  of  truth. 

Truth  against  all  the  world. 

Falsehood  is  dark,  truth  is  clear. 

Tiu  countenance  cannot  conceal  the  an 
guish  of  the  heart. 

God  slumbers  not,  when  he  gives  relief. 

God  is  sufficient ;  without  him,  without 
every  thing. 

The  word  or  God  is  the  best  diviner. 

None  but  a  fool  will  violate  his  faith. 

Death  is  better  than  dishonour* 

Genius  is  better  than  learning. 

Discretion  is  better  than  gold. 

Every  one  is  a  mirror  to  his  neighbour. 

Man  proposes,  God  disposes. 

God  for  a  friend  is  better  than  a  host. 


Triads  Translated. 

THE  three  grand  Provinces  of  the  Isle  of 
Biitain  :  Cambria,  Loegria  and  Albany, 
(Wales,  England,  Scotland). 

The  three  Pillars  of  the  Constitution  of 
Britain :  the  Voice  of  the  Country  ;  the 


Tri  phrif  Welyddon  Cenedl  y  Cymry  :  y 
Gwenhwyson,  sef  gwyr  Esyllwg;  Gwyn- 
dydiaid,  sef  gwyr  Gwynedd  a  Phowys  ; 
a  Gwely  Pendaran  Dyfed,  sef  ydynt 
gwyr  Dyfed,  a  Gwyr,  a  Cheredigiawn. 


Tri  Charnfradwr  Ynys  Prydain:  Afarwy 
ap  Lludd  ab  Beli  Mawr,  a  wahoddes 
loul  Caisar  i^r  ynys  lion  :  Ail  ydoedd 
Gwrtheyrn  Gwrthenau,  a  wahoddes  y 
Saeson  gyntaf  i'r  Ynys  hon  :  Trydydd  y 
"bu  Medrawd,  a  ddug  y  goron  oddiar 
Arthur,  o  drais  a  llathlud. 

Tri  glewion  Unbennaid  Ynys  Prydain : 
CynfelynWledyg,  a  Charadawcajj  Bran, 
ac  Arthur. 

Tri  Phrif  lys  Arthur  :  Caerllion  ar  Wysg 
yng  Nghymru,  Celliwig  yng  Ngherniw, 
a  Phenryn  Rhionydd  yn  y  Gogledd. 

Tri  Gwesteion  gwynfydedigYnys  Prydain: 
Dewi,  Padarn  a  Theilaw ;  sef  an  gelwid 
felly,  am  ydd  elynt  yn  westeion  i  dai 
Bonedd,  a  Gwreng,  a  Brodor  ac  Aillt, 
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Sovereignty,  and  the  Decision  of  the 
Judges,  (or  of  the  Courts  of  Justice). 

The  three  principal  Tribes  of  the  Cymry: 
the  Gwentians,  or  the  men  of  Siluria;  the 
Venedotians,  or  the  men  of  Gwynedd 
and  Powys;  the  Clan  of  Pendaran  of 
Dyved,  that  is  the  men  of  Dyved,  or 
Dimetians,  with  those  of  Gower  andCer-* 
edigion,  (or  Cardigan). 

The  three  arrant  Traitors  of  Britain  :  Ava- 
rwy,  the  son  of  Lud,  the  son  of  Beli  the 
Great,  who  invited  Julius  Csesar  to  this 
Island;  Gwrtheyrn  or  Vortigern,  who 
gave  the  first  invitation  to  the  Saxons 
to  come  to  this  Island;  Medrawd  (or 
Modred),  who  through  treachery  and 
seduction  deprived  Arthur  of  his  Crown. 

The  three  gallant  Sovereigns  of  Britain  : 
Cunobelin,  Caradoc  the  son  of  Bran* 
and  Arthur. 

The  three  Palaces  of  Arthur:  Caerleon 
upon  Usk,  Gelliwyg  in  Cornwall*  and 
Penrhyn  Rionydd  in  the  North. 

The  three  blessed  Visitants:  Dewi,Padarn, 
and  Teilaw,  (David,  Paternus,  and  Te- 
liaus),  who  were  so  called,  because  they 
visited  the  houses  of  the  Gentry  and  the 
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heb  gymmeryd  na  rhodd  na  gwobiy  na 
bwyd  na  llyn;  eithr  clysgu  y  Ffydd  yng 
Nghrist  y  wnaent  i  bawb,  heb  na  thai 
na  diolch,  eithr  i  cllawd  ac  anghenus  y 
rhoddynt  roddion  o'u hour,  a'ugwisgoedd 
a'u  bwydydd. 


Moral  Maxims  in  the  form  of  Triads,  called 

TRIOEDD    CADOC  DDOETH. 

TRI  pheth   a  gaiff  y  gwallus  ;   cywilydd, 

colled,  a  gwatwar. 
Triphetha  gaiff  y  difalch;  amlder,  llawen- 

ydd  a  chariad  ei  gymmydogion. 

Tri  pheth  a  gaiff  y  cywir  ;  dawn,  parch  a 

ffyniant. 
Tri  pheth  a  gaiff  anghy  wir;  byd  drwg,  gair 

drwg,  a  divvedd  drwg. 

Tri  sail  doethineb ;  synwyr  i  ddysgu,  cof  i 
gado,  a  chymendawd  i  adrawdd. 

Tri    pheth   gwell   no   chyfoeth ;    iechyd, 

rhyddid  a  synwyr. 
Tri  pheth  a  gaiff  dyn  wrth  ymgyfreithio; 

cost,  gofal  a  thrafferth. 
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Commonality,  Aliens  and  Natives,  with 
out  receiving  either  gift  or  reward,  or 
meat  or  drink;  and  they  communicated 
instruction  in  the  Christian  Faith  to  all 
people,  free  of  all  remuneration,  distri 
buting  also,  money,  food  and  raiment,  to 
the  poor  and  the  necessitous. 


Moral  Maxims  Translated. 

THREE  things  attend  the  careless:  shame, 
loss,  and  derision. 

The  three  acquisitions  of  the  lowly :  plenty, 
cheerfulness,  and  the  love  of  his  neigh 
bours. 

The  three  acquisitions  of  rectitude:  endow 
ment,  honour,  and  prosperity. 

The  three  attendants  vof  dishonesty:  to  be 
in  bad  circumstance,  to  have  a  bad  word, 
and  to  conie  to  a  bad  end. 

The  three  foundations  of  wisdom :  capacity 
to  acquire,  memory  to  retain,  and  promp 
titude  to  impart. 

There  are  three  things  better  than  riches : 
health,  freedom,  and  understanding. 

Three  things  are  the  consequence  of  going 
to  law :  expence,  anxiety,  and  trouble, 
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Tri  phetha  ennillant  enw  da  i  ddyn;  gwe~ 
dyd  ychydig,  gwneuthur  daioni,  ac  ym- 
lafuriaw. 


From  Brut  y  Brenhinoedd,  or  the  Chronicle  of 
the  Kings  of  Britain, 

PRY  DA  IN  oreu  o'r  ynysoedd,  yr  hon  a 
elwyt  gynt  y  WEN  YNYS,  yngorllewiool 

eigiawn  rhwng  Ffraingc  a'rlwerddony  m^e 
gosodedic  ;  vvyth  cant  milltir  y  sydd  yn  y 
hyt,  a  deu  cant  yn  y  lied :  a  pheth  bynnac 
a  fo  rhaid  i  dynawl  arfer,  o  anniffyge- 
dig  ffrwythlonder,  hi  a  wasanaetha  ygyt 
hynny.  Cyflawn  o  bob  cenedl  mwyn  a 
metael,  hefyd  ffrwy thlawn  yw  o  maesdiredd 
llydan  amyl,  a  bryneu  ^rderchog  addas,  i 
dir  diwyllodraeth,  trwy  y  rheu  ydeuant 
amryfaelon  genedloedd  frwytheu  yndi. 
Hevyt  y  maent  coedydd  alhvyneg,  cyflawn 
o  amgen  genedloedd  aniveilieit,  a  bwyst- 
vileit.  Ac  or  divvedd  pymp  cenedlaeth  y 
sydd  yn  y  chyfaneddu  hi ;  nyd  amgen  Nor- 
pianneit,  Bry tanyeit,  a  Saesson,  a  Ffichdieitj 
ac  Ysgotiaid. 
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Three  things  that  procure  a  man  a  good 
name :  to  be  sparing  of  his  words,  to 
practise  what  is  good,  and  to  be  dili 


gent  in  labour. 


Translation. 

BRITAIN,  the  first  of  Islands,  formerly 
styled  the  White  (or  Fair  Island):  situated 
between  France  and  Ireland  in  the  Western 
.ocean.  Eight  hundred  miles  is  the  extent 
thereof,  and  the  breadth  two  hundred,  and 
is  inexhaustible  in  every  production  requi 
site  for  the  use  of  man.  It  abounds  with 
every  kind  of  mines,  and  with  numerous 
and  extensive  plains;  the  hills  are  high  and 
lofty,  and  the  soil  well  adapted  to  tillage. 
It  produces  very  great  abundance,  of  every 
kind  of  grain,  and  the  choicest  fruits- 
The  woods  and  forests  abound  with  a  vari 
ety  of  animals,  and  afford  pasturage  for 
cattle.  It  is  now  inhabited  by  five  different 

-^AO"f" 

nations;  Britons,  Saxons,  Romans,  Picts, 
;and  Scots. 
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The  Welsh  Bible. 

THE  New  Testament  was  translated  into 
Welsh,  by  Mr9  Wm.  Salisbury  of  Llansan- 
nan,  Denbighshire,  he  being  assisted  by  Dr. 
Richard  Davies,  and  Dr.  Morgan,  in  the 
completion  of  the  work.  The  latter  Gen 
tleman  was  the  principal  person  engaged 
in  translating  the  Old  Testament,  and  he 

o 

as  well  as  Dr.  Davies,  were  deservedly 
raised  to  the  Episcopal  bench.  The  New 
Testament  came  forth  in  the  year  1567, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures  about  1588. 
The  Primate  Dr.  Whitgift,  gave  every  en 
couragement  to  the  undertaking.  It  is 
upon  the  whole  an  excellent  Version,  and 
in  some  passages  superior  to  the  English; 
the  work  in  general,  evinces  the  persons 
engaged  in  it  to  be  men  of  great  learning 
und  ability,  and  proves  the  language  to  be 
capable,  of  well  sustaining  the  important 
subjects  contained  in  it.  We  may  ob 
serve,  that  in  some  places,  it  accords  more 
with  the  translation  in  use  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  than  with  that  of  King  James.  It 
afterwards  received  a  revision  from  Bishop 
Parry,  and  how  far  that  extended  as  to  the 


interpretation  of  particular  texts,  can  only 
be  ascertained  by  a  careful  collation  of  Dr. 
Morgan's  version,  with  that  corrected  by 
Parry,  assisted  by  the  learned  Dr.  John 
Davies,  the  lexicographer.  Our  Welsh 
translators,  may  be  pronounced  more  free 
from  Calvinian  prejudices,  than  the  authors 
of  King  James's  version,  and  the  sense  of  the 
Original  is  generally  well  expressed  by  ap 
propriate  Welsh  language. 

"  This  translation,  says  Mr.  Walters, 
is  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  the  lan 
guage,  and  a  native  simplicity  of  style 
which  so  eminently  characterises  the  ori 
ginal  ;  for  it  hath  been  observed  by  the 
skilful  in  both  languages,  that  there  is  a 
surprizing  affinity  between  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Ancient  British,  in  their  idioms,  peculi 
arities  of  style,  and  mod  or  turn  of  expres 
sion."  Walter's  Dissertation. 

It  possesses  an  advantage,  in  not  abound 
ing  with  the  obsolete  terms, which  are  found 
in  our  authorized  English  Bible;  although 
it  would  still  admit  of  some  improvement, 
partly  as  to  rendering  the  sense  more  ob 
vious,  and  the  style  more  easy  and  free. 


Extract  from  the  Mabinogion,  or,   Welsh 
Fairy  Tales.    Cambr.  Register,  Vol.  III. 

Pwyll  yntau.  Pen  Annwn,  a  ddaeth  i'r 
berllan,  arei  ganved  marchog,  val  y  gorcli- 
ymynasai  Rianon  ito,  ac  y  god  ganto ;  a 
gwisgaw  bratau  trymion  ymdano  awnaeth, 
a  llopanau  mawr  am  ei  draed.  A  phan 
wybu  ei  bod  ar  dechreu  cyvetach,  vvedi 
bwyta,  dawed  rhacdo  i'r  cyntet ;  ac  wedi 
ei  dawed  i'r  neuadd, cy varch  gwell  a  wnaeth 
i  Wawl  vab  Clud,  ac  ei  gyd  yrndeithon  o 
wyr  a  gwreiget. 

"Duvv  a  roto  da  it,  a  gresaw  Daw 
wrthyt!"  hebai  Gwawl  vab  Clud. 

"Arglwyt,  y  nev  a  dalo  it!  negesawl 
wyf  wrthyt,3'  heb  yntau. 

"  Gresaw  wrth  dy  neges,'^  hebai  Gwawl ; 
ac  os  arch  gyvartal  a  erehi  imi,  yn  llawen 
ti  ai  cefi. 

Ctf  Cy vartal  arglwy t,  heb  yntau  :  nid 
archav  onid  rhac  eiseu :  sef  arch  a  archav, 
llonaid  y  god  vechan  a  weli  dy  o  vwyd." 

"•Arch  didrahaus  hono,  a  thi  a'i  cefi  yn 
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Translation. 

Pwyll,  Chief  of  Annwn,  came  also  into 
the  orchard,  with  his  hundred  Knights, 
agreeably  to  the  instructions  of  Rianon, 
having  the  bag  with  him,  clad  in  wretched 
rags  and  large  clogs  on  his  feet.  So  when 
he  knew  the  carousal  was  to  begin,  he  ap 
proached  the  hall,  and  having  entered  the 
portal,  he  addressed  himself  to  Gwawl,  the 
son  of  Clud,  and  to  his  company  both  male 
and  female. 

"  May  God  increase  thy  store,  and  may 
he  grant  thee  his  favour/'  said  Gwawl  the 
son  of  Clud. 

"  My  Lord,  may  Heaven  requite  thee !  I 
am  a  suitor  to  thee/'  was  the  reply. 

"  Welcome  to  thy  suit/'  said  Gwawl ;" 
"and  if  reasonable  be  thy  request,  gladly 
shalt  thou  have  it." 

"  Reasonable,  my  Lord/'  the  other  re 
joined;  "I  crave  only  to  supply  my  want: 
this  is  the  boon  I  ask,  as  much  victuals  as 
will  fill  this  small  bag." 

«  No  exorbitant  request  that,  and  thou 
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llawen — Dygwch  fwyd  itto,  hebai  Gwawl 
vab  Cludd. 

Rhivedi  mawr  o  swytwyr  a  gyvodasant  i 
vynyt,  a  dechreu  llenwi  y  god;  ac  er  a  vynid 
ynti,  ni  vytai  llawnach  no  chynt. 

"Enaid!"  llevai  Gwawl,  "avyt  llawu 
dy  god  ti  byth!" 

"  Na  vyt,arvy  nghydwybod/'hebyntau, 
"era  doter  ynti  byth,  oni  chyvyt  dylyed- 
awctir  a  daiar  a  chyvoeih,  a  sengi  a'i  deu- 
troed  y  bwyd  yn  y  god,  a  dy wedyd,  cc  digoii 
a  doded  yma. 

*'  A  genad,  cyvod  i  vynyt  ar  vyr,"  hebai 
Rhianon,  wrth  Wawl  vab  Clud. — "Cyvo- 
dav  yn  llawen,^  hebai  ev. 

Cy vodi  i  vynyt  a  oruc,  a  dodi  ei  deutroed 
yn  y  god.  Yna  troi  o  Pwyll  ynivyt  Gwawl 
tros  ei  ben  ynti;  ac  yn  gyvlym  cau  y  god, 
a  Hat  clwm  ar  y  careuau,  Pwyll  a  dodes 
levareigorn.  Ac  ar  hynny,  llymay  teulu 
am  ben  y  llys.  Yna  cymmeryd  o  Bwyll 
bawb  o'r  niver  a  daeth  ygyda  Gwawl,  ac 
eu  dodi  yn  ei  garchar  ei  him. 
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shalt  have  it,  with  pleasure.     Carry  victuals 
to  him," said  Gwawl  the  son  of  Ciud. 

A  great  number  of  the  attendants  then 
rose  up,  and  so  began  to  fill  the  bag  ;  but 
after  all  that  was  put  in,  it  seemed  no  fuller 
for  it. 

"Good  man!"  exclaimed  Gwawl,  "will 
thy  bag  never  be  full?" 

"It  will  not  upon  my  conscience/'  the 
other  replied,  "for all  that  may  be  put  in, 
unless  a  Chieftain,  possessed  of  dominion, 
shall  trt  ad  the  victuals  in  the  bag  with  his 
feet,  and  say,  there  has  been  enough  put  in." 
"  Thou  hast  leave,"  said  Rianon,  speak 
ing  to  Gwawl,  -'rise  up  without  delay ; 
66 1  will  rise  with  pleasure/'  he  replied. 
So  he  rose  and  put  his  two  feet  in  the 
ba<*.     Then  Pwyll  turned  up  the  bag  in  a 
way  that  Gwawl  was  over  his  head  therein; 
and  dexterously  shutting  it,  by  slipping  a 
knot  on  the  thongs,  Pwytl  gave  a  blast  with 
his  horn.     In  the  mean  time,  Pwyll  took 
the  retinue  of  Gwawi  and  put  them  into 
prison. 
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Extracts  from  the  Laws  ofllowEL,  $c. 

Tri  anghyvarch  gwr ;  ei  farch  ai  arfau,  ae 
a  ddel  iddo  o'i  dir;  ac  a  duel  yn  vvyneb 
warth  gan  ei  vvraig  am  ei  chowyll:  ni 
ddyly  yntau  rannu  un  o  hynny  a'i  wraig, 
Trioedd  Cyvraith* 

O  dervydd  i  ddyn  caffael  eig  anifel  ni  bai 
eiddo  ei  hun,  ai  gan  gwn,  ai  yng  nguddfa, 
a'i  gymtneryd  hebgennad  Arglwydd  o  hono; 
dirwyawg  fydd,  hycl  ydd  el,  nago  ro-dcl,  nag 
o  bryn,  nag  o  waddawl,  hyd  y  ganfed  law; 
wrth  hynny  gelwir  hwnnw,  cyhyryn  canas- 
tyr,  ac  nid  aa  bellach  na  hynny.  Cyvraith 
Hywel. 

Tri  phriodoldery  sydd  i  bob  dyn;  rhywr 
a  braint  ac  etifeddiaeth :  etifeddiaeth  hageu 
herwydd  braint,  braint  herwydd  rhy  w,  rbyw 
herwydd  y  gwahan  a  vydd  rhwng  dynion 
herwydd  cyfraith  ;  megis  y  gwahan  brenin 
a  breyr,  breyr  a  bilain,  gwr  a  gwraig,  hynav 
a  ieuav.  Trioedd  Cyvraith* 

Clust  vab  Clustveinad  ;  deg  milltir  a 
deugaint  y  cly  wai  y  morgrugyn  y  bore,  pan 
gychwynai  y  ar  ei  nyth.  Mabinogion. 
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Tair  sarhaed  ni  ddiwygir,  or  cefir  trWy 
feddwdod;  sarhaed  yr  offeiriad  teulu,  a'r 
yngad  llys,  a'r  meddyg  teulu  ;  can  ni 
wyddant  hwy  py  amser  y  bo  raid  i'r  brenin 
wrthynt;  ni  ddylyant  wyntau  vod  yn  veddw 
byth.  Cyfraith  HyweL 


From  BAR  D  D  C  WSG,  or  the  Visions  of  the  Bard. 

The  introduction  to  the  third  Vision,  is  con 
sidered  a  beautiful  specimen  of  composition,  and 
as  such  it  is  here  presented  to  the  reader. 

Ar  foreu  teg  o  Ebrill  ry  wiog,  a'r  ddaear  yn 
las  feichiog,  a  Phrydain  baradwysaidd,  yn 
gwisgo  lifrai  gwychion,  arwyddion  Heulwen 
Ha ;  rhodio  yr  oeddwn  ynglan  Hafren, 
ynghanol  melysbyncieu  cerddorion  bach  y 
goedwig,  oedd  yn  ymryson  torri  pob  me- 
surau  mawl  hyfrydlais  i'r  Creawdwr ;  a 
minnau  ^n  llawer  rhwymediccaeh,  weithieu 
mi  gydbyngciwna'rcorascellog  mwynion, 
ac  weithieu  darllenwn  ran  o  lyfr  Ymarfer 
Dumoldeb.  Er  hynny  yn  y  myw,  nid  ae 
o'm  cof  fy  ngweledigaethau  o'r  blaen,  na 
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redent  fytha  hefyd  i'm  rhwystro,  ar  draws 
pob  meddyliau  eraill.  A  daliasant  i'm 
blino,  nes  immi  wrth  fanwl  ymresymmu, 
ystyried  nad  oes  un  weledigaeth  ond  oddi- 
uchod,  er  rhybudd  i  ymgroesi;  ac  wrth 
hynny,fod  arnai  ddyled  iw  sgrifennu  hwynt 
i  lawr,  er  rhybudd  i  eraill  hefyd;  Ac  ar 
ganol  hynny  o  waith,  a  mi  yn  bendrist  yn 
ceisio  casglu  rhai  o'r  cofion  ofnadwy,  daeth 
arnai  -heppianuwchben  fy  mhappur,ahynny 
a  roes  le  i  fy  Meistr  Cwsg,  lithro  ar  fy 
ngwartha. 


'^l      .     ;     ..    ,,      NO.    II.        o-iiJ     •>   i'f'i 

Remarks  on  Orthography. 

DIFFERENT  plans  of  orthography  have 
been  in  use  among  the  Welsh,  in  different 
ages,  but  none  upon  the  whole,  can  suit  pub 
lic  convenience  better,  than  that  which  is 
used  in  our  Biblical  version,  and  which  has 
therefore  the  sanction  of  public  authority. 
The  different  impressions  have  varied  a 
little  as  to  the  accommodation  in  spelling 
proper  names,  and  some  things  of  minor 
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importance ;  hut  great  care  has  been  taken 
in  the  late  Oxford  editions,  to  regulate  the 
orthography  of  the  Welsh,  still  adhering 
to  the  general  system  long  recognized. 
The  gentlemen,  who  exerted  themselves  on 
that  occasion,  were  persons  possessed  of  an 
adequate  judgment  for  the  task  imposed 
upon  them;  and  by  deliberately  attending 
to  the  work,  they  had  opportunity  of  dis 
criminating  the  proper  mode  of  procedure. 
But  for  any  unauthorized  individual,  to 
introduce  a  novel  system,  is  the  way  to 
bring  about  much  confusion,  and  it  must 
be  far  better  to  bear  with  alleged  defects, 
than  to  palm  novelties  upon  the  public, 
maugre  the  well  known  objections  that 
have  been  repeatedly  urged.  Utility  ought 
to  be  the  first  consideration,  and  ornamental 
appearance  only  secondary;  but  where  can 
be  the  utility,  of  making  a  sweeping 
change,  that  would  have  the  effect  with 
many  of  a  revolution  in  the  language? 
But  this  new  system  of  characters,  is  also 
accompanied  with  an  innovation  in  the 
style  of  composition,  which  destroys  all 
pur  old  established  notions  of  propriety. 
The  defects  of  the  English  alphabet  are 
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not  trivial,  when  viewed  in  the  abstract, 
and  many  a  pedant  may  propose  very 
sapient  alterations,  but  currency  and  use 
have  stamped  that  authority  on  the  present 
system,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  soon 
abandoned.  "All  attempts,"  says  Dr. 
Llewelyn,  "  to  change  letters  once  intro 
duced,  though  in  many  instances  wrong 
and  defective,  have  yet  been  generally 
ineffectual." 

That  one  simple  character  should  be  used 
to  express  one  sound,  would  at  first  view 
appear  exceedingly  just  and  proper,  but 
there  are  reasons  that  prevent  this  being 
practicable  in  other  European  languages, 
as  well  as  the  Welsh.  To  attempt  that 
refinement  in  a  provincial,  which  it  is  not 
thought  worth  contending  for  in  a  great 
national  language,  is  certainly  incongruous. 
But  it  may  be  argued,  that  if  in  a  few  in 
stances,  an  improvement  is  practicable,  why 
should  not  a  change  for  that  purpose  be 
adopted  ;  as  in  substituting  the  single  F, 
for  the  double  one  and  the  V,  instead  of 
the  former  letter.  This,  however,  would 
to  some  persons  bear  an  uncouth  aspect, 
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and  you  might  as  well  do  away  with  all  the 
double  characters,  and  in  particular  the 
Del,  which  is  liable  to  as  great  an  objection 
as  any  character,  and  was  at  one  time  more 
properly  expressed  by  Dh,  answering  to 
the  soft  Th,  in  English  words. 

The  doubling  of  certain  letters  merely 
for  the  sake  of  sound,  when  the  etymology 
or  derivation  does  not  require  it,  is  ex 
ploded  by  some  of  our  philologists;  but 
others,  exclaim  against  the  affected. rejec 
tion  of  the  usual  mode,  and  do  not  choose 
to  be  governed  by  a  more  novel  plan  as 
iiot  being  in  conformity  with  the  genius 
of  the  language,  and  the  plain  habits  of  the 
people  who  speak  it.  As  to  unseemly 
aspect,  the  present  Welsh  orthography  as 
well  as  the  system  of  etymology,  is  superior 
to  that  of  the  Gaelic,  the  Manks  and  the 
Breton;  and  as  the  Welsh  community  are 
a  plain  people,  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  utility  rather  than  refinement. 


No. 


Style  of  Welsh  writers. 

MOST  of  our  modern  prose  compositions 
are  translations  from  the  English,  and  many 
of  these  performances  done  in  such  a  way 
as  to  prove,  that  the  persons  engaged,  either 
did  not  understand  their  authors,  or  had  no 
ability  to  write,  with  force  and  clearness, 
in  their  native  tongue.  Translating  is 
not  so  easy  a  task,  as  some  may  be  apt 
to  conceive,  and  has  difficulties  pertain 
ing  to  it,  which  do  not  attend  original 
composition.  This  will  particularly  hold 
good,  in  reference  to  "Welsh  translations, 
which  seldom  express  an  author's  meaning 
with  clearness,  in  an  easy  flowing  diction. 
Some  works  are  very  unsuitable  for  this 
purpose,  and  others  which  might  be  ren 
dered  suitable  with  a  little  accommodation, 
are  spoiled  for  want  of  skill  and  attention 
in  the  translator. 

The  short  specimens  of  Welsh  given  in 
these  papers,  will  serve  to  display  the  dif 
ference,  between  the  style  of  our  ancestors, 
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and  modern  Welsh  writers.  We  are  not 
required  to  adopt  all  their  phrases,  while  in 
many  things  we  may  perceive  a  propriety 
and  fitness  in  their  expressions,  far  more 
congenial  to  pure  language,  than  those  in 
present  use. 

I  shall  here  subjoin  extracts,  from  the 
Commentary  of  the  late  Rev.  Peter  Willi 
ams,  as  a  specimen  of  good  writing. 

Matth.  xviii.  Gallwn  sylwi,  fod  himan 
ym  mhawb,  a  dirgel  chwennychiad  am 
anrhydedd;  ac  mae  'n  debyg  rnai  gwreiddyn 
yr  ymholi  a  wnaeth  y  disgyblion  yn  eu 
plith  eu  hunain,  ac  \vrth  ein  lachawdwr, 
ynghylch  pwy  fyddai  fwyaf,  oedd  y  dyb 
gamsyniol  (cvffredin  ym  mysg  yr  luddew- 
011)  fod  y  Messia  i  osod  i  fynu  lywodraeth 
wledyg. 

Ephes.  vi.  Y  mae  'r  dyledswyddau 
teuluaidd,  a  orchymynir  yn  nechreu  y 
bennod,  yn  haeddu  eu  hystyried  yn  dda, 
gan  bawb  a  ewyllysiant  ddaioni  i'r  wladvv- 
riaeth,  a  llwyddiant  yr  eglwys;  canys  y  mae 
teuluwriaeth  crefyddgar,  ac  ymddygiad 
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bucheddol,  ym  mysg  tylwyth,  megis  hadle 
ffrwythlon,  neu  wyddlan  araul,  lie  y  tyf 
planhigion  peraidd,  a  choed  defnyddgar  at 
ddodrefn,  arddwriaeth  ac  adeiladaeth. 


The  following  extract  is  submitted  to 
the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

Pregeth  ar   Ddiivdod  em  lachazvdzcr,  gan  y 
Parchedig  Dr.  Coke.     Ci(/ieithad,  J.  II. 

Dilynvvrch  nattnr,  os  gellwch  chvvi,  trwy 
ei  holl  effeithiau  a'i  hymddangosiadau  nes  i 
chwi  ddinoethi  ei  phrif  wyddorion  hi.  A 
fedrwch  cliwi  amgyffred  y  model ,  y  tyf  y 
glaswelltyn  allan  o'r  ddaear?  A  fedrwch 
chwi  amgyffred  a  deongli,  nattur  yr  undeb 
rhwng  corph  marwol  ac  yspryd  anfarwol  ? 
Os  methwn  amgyffred  pethati  creedigol,  pa 
rhyfedd  os  methwn  amgyffred  ein  Creaw- 
dwr?  Pa  fodd  y  dichon  y  meidrol  aV 
terfynedig,  amgyffred  y  bod  anfeidrol? 

Yr  ysgrythyrau  yn  unig,  a  roddant  i  ni 
tldatguddiad  addas  a  chyfiawrn  o  Dduw,  ai 
ewyllys.  Ein  dyledswydd  ni  yw  derbyn, 

L  ,  '!.<••  •  ....         -.     •:.  i*;  ; 


yr  hyn  a  fynegant  liwy,  am  yr  Hanfod 
dwyfol,  gyda/r  parch  a'r  gostyngeiddrwydd 
mwyaf,  er  fod  gwirioneddau  ynclclynt,  y 
rhai  ydynt  uwchlaw  cyrbaeddiad  rheswm 
dynol,  er  nad  ydynt  yn  gwrthwynebu 
rheswm. 


The  above  extracts,  both  as  to  style  and 
orthography,  belong  to  the  old  school;  but 
for  a  more  novel,  and  some  may  think,  a 
more  elegant  mode,  I  refer  to  Dr.  Owen 

Push's  COLL  GWYNVA,  or  Translation  of 

« 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  An  Address  deli 
vered  by  Mr.  Griffith  Jones  of  Dolgelley, 
before  the  Gwyneddigion  Society  in  Lon 
don,  expressed  in  the  style  and  manner  to 
which  I  allude,  is  recommended  to  the 
attention  of  the  ingenious  Cambrian.  It 
is  certainly  desirable,  that  a  more  happy 
and  pleasing  manner  of  both  speaking  and 
writing  the  language  should  obtain,  than 
what  has  been  the  general  practice,  and  it 
would  be  well  for  the  pulpit  orators  in 
old  Cambria,  to  pay  some  regard  to  Mr. 
Griffith  Jones's  suggestions;  though  the  new 
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style  might  not  be  deemed  altogether  suit 
able  for  public  addresses.  Surely  a  middle 
path  may  be  found,  and  indeed  it  has  been 
already  traced  by  many  respectable  indi 
viduals  ;  avoiding  the  opposite  extremes 
of  vulgarity  and  pedantry.  Should  it  be 
deemed  preposterous  for  a  plain  Welshman 
to  affect  Ciceronian  elegance,  yet  no  excuse 
can  be  made  for  offering  outrage  to  common 
decency. 

Mr.  Griffith  Jones,  in  his  address  to  his 
countrymen,  laments  the  general  want  of 
attention  to  good  speaking  and  elegant 
diction  among  Welshmen.  This,  he  pleads, 
is  not  owing  to  any  defect  in  the  language, 
the  reverse  of  which  he  himself  is  a  happy 
instance.  I  shall  give  an  extract  or  two  : 
"Nadyw  areithio  yn  yr  laith  Gymraeg, 
yn  cael  ei  goleddu  yn  fwy  cyffredinol — iaith 
nad  oes  ei -phereiddiach,  nac  ei  grymmusach 
mewn  geiriau,  nac  ei  chadarnach  rnewn 
ymadrodd,  nac  un  mwy  galluog  i  wreithredu 
ar  fedclyliau  dynion,  ac  i  amlygu  eu  gwa- 
lianol  deimladau,  pa  un  ai  llawenydd  neu 
dristwch,  poen  neu  hyfrydwch,  cariad  neu 
ddigter,  canmoliad  neu  achwyniad,  yn  \ 
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byd—  sydd  achos  o  syndod,  ac  weithiau  o 
dristwch  i  mi." 

The  advice  given  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  address,  is  worthy  the  regard  of  all, 
who  use  the  Welsh  language  in  public: 
"Terfynaf,  gan  erfyn  arnoch  ymgeisio  yn 
wastadol,  i  amlygu  eich  meddyliau  niewn 
geiriau  addas  at  yr  amgylchiad:  os  difrifol 
y  testy  n,  bydded  eich  ymadrodd  felly: 
hefycl,  os  godidog,  gochelwch  eiriau  gwael 
a  gwammal  :  os  ysgafn,  bydded  eich  dywed- 
iadau  ynjys~gafn  hefyd.  Bydded  eich  cym- 
hariaethau,  a'ch  darluniadau,  bob  amser  vu 

'-N  ^ 

addas  i?r  gwrthi^ddrych  yn  eich  g 


The  instances  selected  from  the  Bards 
by  Mr.  Jones,  by  way  of  illustration,  are 
here  annexed,  as  suitable  to  our  design: 

Er  trallod,  er  cryndod,  er  cri  —  yn  oer  ing, 

Yn  avvr  angau  difri; 

Yn  nydd  barn  gadarn  gwedi, 

Duw  tad  na  ymad  a  mi. 

JL  Jones. 

Y  nos  dywell  yn  dystewi  —  caddug, 
Yn  cuddio  'r  Eryri  ; 
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A'r  haul  yn  hgwely  'r  heli, 
A'r  lloer  yn  ariannu  'r  Hi. 

Parch.  W.  Davies* 

• Digofaint  dygyfor, 

Lie  bo  mellt  yn  lleibio  mor; 
Fob  glyn,  pob  dvffryn,  pob  dol, 
Dinasoedd  yn  d&n  ysol  ; 
Yn  llwyr  ddifa  gyrta  gaeth, 
Degwch  y  gre'erligaetb. 

Cywydd  y  Farn  gan  R.  Jones, 

In  concluding  this  subject,  I  beg  leave 
to  say  to  those  who  wish  to  render  them 
selves  both  useful  and  agreeable  :  that 
rusticity  is  not  a  necessary  concomitant  of 
our  native  dialect;  that  it  is  capable  of  a 
neat,  flowing  and  expressive  manner.  We 
should  notice  its  own  peculiar  idioms,  in 
connexion  with  the  general  rules  of  good 
composition,  and  the  general  circumstances 
of  the  community.  In  avoiding  puerility 
of  diction,  we  must  not  affect  a  turgid  and 
bombastic  manner;  nor  give  that  uncom 
mon  turn  to  our  expressions,  nor  novel 
terminations  to  words,  which  would  carry 
a  strange  sound  to  the  ears  of  the  generality 
of  our  countrymen.  The  Welsh  language 
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is  well  adapted  for  the  florid  style,  and  an 
occasional  turn  of  that  kind,  may  be  agree 
able,  as  in  the  second  specimen  from  Mr. 
Peter  Williams;  but  much  of  it  obscures  the 
style  and  shows  a  want  of  good  judgment. 
We  may  here  form  a  Triad ;  There  are  three 
requisites  of  good  composition,  The  first  of 
which  is,  to  understand  our  subject ;  The 
second  is  to  render  it  intelligible  to  others; 
The  third  is  to  use  a  style  of  expression,  that 
comprizes  purity,  force  and  attraction. 

As  to  those  ingenious  men  who  wish  to 
try  their  skill  in  polishing  our  old  language, 
as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  and  to  set  it  up  as 
a  rival  of  a  great  national  language;  to  them 
we  would  say,  that  general  utility  is  to  be 
preferred  to  any  plausible  scheme  of  inge 
nious  trifling.  We  would  wrish  to  recom 
mend  a  style  and  manner  of  writing  of  the 
most  simple  structure,  with  a  degree  of 
elevation  when  the  subject  requires  it;  but 
to  abjure  as  much  as  possible  all  the  Verba 
sesquipeda/ia  of  both  old  and  modern  au 
thors.  The  style  of  BARDD  CWSG,  though 
elegant  and  rather  florid,  does  not  violate 
this  maxim.  The  following  description  of 

M 
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the  requisites  of  a  good  war-horse,  would 
not  do  for  frequent  imitation: 

Cad-farcb,  cadarn-dew,  cerdded-ddrud,  lly- 
dan-g^fn,  bron-eang,gast-gyfyng,  carn-gragen, 
ymdeith-wastad,  hywedd  falch,  drythyll,  llam- 
sachus,  ffroen  ffol,  a'i  lygad  yn  frith  las  dra- 
theryll." 

The  facility  of  the  Welsh  language  for 
forming  corn  pounds  should  be  but  sparingly' 
used,  especially  by  ordinary  prose  writers; 
as  to  the  Poets,  we  do  not  take  upon  us  to 
say  any  thing  to  them  on  the  subject.  Good 
sense,  sound  judgment,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  the  properties  of  the  language,  will 
best  serve  to  direct  the  writer,  and  preserve 
him  from  the  errors,which  would  prove  both 
injurious  to  his  credit,  and  hinder  the  plea- 
§ure  and  profit  of  the  reader. 


WELSH  POETRY. 


THERE  are  twenty-four  Canons  of  Welsh 
versification  which  consist  of  nine  GORCHA- 
NAU  or  primary  principles,  and  the  combi 
nation*  of  these  are  called  ADLAWIAID  or 
secondaries,  in  number  fifteen.     According 
to   the    ancient   system,    called   Dosparth 
Morganwg,  these  were  very  scientifically 
arranged,  but  the  supposed  improvement 
more  generally  adopted  since   the  famous 
Session  of  Bards,  held  at  Carmarthen  in  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  the  fourth,  does  not. 
possess  the  same  beautiful  simplicity.   The 
Superiority  of  the  more  ancient  system  is 
now  admitted  by  our  Classical  Bards,  and 
the  question  decided   by  the  Rev.  Walter 
Davies,  in  his  masterly  Essay  on  t  he  subject. 
To  the  laws  and  principles  of  Cambrian 
song,  the  following  Triads  are  applicable  : 

1.  The  three  requisites  of  versification : 
metricity,  consonaricy  and  rhyme, 
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2.  The    three   properties   of  metre  :    the 
length  of  the  line,  the  form  of  the  stanza, 
and  the  power  of  the  aceent. 

3.  The  three  primary  distinctions  of  metre: 
the  Cowydd,  the  Englyn  and  the  Awdl. 

4.  The  three  excellencies  of  metre  :  cor 
rectness,  freedom  and  harmonious  accent. 

5.  The  three  varieties  of  verse  :   variation 
of  metricity,    variation  of  consonancy, 
and  variation  of  accent. 

6.  The  three   primary   principles  of  cyn- 
ghanedd    or  consonancy  :    the  rhyming 
consonancy,  the  alliterative  consonancy, 
and  the  compound  consonancy  of  rhyme 
and  alliteration. 

1.  Tri  anhepcor  mydryddiaeth:  colofn,  cyngb* 
anedd  ac  awdl. 

2.  Tri   phriodoldeb  mesur:  hyd   y  ban,  dull  y 
pennill,  a  phvvys  yr  accan. 

3.  Tri  phrifrywiogaeth  arvesur:  cowydd,ynglyn 
ac  awdl. 

4.  Tri  rhagoriaeth   mydyr:  cyw>reindeb,   rhwy- 
ddineb,  ac  accan  b£r. 

6.  Tri  amrywiaeth  ban  :  amrywiaetb  cyhydedd, 
amrywiaeth  cynghanedd,  ac  amrywiaeth  accan. 

6.  Taircynghanedd  sydd  obrif  ansawdd:  cynghan- 
edd  sain,  cynghanedd  groes,  ,a  chynganedd  lusg. 
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'The  English  reader,  to  use  the  words 
of  Mr.  Walters,  may  be  able  to  form  some 
faint  idea,  some  imperfect  notice  of  the 
singularity  of  the  Welsh  language  in  the 
formation  or  construction  of  its  poetical 
numbers,  from  the  following  stanza  on 
Envy  : 

A  Fiend  in  Phoebus'  fane  he  found. 
That  yonder  grew,  yet  under  ground, 

Sprung  from  the  spawn  of  spite; 
The  elf  his  spleen  durst  not  display, 
Nor  act  the  Devil  in  the  day, 

But  at  the  noon  of  night. 

The  following  instances  of  alliteration 
from  Virgil,  noticed  by  Mr.  Walter  Davies, 
are  curious  : 

"  Hinc  exaudiri  voces  et  verba  vocantis 
Visaviri." 

"  Neu  patriae  validas  in  viscera  vertite  vires." 

Horace  and  Anacreon  abound  with  in 
stances  of  the  same  kind.  The  very  first 
Ode  of  the  former,  and  the  first  also  in 
the  latter,  are  in  illustration  of  the  point 
in  hand. 
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By  the  nine  Gorchanau,  or  canons  of  me- 
tricity.  are  understood  so  many  varieties 
of  lengths  or  numbers  of  syllables  in  a 
verse,  including  from  four  to  twelve  sylla 
bles,  being  adequate  to  every  possible 
change  that  can  be  used  agreeable  to  the 
laws  of  harmony.  The  names  of  these 
elements  of  metre  are  as  follows  : 


fFer, 
Gaeth, 
Drosgl, 
Lefn, 

Cyhydedd<j  Wastad 
Draws, 
Wen, 
Laes, 
.Hir, 


Syll.  4.  Short. 

5.  Confined. 

6.  Rugged. 

7.  Smooth. 

8.  Regular, 

9.  Cross. 
10    Flowing. 

11.  Heavy. 

12.  Long. 


The  Adlamaid,  secondary  or  compound 
principles,  being  fifteen  in  number,  are  all 
the  possible  variety  of  combinations  of 
the  Gorchanau,  depending  upon  the  differ 
ent  lengths  or  quantity  and  rhyme  ;  the 
first  arising  from  a  junction  of  unequal 
verses;  and  the  latter  from  changes  or  va 
riety  of  rhyme  :  the  names  are — 
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Ban  cyrch.  Recurrent  pause, 

Toddaid.  Confluency. 

Triban  milwr.  Warrior's  triplet. 

Triban  cyrch.  Recurrent  triplet. 

Cowydd.  Recitative, 

Traethodyn.  Compound  Recita 

tive. 

Proest  cadwynawdl.  Combined  alternate 

rhyme. 

Proest  cyfnewidiawg.  Combined  vowel  al- 

ternity. 

Clogyrnach.  Rugosity. 

Hupynt.  Vaulting  strain. 

Llamgyrch  Recurrent  transition. 

Cadwyn  gyrch.  Recurrent  catena 

tion. 

Ynglyn.  Continuity. 

Cynghawg.  Complexity, 

J)yri.  Unconnected  quan 

tity. 

Some  of  the  above  names  are  not  found 
in  the  recent  Catalogues  of  the  24  Metres, 
and  others  are  placed  instead  of  them. 
Thus  the  Triban  is  omitted,  and  we  have 
Gorchesty  Beirdd,  and  instead  of  the  generic 
term  Cynghawg,  we  have  Gwawdodyn  byr  <* 


